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INTRODUCTION 


Th« time has not arrived for writing a history of Indo* 
Javanese literature, as much spade-work has yet to be 
done before one can uridertake to present a comprehensive 
monograph on the subject from the viewpoint of its inner 
development. The number of scholars who are engaged in 
rS'discovering its inadequately known language is so poor 
that the progress of research on the subject has been pain' 
fuliy slow. Still the magnificent labours of scholars like 
Raffles. Crawfurd,Winter, van Eck.Ftiederich, van der Tuuk, 
Kern. C. Stuart, Jonker, Vteede, JuynboU, Hazeu and others 
have brought together much valuable data.and these are being 
assessed by the present generation of Dutch and Indonesian 
scholars. We can now therefore take a tolerably synthetic 
view of the results thus far obtained of researches on Indo' 
Javanese literature and bring to one focus the labours of the 
past, organising at the same time a scheme of general 
co-operation for the future. In doing this, the first thing 
necessary is to bring these isolated documents together and 
present them in relation to the culture-history of the main¬ 
land. and this I have attempted to do in the following pages. 
Until recently, these studies were generally one-sided, being 
made from the Javanese point of view. This humble work 
presents, fox the first dme» the other side of the picture 
without minimising in the least Java's just share in the 
complex but interesdng Indo-Javanese culture, or exaggera¬ 
ting unduly Indian influences on the same. As very few 
texts have been published and as the majoi portion of Mss. 
is not available outside Batavia and Leiden, I bad necessarily 
to work in a circumscribed sphere. 1 therefore selected the 
present subject, in which there is scope for supplementing 
the tesearches of Dutch and Indonesian scholars, and have 
tried .to advance, wherever possible, our present stock of 
knowledge in this paidcular field after an exhaustive 
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exammation of relevant records available In Dacca and 
Calcutta. I do not expect however that my judgment 
will be accepted by all without any dissentient note. A 
work that practically covers the literature of South*East 
Asia and makes an excursion into so controversial a field 
as Old*Javanese is bound to offer many points of attack to 
critics of different schools. I can only state that 1 have 
consciously blown no bubble hypothesis and have always 
accepted what appeared to me to be the most satisfactory 
explanations of facts. When they will be found to be 
inadequate in tbe light of further researches, f shall not 
hesitate to discard the views enunciated iri this volume. 

The most difficult part of my work has been to find out 
the chronology of Old'Javanese literature, on which the most 
divergent views ace now held with the controversy still 
raging. 1 have tried to reconcile the apparently conflicting 
views of original authorities and have built up my own 
chronology of Old'Javanese literature after proper evalua* 
tion of the arguments of previous writers. On the basis of 
some synchronisms and other evidence, 1 have also tried to 
solve the most vexed problem of the Old'Javanese Rama- 
yaija and some other connected works, as on them the Old- 
Javanese literary chronology depends a great deal. In 
Chap, IV I have sought to discover a link in the charms of 
lndo*Mal-PoIynesia and have identified seme muntrqs 
with their Indisn counterparts. So far only one paper has 
appeared in German on Indo-Javanese afeni^arfl or rhetoric. 

I have endeavoured, however, to throw further light on some 
probleros of Sanskrit literature with the data derived from 
Indo-Javanese alonkara. As no work has yet been written on 
the Medical ^.i.Bn« of^apdent Java. I have sifted the avail- 
able data in this.direcliftn. In the closing portion of Chap, 
VJ I have tried to demonstrate the currency of an unspeci¬ 
fied era in Java, and have sought to establish the identity of 
Yogis vara, Raiakusuma and Kusumavicitra. While describ¬ 
ing tbe later RamSyai^ae. 1 have traced ore Ramayajja- 
tradilion to the early centuries of the Christian era. This 
hat been corroborated by the art-history of Indo-China anti 
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Indonesia. The idenlihcation reliefs in the former ease 
is based upon hs Bas-rsUeJa d'Angkor Vat of M. Coed^ 
and lee Baa-rtUefa de Sopuon of M. Finot, I hope also 
that the present volume will set at rest the 30 years* old 
problem regarding the source of the Srrtaradahano. Doubts 
have been raised here about the accepted original sources of 
some fktaiui'works. on which the sanction of time has lent 
its sanctity. I have laid some emphasis on these points just 
because they are no longer questioned. While in dlfierent 
parts of this volume I have traced particular episodes of 
fCoioi*works to Sanskrit literature. 1 have not also neglected 
to point out their Javanese features. The latter part of the 
work dealing with the legends and romances of Java and Bali 
also opens a virgin field for investigation. These are some 
of the original features of the present work. Let me hope, 
however, that the progress of researches on Indo*Javanese 
literature will be so rapid as to make the present 
work merely a landmark to be left behind by future investi¬ 
gators. Perhaps it is necessary to state In this connexion 
that in the three grand divisions of Javanese literature. 1 
have retained the traditional date of the fall of Msjapahit. 
namely. 1478 A.D..‘ as it coincides with the decline of 
Oid-Javanese literature. In the treatment of the subject, 
however, 1 have found it convenient to divide it according to 
the distinct branches of literature, as the perusal of the 
following pages will show. 

As regards transcription 1 have generally followed the 
practice obtaining in the /. R. A. S.. though 1 have 
thought It advisable to retain Dutch methods of transcription 
in respect of fCou^i-passages. Some diacritical marks, not 
being available in the Press, have been left out. In the 
spelling of proper names, however, tj has been substituted 
by c. oe by (1 and d; hy j. V also has been generally used for 
cu. Some discrepancies m the spelling of Paurapic names 
will also be noticed, but that is intentional. In describing 
Javanese. Malay and Balinese works. 1 have maintained the 


I. Historically spsaklng, tfais occiurad about half & caotury later. 
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spelling* found in the Mw.. but in offering my own criticism 
of the same I Lave followed the Sanskrit author©. 

No one will ever sit in severer judgment on this work 
than I do myself, as i am loo painfully conscious of iu serious 
shortcomings. I hope however that some allowance will be 
made for a pioneer work of this kii^d, though 1 do nol ask my 
critics to be forgetful of the errors of omission and commis¬ 
sion which may have crept in in spile of my best efforts to 
the contrary. Any mistake kindly pointed out will be 
corrected in the next edition, if and when necessary. The 
work was undertaken at the suggestion of Prof. U. N. 
Ghoshal more than three years back and, due to various 
reasons, of which the distance between the author and the 
Press is not the least, the work took about two years to be 
ready for the public. During this period, some articles 
have appeared In the scientific journals, and my studies on 
Indonesian culture have also further progressed. The Ms. 
was therefore brought up-to-date from time to dme. I hope 
the work, when studied along with the i4ddfrional Notes at 
the end of this volume, will indicate the present position of 
researches on Indo-javanese literature. Owing to my inten¬ 
sive occupation with the work that is to follow soon, I could 
not devote much time to proof-reading and. though the 
proof-reader took all possible care in reading proofs of the 
latter portion of this work, some serious mistakes Lave still 
occurred. Attention is therefore invited to the list of 
Addenda et Corrigendo at the close of this volume. If there 
is any other mistake, I can only hope that this is not serious 
and will be readily made out by the reader himself. 

I must now express my deep obligations to my Professor, 
Dr. R. C- Majumdar, as also to Profs, U. N. Ghoshal, S, K. 
Chatletji and H. D. Bhattacharya, who have taken keen 
interest in the publication of this humble work. 1 am also 
grateful to Dr. Ghoshal tor the correction of some slips and 
to Prof. Bhattacharya for kindly reading Chap. Ill which 
deals with the influences of Indian Philosophy on Javanese 
sacred literature. 1 am obliged to them all for their valuable 
suggestions. I must also record my thanks to Mr. van 
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Mandi General Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bensai. 
for enabling me to consult the Dutch works deposited in the 
Society's library- The index has been kindly prepared by 
ray friend, Mr. K. C. Ray. 


Jagannach Hall, ) 

Dacca, f H. B. S. 

Nooember, {934- ) 
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CHAPTER I 


KARLT INDO-JAVAITESE CONTACT AND THE DIALECIS 
OF THE COtrNTRT 

Tli« reference to Yava-dv'pa in the Sanskrit J?5wS. 
probably suggests a sort of commercial relation 
among the Iiido>Javanese peoples m the second century 
of the Christian era. Tbe Indian /^amSyana may roughly 
be dated e, 200 A.D. and tbe date of the work of Che 
Alexandrine geographer Ptolemy, which mentions* labadiQ 
or Sabadio, falls between 151 and 165 a. D. It appears from 
these incidental references that the Indonesian world was 
not unknown to the Indians and foreign travellers of tbe 
early Chr'Stian era. I.reaving aside the vexed question 
whether tbe labadin of Ptolemy and tlie Ye^poti of the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa*hian refer to Java or Sumatra, it is 
sufficient for our purpose to know that at least one of these 
islands'—probably both (and they enjoyed the above generic 
names)—had early risen to fame as a great commercial 
centre and emporium of the south-east seas. A little earlier, 
in 132 A. D„ as Gabriel Ferrand says, king Devavarman 
fTiau pien) sent an embassy to Chlna,^ Though the cultural 
hegemony of the Indian colonists in contemporary Java can 
not be definitely proved from the extant materials, the Arya* 
nlsed name of king Devavaiman is quite signify cant. At any 
rate, it faithfully reflects the trend of the 'Zei^eist* and the 
influence of early Indian colonists on prominent members 
of the ancient Javanese society. The title of the king is 

1 JiamaiMtia, 4.40.80. 

S 7th Book, diap. 3; vide bIso Geriui, 'lt«searclies on Pt<^iny’a 
Odogn^hy.of Eaatern Asia." pp. 458 S. 

. /8 yid# Joaru&l AsiatiQue, July^Acg.. 1919, pp. 6 , 14. 
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qLite appropriate for a K^atriya king. Wa see thus that 
even In the second century of the Christ Ian era, labaditl 
Of Yava*dvipA had been in direct reUtionshlp with India 
and China. The celebrated Javanese/Ifwork, iVS^ara- 
kfi^amfi (13^5 A. D.), which is more of a history than a 
poetical composition^ though Coo late an authority lor this 
period, states in die second strophe of its fifteenth song that 
in *'Samotdrn’^tutnf;% 0 in^-bk 9 tuii“ or 144 Snka era. i.e. 22S 
A. D., there subsisted some s zt of relations between Madura 
and Java. As the Javanese chronicle was composed about 
a miUennium later and does not jjive even a bare outline 
of these iniei''reiation«, no reliable and accurate tMforma- 
tions can be adduced for tins period of Indo-Javanese 
history. We tread, however, on more solid historical 
ground ^.400 A. D., when we come across a group of 
four rock-inscriptions in West Java relating (o Pilrnavarmnn, 
who describes himself as the “lord of the town of TaramA" 
One of these inscriptions has been carved beautilullv on a 
boulder lyiRij in the river Tjl Taruma, a name reminding 
us of the days of kin;* Por^varman. The verses of this 
famous Inscript on run as follows 

*' VikkrlntAsy ^ ^i)t%nipaul\ 

^ATH‘ttah PUr^navannttnah 
TafUffia nagar^tftdrasfii 
ViftkOr^ivA padadvayoxfi!^ 

As some doubtful hypotheses have been built over this 
Sanskrit inscription, we like to tra»>sJaie it in the fonvwing 
manner 1 “Of tiie mighty ruler of tfie world, the il I ns iri. jus 
P firpQavarman, (who IsJ lord of the town of Taroma, 1 this) 
pair of foot-prints comparable to Vi?nnV' As the inscrIp-‘ 
tiijn suggests, there is actually present a pair ol fo>.t'prints 
on the brow of the boulder above the Sanskrit verses. The 
inscription has been incised in early GranihR*alphabet 
used in tlie records of the Palfava rulers (c. 300-800 A.D.) 
for Southern India, The eai liest colonists of West Java 
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wre, therefore, probably immigrants from the Coromandel 
coast. As the river CandrabMg't * has a]<o been mention* 
ed in one of these in>Kriptions, some are inclined to 
regard them as colonists from the PafijSb region. 
It is difficult, however, to say what religion was 
professed by these early Indian colonists. It has been 
sunnNed that king Purnavarm^n and the colonists 
of the West were Vailfjavas ; but this generalisation is not 
warranted by the inscripiiuns at our disposal. The Tar&ma 
record merely states that the foot-prlnis of king Porn ivar* 
man were like unto Vi^nu's, and all that we can say at the 
present mtiment is that he probably subscribed to the 
BrShmagical faith. The set of TSrOma inscriptions Is cer* 
tainly posierior to the Kotei Sanskrit records on ine banks 
of the Muhakkam river (E. Borneo), which testify to the 
celebratiuri of a Brahmanical sacrifice coi’tducted by Brahma* 
iiical prie>t<'. Hut we ca inoC assume on grounds of that 
priority that the Indians li^id settled in East Borneo before 
they actually colonUed the Western parts of Java, it both 
these coloni at ions were effected through maritime enterprise, 
it is probible that the colOJ’tUts fiom India would first land 
in West Java and then try to colonise theregions of Borneo^, 
if, on the other hand, they traversed the territories of 
South*ea<t Asia through Burma, Siam, Cainpa, Cambodist 
etc., embarking only from the point above Borneo, they 
might have colonised it prior to their settlement of W. Java. 
At any rate, the materials at otir disposal do not throw 
sufficient light on thin disputed point It is signfficant, 
however, that the kings of E. Borneo, W. Java and the 
Coromandel coast use the Varman title appropriate for 
Kgatiiya king«. Shoitly afterwards, the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-bian, who was going to China from Ce) Ion, was caught ir) 

1 Dr. J. Ph. TogeJ, Bijdrugen T. L. VK., LXXI^^ pp. 16? 2$2. 

2 I am iiulebtcd to Prof. K. C. Maiunidfir, M.A., Ph.D,, for 
this snggestioa. 
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& hurricane in the South-east seas and was driven to a 
country called Ve-poti—which mi^iit be Java or Sumatra 
—in 414 A.D. He says that in this country t(ic Iieretics 
and the Hrahmanas flourish, but the laws of Lord 
Buddha are not much known, According to a 
Chinese tradition, GuMvarinan was re'*p*>nsible 
for the introduction of Buddhism into Java in 431 
Ai). It is quite probable, however, that the Incident 
merely records and represents a fresh influx of Bu<ldhi5ra 
Into Java and does tiot necessauly testify to the first 
introduction of Buddhism into rbis country. Other isolated 
attempts iniglit have been made previously to i^pread the 
gospel of the Northern churcli, but a '^conspiracy of 
silence’' in historical records does not allow U'^ to make 
further observations on this point. On f^me evidences 
which we have gathered elsewhere. It Is permi.>:s{bie to think 
that the peoples of Gujrat probably came to Java during 
thU period, and brought along with them ^aivism and 
the system of year*computati>in, which, In Java, started 
from the year 456 a. D. Thi< h}potl»e.“ls la further 
corroborated by the fact that the next iiiHCription we 
come across has been dated in ihe Saka year 654, while that 
of Purnavarman does not offer the date of Ita composition. 
XhU Canggal in'cripiion of king SaO jay a (654 ^ak a year), 
written in Sanskrit and in a later form ol ibe script used 
in W. Java, records the consecration of a iioly linga 
in middle Java. According to Dr. Kern, the king'.>i ances¬ 
tors belonged to Kubjarakufija in Southern India.* Though 
some scholars think that the Inscription represents the 
inrush of the Wesbjavaoese colonists towards middle Java, 


t Dr, R, C. ifajarQdSr. M.A.. Rh.D,, drsv jay attentivii to 
r«i0Birk of Prof. K. J. Kroca tbat the iaecriptioa doee not aupport 
ihe roBctusion of Dr. Eem, ivbich i» rntber far>fot«hed. Vide 
KromS dismatioD In Inleidi&g, vol. I, p. 99 . 
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•Others are inclined to believe that there was a fresh 
influx of Indian colonists In Middle^Java during this 
period from the Kalinga region. While it would be unprofl* 
table to enter into this controversial question on account 
•of the paueltj^ of reliable data, it can be pointed out 
that many legends and traditions of Java recognise 
the steady influx of colonists from the Gujrat region, 
The superiority of their number was probably responsible 
rfor the ultimate imposition of the Saka system of year- 
computation in Javane«e inscriptions. These years between 
*654 and 682 { Saka year ) represent the greatest activity 
on the part of the earliest Saiva colonists. In the latter 
year, tl’te inscription of Diiiaja records in lucid Sanskrit 
verses the erection of an image of sage ’Agast3'a, who is 
regarded as the first missionary responsible for introducing 
Hindu Civilisation in the region beyond the Vindhyas.' 
As vve shall see later on, he has also been referred to in the 
celebrated MahSylnist work of Java, the Sang Myang 
Kamakayanikan and in other works of the classical 
period. The oldest ^tfte'r-record as also the earliest 
3uddhi$t inscription of Java, written in the NSgari 
script of the north, is the famous inscription of the illus- 
trious Sailendra dynasty, which conformed to the Buddhist 
religion of the Maliayanist school. .This important record 
'Pf c. 778 A.D. was simultaneously edited by Dr. R. G» 
Bhandarkar^ and Dr. J. L. A. Brandes.^ The Inscription 
records the dedication of a temple to Che Buddhist goddess 
TSrA together with a dwelling-place for the high-soule4 
Bhik^us, who kneiv the Vlnaya and the Mahayaua, Tbo 
local governor, who built it at the request of the ^ilendra 
king, calls himself ' Kariyanapanai^karax^a}^ ”. These 

1 Prof. D. K. BhaudarkcLT, Carmlrhul Lsciurov for Fob. IdlS, 
Xocb. 1. 

2 J. B.-Br. R, A. S., vol. XVII, pt. II, (no. XLVXI). 

3 Tijdschrift V. 1. T- L. Vk,, deol XXXI (I8fi8), pp. 240-260. 
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S&jlftn<ira rulers of ^rtvgaya, whose centre was Palembang^ 
pUy a dominant r6ie in the political and cultural history 
of Indonesia from the 8(h century of the Christian era. 
According to Dr. Siutierheim, however, the supremacy of 
the iSaiJendra dynasty merely represents a Javanese peiiod o£ 
Sumatran history. These Sallendra rulers were Mnliaya- 
nlst Buddhists and they tried, like ASoka. to spread the 
religion of Lord Buddha in the zone of their commercial 
and political activities. Students of Indian history are 
quite familiar with the services rendered by the illustrious 
Bilaputradeva of Suvar^tadvlpa, donor of a monastery at 
NSlandi during the re^n of DevapSladeva of the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal^ He also belonged to this celebrated 
line of Buddhist rulers. Some epigraphists are of opinion 
that the oldest ^uscrf-forms agree with the alphabets of the 
Gir^ar inscription. Another '‘ornament of the 3ailendra 
dynasty*', at the request of bis spiritual preceptor, erected 
the image of Bodlusattva MaCju^rl or Ma&jugho^, 
which ha« been referred to in (be much-damaged inscrip¬ 
tion of 782 A.D.I discovered at Kelurak. The Indo*Javanese 
artists of this century also began to build marvellous 
architectural structures, and the scribbling^ for the direc¬ 
tion of masons at the reliefs on the basement of Borobodur, 
according to Prof. N. J. Krom, may, on palaeographlcal 
grounds, be dated in the second half of the 8th century a.d. 
Temples of the Dyeng plateau and of the PrSmbinan-group 
\vere also contemporaneous with the Borobodur stupa; at 
any rate, they are certainly not later than the 9th ceniury 
A.D, We shall not be far wrong probably if we accept 
7SO^OO A.D. as the golden age of Indo*Javanese art, 
Much valuable contribution has thus been made to the 
cultural history of middle Java during this epoch of Indo- 
Javanese relations. 


1 Ep. lad., roi. XVIZ, pp. 310 ff. 
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It see (ns probable to ns that the Buddhism of 
this time c.ime from East Bengal, where the KhadS^>^ 
Candras^ and other Buddhist dynasties i tiled and where 
the Pala Emperors first rise into importance.* In ancient 
times it wan also known as Harikela : ^'VaiioTis^iu Hariki^ 
C(*rn^^o/>alaiiiiSah.“ Towards tlie close of tlie 
/th centnry a.D„ I-tsing the Chinese pilgrim lived liere for 
about a year/ as it was a great centre of Buddhist culture. 
The celebrated Buddhist pilgrim Hiueu Tsang also learnt 
Buddhism and Yoga from Stlabhadra, a prince of Sainata(a» 
which might be South or East Bengal. It appears from^ 
a reference of Kalidisa,* from the use of ^'Samudrakrayan" 
in the Had^hS inscription^ and from other original sources 
that the Bengalees of those da>’S were also great navigators. 
An inscription of the Buddhist sea-captain Malidnavika 
Budliagupta of Raktamrttikli (mod. Ra£ig<lmati in Murii* 
dabid) has been discovered in the Wellesley district of 
the Malay peninsula. The Kelurak inscription, which 
we have described previously, also refers to RAja- j 
guru, who came from GandadvTpa (Bengal) to Java with 
a view to 'purify with the holy dust of his feet’ the Sailendra 

1 Vide Ashiiifpiu' copp«r-plate grant nf DevflkJ)odgii, Memoirs 
of ilie Adotic Socioty of Bengal, vol. I, No. tt, pp. 65^1. The dynasty 
probably ruled in the Tth century A.D. with EimtA uesr ComiUfi 
8» capital. 

2 Vide Ep- led., toL XU, No. 18; Ibid., vol. XVil; they were* 
contemporaneous «ith the later Falas. 

3 Cf. tlie Sloka. ‘'Sahraii puivdiii drfjsonfflrefu 

VhartnaK kftaa^ Utd miv ■ akit 'lUtu * 

jVrdmt Miav^Cft luA’*' 

Bad&l inscription. 

i Vide Jyau Takakusu's 1-taiug, p. XLVI. 

5 Vide Ibegltuvetn^m, 4th Serga. 

^ Vide Bp. Iiid., rel. XIV, p. 117. 
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,fuler of central Java, who consecrated the image of 
MafljiiSfT- Professor CoedSa has already shown us from an 
old Malay inscription of Srivijaya (684 A D.) that the Vajra- 
ygna was known to Sumatra at that early period. When we 
bring this scattered information tt^ether, it seems 
to indicate that the MablyaMa and the Tantrayana cults of 
Java really penetrated from Bengal, probably East Bengal, 
the centre of Buddhism in E. India. Indeed, the very name 
of Borobodur seems to have been derived from the Bengali 
Buddhists, who used the term *Vadar' as a corruption of 
'Vajra, signifying a title of Lord Buddha. 

From the second half of the 91 h century A.D., the centre 
•of political gravity gradually shifts to East Java, where we 
notice a great Saivite revival in 863 a.d. It is very probably 
«due to the influence of the great Vedfintist philosopher 
SaflkarScarya, who led a crusade in the 8th century A.D. 
against the Buddhists of the mainland.^Ihe Indo-Javanese 
literature of the earliest period represents a tremendous 
influence of ^ivism, wliich be»an to modify tlie philosophy 
of the Maha*5ni9t Buddhists, This tincture of ^aivism 
in the early lileratuie of the J-tvanese peoples is the after* 
effect of aggressive Hinduism of the school of the great 
VedSntist philosopher ^aokaracarya. I'he Rlmayo^ 
of Y^l4vara, the Bhuvanak^a, the Bhuvanas/mk^fia, to 
•quote only a few names Out of many, may serve to illustrate 
the point. The full Ea«t‘Javanese period, however, begins 
with Sindok of Me^ang, whose influence became predomi* 
nant in the second quarter of tlie lOth century a.d. He 
longed to the iMnadyna'sty of Java, which, according to 
our theory, was replaced by that of DharinnaavsipSa 
in 947 A.D. Aiiantavlkraina, a scion of the latter dynasty, 
-who was ruling towards the close of the loth century a.D., 
gave his daughter in marriage to Airlangga, one of the 
most enlightened rulers of anciem Java. During hU 
«eign in the beginning of the uth century a.D., there 
•was vigorous activity in the domain of art and literature, 
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and some of the best ATazt'^works belong to this period. 
Many important works were also composed in the reigns 
of Jayavar^a, Jayabhaya, Kayam Wuruk and other 
distinguished rulers of Java, as we shall see later on. 

Though icings and kingdoms have fallen t^ether, 
the literary activity of the peoples has never sobered greatly. 
With the change of the political centre from Kedirh 
Tumapel or Singhasarh to Majapahil—the literary activity 
has only changed places. After the fall of Majapalut in 
about 1478 A.D,, Uterarure takes a newer form and it gene¬ 
rally goes by the name of Middle*Javanese. This style 
of literature persists up to <r- 1628 A.O., when It makes 
room for the Javanese of our own days, It must not be 
imagine<t, however, that this division of liierary epochs isabso* 
lute—it merely represents a rough classification of literary 
ideals and styles tn three distinct diversified forms. 
donesian literature of the M ddle*Javanese and New Java¬ 
nese periods has been greatly influenced by the penetra¬ 
tion of Islamic ideals and they have been responsible for 
creating a hybrid composition of a very peculiar type.t^dam, 
Sulet nan, Maharxiraad, Hamza have appeared along with 
the lieroes of the RumAya'^ and the Mehtbk2,rata. Ex¬ 
cepting probably the Fafiji-cycle of stories in the Middle- 
Javanese and the celebrated llaitnese Mtcantaka, no work 
of subsequent date can stand comparison with the 
works of the classical period of lndo*Javanese literature, 
efoie we proceed, however, with these works, it would 
be better to have some idea of Indonesian dialects and ian- 
gaage<, which we shall refer to sometimes in course of our 
study. 

•'The Indonesian linguistics”, says B!agden,‘ ‘'constitute 
the Western division of the great Austroueslan (or Mal- 
Folynesian or Oceanic) fam ly. of speech, which extends 

1 "An intriKluctloii to Jn(3oiiee»iaii lingiiUika," by Dr. BrsuU- 
rfUtter, Pb.D., translaUd by O. 0. BUgden, Preface. 
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over a vast portion of the earthsurface.Though but » 

small part of Its area falls on the maiciland of A«ia, there 
is no reasonable • doubt that it Is of genuinely Asiatic 
orif^lni and of late years, it has been linked up with 
another Asiatic family, which Includes a number of 
languages of India and Itido-China e.g. Munda, Kbasif 
Mon*Khmer, etc/' Apart from this linguistic affinity in the- 
group of lndo-Mal*Polynesian peoples, there is yet a cultural 
re'ationship in tlie domain of art, religion, science and 
literature—which can be the proper theme of scentific 
$tu<fy, and In the present volume we propose to devote 
our main attention to the Uteratuio of these interesting 
peoples. 

Among the languages of Indonesia, Sundancsei 
Madurese and Javanese have an important literature 
of tiieir own. Sundanese was spoken by the 
mountaineers of (be Western districts of Java 
before the in*coming of Ulam. It is probably the 
oldest dialect of Western Java, A large number of Malay 
wonis have found place in the Sundanese vocabulary and 
some Sanskrit terras used in connexion with art, science, 
and ptOity are to be noticed therein. The Madurese, how* 
ever, is distinctly a different dialect from Sundanese, 
though some words from the latter have penetrated into 
the formrr. It has further been enriched by an influx of 
Malay words. Tim dialect can be subdivided into two 
bratiches, viz. the dialect of Madura proper and that of 
Siimenap, They are, however, more akin to Malayese 
and Sundanese than to Javanese, which,has the most 
interesting literature in the Archipelago. The Balinese 
dialect, which possesses a valuable liteiatnre like that of 
the Javanese, does not, however, betiay close relation to 
the Javanese. Indeed, Dr. Van der Tuuk says,* "Only a. 


1 J. R, A. 8-, Neir Ssrles, IS, p. 42. 
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Uw vvord$ are ulentical in both jAnguage^, while many 
otheia have in each case more or less different forms’*. 

The Javanese, which is the language east of Cheriboii, 
has a very Interesting history. The old-Javanese is a'so 
called Kitwi and the works in AT^svs-poesie ate called 
Kakawin. Its history ranges at least from the time of the 
IKalasan inscription of the :5aifentlra dynasty of Palembang 
to the fall of Majapahlt <r. 1478 A.D. This is the classical 
period of Javanese literature and the be t works of this 
epoch have defied 1 he ravages of time. The Middle-Jnvanese 
makes room for New Javanese in about 1628 A.D. 
iSaka year), and gradually divides itself into several siiih 
divisions e.g. Krama, Madya (Ma^lhya), Ngoko, Jiasa 
Kedatan ami Krama Ij^ggil. 

Kjama is the polite language and is sometimes used ^ 
by the aristocrats when ^peaking to equals. To speak 
Krama thercfoie. to an inferior or an equal, is a mark of 
respect. Wheu addressing an inferior, the aristocrat uses 
the Ngoko, wiiich is the language of the commoners. Simh 

larly. the commoners use the dialect of the aristocrats^_ 

the Kama—while addressing iheir superiors. As a matter 
of fact, ttie peoples are, therefore, compelled to learn both 
the Ngoko as well as the Krama. And the children of the 
country, though they general y speak and think in Ngoko, 
become accustomed to both these forms of speeclt from 
their early life and this habit is further enhanced by their 
training in (he DaSanSma, which is a table for synonyms, 
and wiiich they cannot escape learning. A list of DaSa. 
nAma. which we have discussed elsewhere, will readily 
account for the richness of tiie dialect with ks minute 
distinctions and different shades of meaning. Between 
Ngoko and Krama, there is a sort of compromise dialect, 
which goes by the name of Madya, The Madya is 
generally used by the aristocrats while speaking amongst 
themselves, the Krama being occasionally used. This 
•com promise-dialect is. a. hybrid mixture of Ngoko and 
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Krama words. The knowledge of these ihree offshoots of 
the New-Javanese is a necessity which an ordinary Javanese 
cannot avert. The Ngoko and ihe Krama contain some 
Sanskrit words and it has been proved conclusively hy tiie 
recent researches of Dutch Scholars that about 40 Sanscrit 
words more than those in Ngoko are to be met with in the* 
polite tongue i.e. the Krama. There are, however, some 
Sanskrit words in Ngoko which are not to be met with in 
the Krama. The Krama Inggil. to which we have previous¬ 
ly, referred contains a vocabulary of about 300 words 
and this dialect is used in addressing gods and the aristo* 
crats of the country. Viewed from the standpoint of 
commoners, the Krama Inggil, therefore, besides being 
employed for addressing the superiors, has the additional 
function of being used aa a vehicle for addressing the gods 
of the country. The Basa Kedatan, however, is of artiBcial 
growth and is primarily considered as a court-language, 
which is used by all living m the courts. As the pcrsoiis. 
of the blood royal are in the highest rung of the ladder, they 
address others—who are presumably of lower rank—in 
Ngoko. The women of the court, however, while speaking, 
amongst themselves, use the poUte tongue or the compr<^ 
miseKlialect i.e. either Krama or Madya. If they be in> 
the necessity of addressing men, they would use the i3a$a 
KedaUn, which is the general court-language. 
y/ The Sanskrit words that have entered into the Kawt-' 
language have been greatly corrupted, Dr. Friederich* 
pointed out long ago that ‘wa’ has been changed to *0,' 
*ya'to 'e,* and much confusion has cropped up between ‘6*“ 
and *0,* *i’ and *e* and ‘w' and b'. For example, Sanskrit- 
VySsa, Valmiki, Varu^ etc. become in fCawi Byasa; 
Balmikl, Barana^etc. Besides, we notice again the custom 


I Dr. Frwdsrich, *Voorl»^ig V^rakg ran bt ailaod Bali*?' 
p. e ut Vsriiaed. Bat. Qaaovt.. XXU. 
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that has obtained among the K<iwi-^rixtt9 of dropping 
some Sanskrit piefixes. which make it extremely difficult to 
rec<^nise the original Sanskrit word. For example, we get 
*nugraha' in the place of Sanskrit 'anugraha* and so forth. 
The custom is also prevalent among the Malay peoples. 

To take some instances, the Sanskrit *Avatara' has been 
transforpned into Malay ‘Vitara', the Javanese ‘Rambulan* 
<Moon) ha« been char^ged into 'Bulan' and so forth.* Some' 
timed we find that owing to the requirements of prosody 
or versification, many words and syllables—wliich are 
absolutely necessary for yielding a complete sense—are 
omitted ; sometimes, again, many unnecessary words and 
syilab'es are over>burdened on the const rue tinn, which, 
however, is simple and regular. The nouns, as in the 
Malay, possess no distinction of number, gender and case. . 
The number is denoted by separate words^express!ve of plu* • 
rallty or singularity. In the Sanskrit, we have kartpUSTska,' 
karma'kiraka etc ; but the Javanese has no corresponding . 
cases. Adjectives, which follow the noun, are indeclinable*. 
When a necessity is felt for comparing an object, it Is • 
generally done by prefixing a wurd, which means higher or 
lower, or by the addition of some adverbs. The superlative 
degree is expressed by adverbs, meaning "very, exceeding*, 
ly etc.* It would appear from this general survey that the * 
construction of sentences does not follow the Sanskrit—it 
is of independent origin and of native growth. It is an 
Indonesian frame that sustains the Indian soul. 

There is a tradition in the A/i that the art of writ*^ 
ing was introduced in Java by a Brahmai^ called Tritresta, 
who is a half*mythical person. In the present state • 
of our knowledge! It is difficult to say how far this is 
based on facts. At any rate, we cajinot ignore the 
fact that the order of alphabets in DevajiSgarT has > 

L 

t 

1 J. L«yd«D, 'Ssiays relating t« l&do*.Cbiua,' vol. I, p. 96, 
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been iini(aled j|i. the Sumatran and Celebes 
alphabets. The order is different in Javanese, thougli it 
appears that the Indian arrangement was not unknown 
to the Javauese peoples. On account oi this different 
system» ?ome sciioI>«rs are Inclined to believe that these 
A^ams Were introduced in Java at a time, wtien the 
order in India itself was not fixed at all, The decimal 
system of noiation, however, a con-picuous gift of the 
•Indian peoples, for wliich the world will ever be indebted 
•to the Hindus.’, With these preliminary remark.s on the 
cultural contact of the two most interesting peoples of 
Southeast A'ia, we pass on to our study of liters tme proper 
^-which is the main theme of this work. In the cvnclud* 
ing chapter of this book we shah have occasion to pause 
for a (cometit over the Consequent results of lndo*Javanese 
contact and gHUge the depth of Indian culiural influence 
on the live4 and ideals of the Javanese and the Halitiese 
peoples. At present let us see what India contributed to 
the literature of the^^e inteiesiing peoples and how far 
their literature was developed and modified through the 
curious commingling of literary ideals of t))ese two types 
•of peoples—the Iiido*Aryan and tlie Austronesian families 
of the human race. 



CHAPTER 11 . 

«ACRED LTTERATTmB-(A) THE VEDAS AND (B) THE 
BRAEMA5ipAPDaA>fA 

in Java and Bilj, there are many books on theology, 
which are directly or indirectly connected wfth the sacred 
literature of India. Bssides the so-called Vedas—which do 
7i0t exist at the present motnent—we have the Brahma- 
'ndafiurnTux, Bhuvanako^a, Bkuvanasar\\k<iep/t^ Tattva Sang 
Hyang MahafnSna, Bfhcupati Tatfva, Sang Nyang 
Ka'nohayamkan^w’WiCh rank foremost in popular estima- 
tion. Pari passu, we liave legions of Saiva, Vai|oava and 
Buddhist mantras or charms, many of which have undoubt¬ 
edly been borrowed from India. Paiticularly the 
occurrence of the second verse of the Gsyatn mantra in 
the Suryasevana—« mantra, which the Brahmarias would 
never impart to non-Hindus—Is a positive proof chat this 
mantra, at any rate, was brought over fay t)ie Brihmana 
colonists of India.‘^^ll these books are written partly in 
Sanskrit and partly in old^J^vaneseiand, therefore, a study 
of these works from the view-point of India’s contribution 
is an object of scientific curiosity. As the early Indian 
colonists of Java never intended to commit spiritual 
suicide, it ivas a foregone coociu-lon that a ricli Itido- 
Javaiie«e literature of a religious character would develop 
there under peculiar circumstances. And that is what has 
actually happened there, ^he Indian colonists of Java 

1 J. L. A. Brands* wrote in th© ‘aaotaaksniagea’ on tW 1st 
chapter of Pajuraton that Lohgawe <U 4 gliara?), contamporniy 
of Ken Angrok ( 110 t .’69 fiaka), ia the first BrahmavA of Java. In 
vlaw of a (ang^aoding iDdo-Javanes© contact onw&ida from tlia second 
centuiy of th© Christian are, it is really to b« wondered wliy tli© 
Brihiua^a© abould coma only in the reign of Kan Angrok, and not 
soarlier. Of. Pabtau’i statement, mentioned in th© first chapter. 
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not only brought their forms and ritnata of worship but 
also their religious literature, which is the very foundation 

their life. That is the reason probably why the largest 
number of book* of Indian origin in Java and Bali are of a 
religious character-^ I ways the secular tone ha* been 
subordinated to theological considerations even in the few 
secular works that we do possess, 

^ we classify, again, the old-Javanese writers of the 
scMtalled Vedic literature of Indonesia, we are agreeably 
snrpriwd to find that the largest number of writers come 
from the 5ects of the ^ivas and the Buddhists, and least 
from the Vni^^avas. Though the earliest colonists of 
West Java were probably BrAhma^jical Hindus' from Sou* 
them India^as U suggested by the $o<called Vefigi-scrlpt of 
e. 400 A. r.—they seem to have been submerged under the 
waves of newer ^Iva colonists, whom we see established 
in Middle Java At a later date. We do not know if these 
early colonists of West Java contributed anything towards 
Ibe development of the ancient Javanese literature. Leaving 
aside the Kalasan inscription of e. 778 a. d., which is the 
first iuwf*record extant of Java, literature proper, as we 
understand by the term, does not take its start before 
the loth century A. D. Is it not curious, that within 6* 
centuries of Hindu influence in Java ranging at least from 
the 4th to the lOth, they contributed nothing towards the 
development of the literature of the country ^ The 
problem seriously sets us a*tbinking. This .«5tate of affair?, 
we think, was due to various reasons and of them, the firs^ 
place must be assigned to the struggle of languages— 
kidian as well as Javanese, Nothing sort of a miracle 
can change or Iraosform the language of a country wuhin 
an appreciably short time and, as the earliest Indian 
colonists of Java were not of sufficient ntimbers. the 

I We do not know whether they were geiree or Vaiwovas, ae 
Ibe ioserigtioDs do not steU uytliiiig expli^tiy. 
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experiment must have been protracted for a long time. It 
ia very probnblc tliat the native dialects of Java persistently 
opposetl the intr(rsi«>n of the Sanskrit Iai>guage, which, 
however, on account of it« polish and richness, began to 
make steady progress. The strength of Sanskrit was 
further augment'iil by the influx of fresh colonists from 
India; ihe J^ivanese peoples as well during che^e 
centuries of contact beg.in to appreciate the melody and 
rhythm i>f Sanskrit, wixich was cafiable of expressing 
the most subtle ideas In the most exquisite foims. 
>^hi$ compromise in the field of language created the 
wonderful but artificial kawt, in which majority of words 
are Sanskritic and least Javanese. This struggle of two 
languages—Indo-Aryun and Ausironesian—probably re¬ 
tarded the spontaneous growth of literature for a consider¬ 
able time till the development of the artificial compremise- 
langnage created a new field for literary enterprise, As 
Sanskrit and Javanese would not be understood by the 
earliest liKlo-Javanese society, necessity was felt for the 
creation of a language of the type which, while 

retaining the forms of the oldest Javanese construction! 
would bear the spirit of a more refined language. Kaui 
language is, therefore, in some respects the continuation of 
the classical literature of ancient India. 

^^he oldest kawi^ttcct'd, as stated previously, is the 
celebrated Kalasan inscription of c. 77% A.D. The oldest 
dialect of Java which was merely marking rime before the 
eighth century a. D,, now begins to develop rapidly in a 
newer form, the annals of the Indo-Javanese literature, 
the Kalasan inscription, therefore, not only represents the 
synthesis of two cultural ideals but also tends to give a 
.start to literature proper. According to some scholars, 
certain books written in old-Javanese or kawi may b« 
assigned to the Sth and 9th centuries of the Christian era. 

we accept this conjecture, we can provisionally accept 
77$ A.D. as the starting point of the Javanese hteratuw, 
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thoi^h definite proof of it cannot be obtained before the 
lUh century A.a As the rich Sanskrit language was Us 
han<)-mai<h tljere is no wonder that the ^rtw^r-litcrature 
suddenly bursts forth in full glory even in its infancy. 

/ It jnsy be a^ued again that the Indo Javanese literature 
prior to the tentli century A.D. may have met the same fate 
which awaited the pre-Kautillya i^rtha 63 stras.* it is quite 
natural that if some works of outstandii^g merit are written 
on a particular topic, the earlier ones are gradually over* 
shadowed by those newer in the field and become extinct 
in due course. The difficulties in the way of our accej^ting 
this hypothesis He in the fact that the oldest Java' ese vehi¬ 
cle does not appear to ht strong enough to carry tl^e burden 
of rich imageries and subtle ideas with their abstruse shades 
and meanii'gs, as were introduced by the oldest colonists 
of ancient India. Indeed, it requires robust faith 
to believe in the possibiiUies of a literature that has left 
beliind no vestige for the pr^Kalasaii period. .Supposing, 
but not admitting, that thfe was an Indigenous literature 
before the eighth century a. d. which has followed the 
suit of the pre*Kau^liiya ArthalAstras, wliat guarantee is^ there 
that every work of this period would be covered by some 
outstanding compositions of ihe post*Sipdok period of Ind^ 
Javanese liistory and become extinct as a result thereof ? 
If tlieie was any literature before the e^hth century a, d., 
its disappearance has to be traced to a differeivt reason ; 
hesause, no literature, however rich, can cover every subject 
of the previous authors, the ninth century, however, 
Indian cultural influence definitely predotnlnated over the 
Javanese, and the Srtivice revival of 8^3 A.v. gave it a further 
impetus, winch is clearly discernible in the Rama-reliefs of 
the PrainbSnan-group. The f22 years intervening between 
A, t>. may, therefore, be regarded as a transitional 

1 I kta indebUii to Prof, V. N. GbossI, il.A., Ph.D,, for d»w. 
iag my parUcHlar attention to this side of the’question. 
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period. The language used in the Kalasan inscription was 
thus improved by writers of the lOth century a. d., 
who adopter! it for their literature and gave it a final form. 
Twartls the beginning of the lith century A. D., 
Vai?ijavjsm seem^ to have made some headway in West 
Java, and Val^nava literature flourished under king Tjitjatib, 
probably himself a Vai|ijava by faith, r^Kedirirecords 
belonging to the middle of the nth century a. D. also 
betray a strong Vai?i5avite tinge. If we, however, take a 
genera) view of the Indo*Javanese literaturCi it appears that 
the majority of writer.^ arc either Huddhists or l^ivas and 
few Vai^navas, This fact indicates the unique position 
of the daivas and the Buddhists in the peculiarlynTonstitut- 
ed Indo Javanese society. 

With the Balinese peoples, however, everything is blank 
and no record can be dated before SiS^ka year or 896 
A.D.’ Tlie (najo)lty of their wtitinga are either adaptations 
or borrowings from the tndo*Javanese classical literature, 
and in this way the interlinear trarislation of the J^Stnayanai 
the Bharatayutidha kidung^ the Rama kidungy etc,, have 
continued In Ball. There are some excellent works 
of indigenous origin, hut as they do not come within our 
purview, we do not consider them for our present purpose! 
It is a matter of congratulation, bowever, that much of ih^ 
Indo Javane'^e literature has been able to escape the 
terrible fate of the Buddhist libraries of Vlkramadllri and 
Uddandapura, which were totally destroyed by the Muslim 
conquerors. As the Eastern Roman Empire preserved the 
vestiges of the GrficoRoman culture in Constantinople, or 
as Nepal preserved the heritage of the twrUth*centuiy 
Bauddi'annonks of Bengal, so also the little island of Balt 
was able to sustain the classical literature of Java, whose loss 
would have undoubtedly diminished much of our interest in 
the Indu-Javanese cultural history. Though our knowledge 


1 Dr. W. F. StQttcilieioi, ‘OadLedeu Vim Bali/ p. d. 
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of tlie fiirUest of Che todo Balinese llterAture is not 

sufficlenHy clear, it ratv be staled in general that most 
of the Indian works that have penetrated into the inland 
of Java have also retained their hold In the literary circles 
of Bali. 

/ Tiie question now naturally arises why the creators of tlie 
Indo^Javanese literature wrote partly in Sansl^ric and rarely 
in Frikrt or Pill ? Why is it a fact that even the Buddhist 
writers did not shun Sanskrit In favour of canonical 
which was the sacred veliicle of their religious literature ? 
From the time of Lord Buddha right up to the tfine of the 
Gupta supremacy, Pali was enjoying an unparalle ed reputa* 
tion In the land of Its or^in and it would be quite natural^ 
therefore, to suppose that the Indian Buddhist ernigrants 
in Java would try to leave an impress of their literature 
(on the literature of Indonesia, and this would perilaps 
have been the logical outcome, was a pure accident^ 
however, that the earliest Indian colonists of Java were 
Brahmanieal Hindus and they had settled, a^ far as we 
know at the present cnomant, befoie the arrival of the 
[ Buddhist Immigrants, Influx of the Br^hma^ioal 

'i Hindus, besides ocher contributing factors, necessarily 
had a greater influence on the history of AVim literature, 
which, in its earliest stages began to be moulded by 
the peoples that came earner, .insides, tbe current of 
Sanskrit literature, which was re-tnvigorated inthepost- 
Vedic period by many works on philo.«ophy and religion, 
Reived a tremendous stimulus from the pr<»ii6c con- 
Uibutions of Bhisa, A^vaghofa, Kalidasa and other writers 
of the pos'-Mauryan period. In the place of ivlint ifi called 
PrrUrf by Senart, Sanskrit Inscriptions 
gradually, camb to hold the ground from tbe second 
century &q. till we come to the age of elaborate Sans¬ 
krit fir<i9asu's the .type of Harisena's Allahabad ins^ 
eription. Now,'when these B^hmanical colonists Ian'h d as the 

toreh'bearers of Indian civilisation in this outlying Irontier 
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India of and bscame tlie vanguard of succeeding Indian 
influxes—Hindu and Buddhistic—they naturally brouglit 
along with them the legacy of this Sanskrit literature, 
which, enriched by the writings of contemi>orary Sanskrit 
authors, was stirring the imaginations of the Indian world. 
Notwithstanding the past grandeur of Pali, it could not 
make any headway in this *'iiland-einpire’' for want of 
zealous prot^oidsta, who could stem back the tide of 
Sanskrit influence. Asokan inscriptions do not mention 
the despatch of any Buddhist missionary for the propaga* 
tion of Buddhism in Java and, when the Blhk^us came at 
all, their language and literature were on the general decline 
in the mainland. Whether we admit or not the proposition 
of Maiiamahopidliyuya Pandit Haraprasad ^Sstri that the 
Maurya empire collapsed as a result of BrShmar^iCHl reac¬ 
tion,^ the facts remain that after the break*down of the 
! Maury an political machinery, Brahmai^ical influence gradu¬ 
ally becomes predominant in the main theatres of Indian 
t history. The rule of the Kiijvas, Suagas, Andhrabhrtyas, 
Vakanakas and even of the Western satraps really 
reflects the spirit of Neo-Hinduism, which, with its 
•elaborate rituals and ceremonials offered a counterblast to 
Mahay§nUt Buddhism. Thd final verdict on this point 
was given in the fourth century A.D,, when the powerful 
patronage of the Imperial Gupta monarchs brought 
; Hindu Ism on a par with A^kan Buddhism, which, iiot- 
•witbstandirg the official support of the Ku^ana inonarebs 
.began to decline for the time being. when the 

>Buddhi't preachers of the MahSySnist school began to 
pour into these groups of Islands, they bad no 
.powetful state-support behind them, and they noticed with 
some chagrin after their arrival in Java that the Brahma- 
^)ica] colonists (may be Salvas or Vaifnavas) of the South, 
.«nd the Salva colonists of Western India were coutforiably 


.1 p. 269, 
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lodged in West and MiddIe;Java and Sanskrit had made 
some progress as a vehicle of literature. ‘ The citadel of 
Sanskrit might still have been stormed if the Buddhists 
came in sufficient numbers, which they never did. When the 
Chinese pilgrim Fahian visited Java in the beginning of 
the 5th century A.O.. the Buddhists were very few in the 
island and their influence counted all too little, And 
hence, there is no wonder, that when the question of 
writing the Kalasan inscription cropped up, roedihed Sans¬ 
krit or Kawi was adopted as the vehicle of expiession 
and Nagari became the script It practically decided 
the virtual predominance of Sanskrit, which henceforward 
began to develop under tbe triple auspices of the 
Brihmanical Hindus, Buddhists and the Javanese. 
Outside the literary sphere, they also began to develop a 
coioponte comproreise'religion, a rough grasp of which is 
necessary for a proper undertanding of the literature of 
Java and Ball, which is replete wiih modified theories 
BrShmanical and Buddhiatic phllosot hy. 

The close relation that subsisted between tliese twO' 
important communities of Java and Bali bad naturally 
exerted some coori^nate Influence on contemporary litera¬ 
ture and society.fact, a study of ihe ancient Indo* 
Javanese literature would clearly demonstrate how Saiv- 
ism gradually came into the iimedight and Buddhism 
receded to the back-ground. ^ sort of compromhe in 
religion was the outcome of this Interrelatioi ship \ but 
evidently, the Indo-Javancse community of the Buddhists 
and the Hindus more compromised their religious views 
than their bretJiren in Pd la Bengal. Fgla-inscaptions never 
Identify Buddha with Lord 3 lva nor do they recognise 
the former as the younger brother of the latter, though, 
by the time of K^eraendra of KaemTr filth century a.d,). 
and Jayadeva of Bengal (uth century A.D.), Buddha. 

1 Cf. the iaoaiuge of ineriptiom dated before 778 A.D,. 
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was absorbed into the Hindu pantheon as an incarna* 
tion of Vi?!?"* compromise in religion is demonstrated 

in the festivities of Bali, in the literature and inscriptions 
of Java. . An avowed MantraySnlst worU of great impor*^^ 
tance—the Hyang Katn<tkayanikaH^\\^,z not even 

free from Saiva tinge. It appears thus that tlirre was going' 
on a strenuous effort to merge the two god-heads^^iva and' 
Buddha—into one, In the Simpang-sione inscription of 
Airlangga (Saka 956^1034 A.D), we come acrosa the 
phrase —Sogatn in the Calcutta-stone inscrip^ 
tion of the same Wing, dated 96$ ^ka# 1043 a.d.^ we find 
the expressiOJij '‘Sonata Mahekvara Mohabrakifut^'’.^ 
Again, the Singsari m«cription of 127$ Saka era (1331 A,D,J 
states. " Mahabruh'uS"^ Seva Sogaia'*^ This is not only 
evident in inscriptions, but also in literature. The agar a- 
hrtagama says,* “God Buddha differs not from Siva, the 

uppermost of gods.they are different and thej’ are 

one I” The term 'Saivn-BuddheC , has also been used iri^ 
song 40 of the above work. In the lontar*Ms. of Sang 
Hyang Kamahayanikan (Cod. 506$ of the Lombok collec¬ 
tion), we come across on fol. 22 the expression, "Buddha 
tunggal lawan ^va'* i. e. Bucldha is one with Lord' 
Siva.* In fact, Buddha has been regarded in Indonesia 
as the youngest brother of Siva. It is interesting to 
note that the peoples of Java and Bali do not worship 
there the Buddhistic $lva but rather the ^ivistic Buddha.. 
We have got there “rSiva-Buddha lay as", i.e., temples of 
Siva-Buddha, ^ 

This prominent factor has tinctured the sacred litera¬ 
ture of Indonesia. So there Is no wonder if we notice 
that the Javanese Buddhist authors have written stories in 

1 Bijclragen T. L. Vk., deel 75, p. 2S. 

7 Ibid., deel 65 , p. 13 , quoted by Vau Berde. 

3 Ibid., 7 th 6, p. 67 , “Kieun-e Bgdrage tvt d« K«nu» 

Van het Mabayanisco op Java," 
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which a« borrowed not from the fatakas 
or the legends of Buddha, but from the great epic 
stories of India. The difference, however, between the 
Buddhist Vajrayanism, whici is a later off*shoot of the 
Mantrayanist school, and the BrShma^ical TiniricisiD does 
not appear to be quite clear. The nihilistic ^SHayatA' and 
are present in both the ^aiva and tlie Buddhistic 
writings, and we do not possess safRcient materials to bring 
; cot clearly how far they are ba^cd upon the Samkbya 
philosophy, the Vedanta and t!ie teachings of the Midhya- 
iziika school. Whatever difference there might have been 
dnriiig the ninth and the tenth centuries of the Christian 
era between Vajrayinism and Brlhmamcal Tantricism, we 
find that their main ideological differences were fast dis* 
appearing by the middle of the eleventh century and, 
that is due to the development of the Siva*Bud(lh& cult^ 
The un'BuddhistIc opening of the book NagarakfiS’ 
ganta, which was composed In 1365 A.D., explains this 
^nyata or Vffidness in such a way that the inefaphysical 
theories of the MantraySna and tire Brlhma^ical Vedanta 
commingle on the same point.^ Let us see bow proceeds 
the argument of ttie Nugiirakf/agama \— 

Buddha B Kha « AkSSa ^Sfinya 
and 

$iva - Akila b Kha B^urtya 
Therefore, Buddha B$ivaBO. 

As Kern points out, this philosophy of SZuyarrb* 

;js the e:>seuce of Vedantisin as well as Vajrayanism, 
which seek to releaise the individual soul from the bond^e 
of' this material world an its endeavour to attain NirvSna 

1 Tbara are man; gods ted anddessea in Bali, whose wonbip ra* 
• ^mca the jcnutK^oIUboraiion of the BuddhiKts and tha Hindus, witliont 

which it cannot celebrated. Vida details ia Btidragail T. L. Tk., 
•^1 ?$, >. 1 & 

2 Karo. Bijdraean T, t. Vk., 5 , MS ff. 
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or salvation. This is the pervading note of a laige number 
tbefilogical works of In«lonesia and, therefore, it is 
absolutely necessary to have some idea of it at the very 
outset, though we shall discuss the subject more fully later 
on. With these preliminary remarks, we now pass oo to our 
subject proifCr, viz.—the ‘Vedas of Indonesia’. 

The phrases, * Vedas of Indonesia' and tl^e ‘Vedic litera¬ 
ture’ have sometimes been used by foreign scholars, though 
it is probably a misnomer to call them as such, .^he Vedas, 
as we understand by the term, do not exist in Java and Bali 
nor is there any proof that they did ever exist. Only 
the names of the Vedas appear to be quite familiar with 
the Javanese and the Raline«e priests, who cannoti how 
ever, offer any substantial information on this point. Still, 
we have sometimes used these phrases, because they 
exactly tran'ilate the spirit of a section of the Indo-Javanesc 
and the IndoBaJinese literature, which we are going to 
discuss now. 

Dr. Friederich mentioned the names of the four Vedas 
as(i) the Rig Veda, (a) the Jadjoer Veda, (5^ the Lama 
Veda and (4) the Artawa Veda, and conjectured that they 
travelled into the island of Bali from Kediri and Majapahit,^ 
As the Vedas, however, do not exist and as we do not know 
what they contained even if they existed at all, it is very 
difficult for us to assess the value of the hypothesis of 
Dr. Friederich. further, the Balinese priests U'le the words 
*Vcda’ and ‘Caturveda', but what was exactly connoted by 
them during the Indo Javanese period, it is very difficult 
to s>*y.j^r. Goris says*, ‘‘The fact that by Veda the Balinese 
peoples understood only charms and nothing else, is no guess¬ 
ing ; it appears from the ^Vivaktt*, where /Sd^^mantras 
or charms have been translated in the Balinese recension 

1 Vidd ‘VcMrloupii; V^rdkig Van h«t ellnnd Btli’ in Verband. 

.Sat. Q«aoot., de«l XXU, 1840 , 10. 

. 2 Vide 'Ondj&vaaneche va Balineesche Theolocie.* p. 144 . * 
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by **Ve(iila". Siiziilacly, the extract *Buddh<^v{da’ is merely 
a charm and centams some formulu of the Buddhists. 

. The B alinese 8 rah ma . h owever, roentio ns only 

three Vedas quite incidentaUy, viz., the 3 k> Vaju«, and 
S&ma. which contained only 4 sfclrat,^ t.g., (i) the Dravya 
or 9 elementary substances, (z) Guna (Saitva, Rajab# 
Tamab), (3) Karma (or the practical part) and, (4) the 
B%/ana’Sl0tra or hymn to the family or the race,* which thus, 
appears to be the genealogical part of the work, [f at all 
these Indian Vedas came to Indonesia, they are long lost 
beyond our liopes of recovery.'^ Beyond tliese statements,, 
we cannot say anything more at the presei^t state of our 
knowledge. We now go on to discuss the Balinese recen- 
»on of the Indian BraMmu^nfiurS'^, which was £rst (Ms- 
cussed^ and analysed by Dr. Frlederlch as early as 1849. 

^ In India, we hnve got iS Fura^s, which expound the 
3 cults of Brahmn. Vtanu and Mahelvara. In Indonesia, 
however, we come across only one Purai^a and that is the 
book under review. It contains the story of creation, 
the reign of tlie different Manus, the description of time 
and space according to the Indian notion, the history of the 
old royal families and the mythology and mythlcaL 
chronology. This piirina has been described as written by 
BhagavSn Vyisa and quite incidentally Viloiiki has been 
mentioned as the writer of the liSfnayana. 

Just nice the Indian recension/ the 

\ I 

^1 

1 Vide Verliiuid. RaC. Conovt., deel XXil, p. 

'J Atx'ordin^ r«put0d antiior nf th«> VeJ^iku sysKui of. 

pliilMOi)hy, the eoutotitf. of the uuiroi'se &re distributed und«r 9' 
catosorivs, of which the fii%t three are ( 1 ) J}furuH, (2) sod 

(3) Aomtw. 

H Verhaod. Bat. Oeuoot., XXII, p. W ff. 

4 * ‘A 7/ intH m wiiyti a s ru ■ ik, IntOh a r ^<7 pn/fini = antutef^ 

A f 0 ’ A • fra ssriifiJfl ■ «> ■ epoeami fo^^ 

I'arvafSfiSIlmCti v<n^^e." 

eaiitparcUi «d. I,' 484 l 0 v. 
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•of BaH also states that the woi Id was created from ‘A‘n 4 <t* 
or egg the penances of Brahma. The author of 
“the BAlinese recension then mentions the story of the 
creation of the four sons of Brahma, but he gives the 
names of two sons only, to wit, (i) Sunanda and Sanat* 
kumira, Dr. H. N. Van der Tuuk,* however, referred 
to a second Ms.» which seems to be fuller than the one 
•used by Dr, Friederich, Because, it not only gires the 
name of the third son {irMunsa-putra) as Sanaka, but also 
gives us some additional information*. The name Sunanda 
•of Friedericli’s Ms. has been changed into £n»inda in 
the Ms. of V, d, Tuok. The Indian recension^ 
gives in one place only three names, e.g. Sanandana, 
Sanaka and Sanatana and in another placed 4, e.g, Sananda, 
Sanaka, Sanatana, and SanatWumSra, It is probably this 
list, which has been refened to in the Balinese recension. 
The Ms. of Dr. Van der Tuuk further introduces us at the 
very beginning to a king called Dasamakr$na or DiBima* 
krsna* and to the two Bhagavilnas. Fomahar?aria and 
Nemlseya,® who were interrogated by the king to relate 
the'M^anuvarji^ir/zma/ After (his, follow* a lengthy des' 
cription of tl\e creation and the birth of the four minasa* 
pufras:‘‘^/« sasar//a bhag<\vd>n wnasiin S/fHanak samZn.'* 
Then follows a tedious description of the origin of time 
and space, as we hnd in the Indlsn recension. Brahmi 
then proceeded to create the nine Devar^iSf e.g. Marlci, 
Bhjgu. Abgir, Pulasta, Pulalta, Kratu, Dak§a, Atri, and 


1 u. R, A. S,, New SericA, 19 , p. 47 . 

3 Vids € 7 tb 6th AdhySf A. 

3 VidA 3 fch A*lhj'u.rn, 67-68 wrtSi. 

•4 AdhisiuialnsuD. 

6 Tliib woa prohabJ; dus U> tlid difficulty of tJio t>M)bkrii t«xt. 
'ft «£i« not a aaniA bnt really An adjeetiTo to Romoharsaoa. riia 
.Javanese author perhaps could not understand it and took It for a 
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VaSiftha. In the Indian recension,* we find Ai1gjra«4 
in the place of Anglra, and Pulastya in the place of Polasta.. 
The arrangement of names also differ. After creatir^ 
all these nine Dtvar^s, Uae Creator suddenly remem¬ 
bered that he had not > et created his own grand father 
and forthwith he proceeded to give a form to Siva 
Faramefivara, the highest of gods. It undoubtedly is 
reminiscent of early Saiva iniiijence. After this, he 
created tlie Devas, the Asnras, the Pitrs« the Yakias the 
Manufyas, etc.^ He then divided men into four castes and 
created Dharma and Ahit/isS. When this was 
done, the go<l proceeded to create SvayambliRva Manu 
and Batarl Sataru^a, who begot the beautiful datnsci Ratir 
wife of the I-ove-god Kama. The Indian BrtPurii-Mm, 
however, has made some confusion over Rati and Satarupl, 
who have beeti identified in one placed as the wife of 
Svayambhuva Manu, ,In aciotlier place,* Rati has 
been described as the wife of IC^mai as we frequently 
notice Id the Indian and the Indonesian literature, Then 
follows the geneatc^y of 5va)ambhuva Manu, and his rela¬ 
tion will) the 9 Dtvat^i has been set forth with some delails, 
The twelve Yamas and Lakjtnl Were created next, Next 
we come across Buddha, who has been described as the son 
.of Buddhi. After this, we ate introduced to the story of 
Nllalohita, i,e., Slva^tbe Red one with the blue tbroaCf 
who b^ot looo children. Now comes In Sri as the 
daughter of Bhrgu and wife ofVifnu,* Sarasvatt, how¬ 
ever, has been described as the wife of PurnamSsa, as- 


1 Vide Otli diap., G-l-W Ver-satt. 

B—Br. Aa,T3; ‘'athu vsyjut 2 >^afcAu^.'’ 

3 I^U v«K« is the 10 Adliyiya. 

4 d7t!i verae Id tbe 10 Adhya^. 

3 lo Bali, flbe la alao kn<W)i m fiira's wife. Tide Verliend, Bat. 
Genoob., deal ZZn, p, 88; Voorloopig voralag Tan bet eiltsd Bali^ 
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we find in the Indian recension.' Agni has been described, 
aa the son of Bljagsvan Arigira and Smrti. . The rain-god 
Parjanya is a scion of this dynasty.* . /the author of 
the Bahnese recension then informs us that the K^atriya 
family of Daha or Kederi is descended from tl^e holy 
Pulal^a. Thus one of the Indonesian royal dynasties is 
traced to one Devar%i. • 

.The 7 divisions of the world given in the Bal. 
recension do not differ from those in the I ndhn recension, 
pnly the Sao.«krjt SakadvTpa has been corrupted into • 
Sangkadvjpa. These names appear to be further changed * 

in the book Saptaikuvana/ where we come across '•. 

dfpa. Jambudvipa, Sangkadipa» Salmadipa, Gomendfpa, 
Sam ad vt pa and KroSa<lv1pa.^' We do not know from which 
sources the names of GomeiidTpa and the Samadvipa have 
been derived. These 7 divisions, however, came to be ruled ' 
over by the grandsons of SvayambhQva Manu—the 7 
Manus, e.g. Savana. Jutiraru, Vapusmajita, MecJatiti, 
Gomeda, Avja and Agnindra,* the fast king being the ruler 
of Jambudvipa. The ^ons of the last-mentioned Agnindra 
are, (a) Nabi, (b) Kimpurus^. (c) Harivar^, (d) llav^tta, 
(e) llamyaka, (f) Hiranyaka, (g) Kuru, (h) Badra, and (i> 
Ketumila. These names aiso occur in tlie Indian recension 
(34th chapter) with slight modifications, eg. Nal», . 
Bamyaka, Hiranyaka and Badra of the Balinese recension 
are respectively Nabhi, Ramya. Hiranvitn and Bhadridva of 
the Indian recension ; others do not differ. These persons 
ruled over the 9 divisions of the Jambudvipa, Nabi ruled 
over the Himahvavaris or the Himavana region. The tract 


1 oh8pt«r, 10*11 verseo. In the eld*jAvan«se TriiamHwya. - 

&1ie U the wife ef Brabme. 

i Zudian recensioo, 17th iCoka of the 39eh chapter. 

9 OitdjaT&aiiMlic Balineescbe Theologle, p. 109 ff. 

4 The Indian recension haa 'i^nidhra.' 
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'between the HitnavAna and the Hunaku^a was ruled over by 
Kimpunisa. Harivarfa wa» the sovereign of the Ni0da* 
var^ which is to the east of the Himakuta and to the 
Somh of the Itavrtta. Now this Ilavftta has been describ¬ 
ed as the higitest point at the Middle of the earth and was 
lorded over by DiVftta. Ramyaka governed the region, 
which is to the North of tlie Ilavrtt^ an<i tlie Nllaparvata, 
and which bears his name. T)ie region to the North of the 
Sveuparvata. the ^tavar$a of ihe Indian recension, was 
known as the Hiran/akavar^a and Hiranyaka was its 
master. The celebrated Kurovarsa, situated to the North of 
the ^fu^avan was Cl:e dominion of Kuru. Badravar^^a, which 
corresponds to the Milyavanavaria^ of the Indian recen¬ 
sion, was ruled over by Badra^the Bhadraiva of the Indian 
Sraipt 3 n 4 o^rSpanh It lies to the West of the Mafijavil* 
.and to the East of the Meru. Tive last of the sons—Ketu- 
mSla^ruled over the region, which is to the East of the 
Gandhamldana and to the West of the rest of tlie Varsas. 
.This is the Gandhamadanavar^a of the Indian recension, 

Of all these rulers, Nabi Is the overlord. By lus wife 
Manudevi, he begot 25 sons.^ SvayambhQva Maiiu further 
created 11 Rudras. 12 Adityas, 8 Vasus, 32 Sadias, 10 
Visvadevas, 2 Sanggis (^), 12 Bhargavas, etc. Our author 
then gives an account of the dikration of life in relation to 
the He says that men would live 18S years in 

the Kreta. 14? in the Treta, 126 in the Dvipara, and 84 in 
the Kali Yuga. Then comes in the description of chaos, in 
which alone Manu was saved and he,—not Brahma, created 
.X Deva, I Bai, t Asura. iPitf, i Manusya, i Bhuta, i Prfiaca, 
.1 Oandharva, i Yak^a and 1 Rik^asa. After the descrip- 


1 Vide 34tlt chap. 

3 M&IjeTtQ of the lodiaa recensions, 

3 The Id diet) teceiaioa bM bu wife m Marudevi and his only 
•on it wbo in the originator of ^6 Esatriyes. 
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tion of this chaos, we find an account o! the Aiya4Heiit 
via., Brahmacartj Grhasta, Wekanasa (or Vinaprastha) and 
Yatl. 

Some Indian scholars have thought that the date of 
the Baimese Brahnin^purana \9 €, 50c A.D. It ought 
to be clearly understood that the earliest reference to the 
Bal. recension occurs in the oId«Javanese Adiparvan/ which 
was probably composed in the lotb century A.D. All that 
we can say at the present moment is that it existed in the 
loth century A.D., and to push back the date to the 5th 
century a.d. would be rather premature. It had also a 
Kakawin recension of 1$ songs. 

There are reasons to believe that, besides the 
Brahma'^apurs'^nk, the Indian Vi^^upura-o,ai^ was also 
present In Java and Bali in the lndo*Javanese period. 
This appears to us to be due to the fact that the story of 
Vena and Kisida’s birth as given in the Vi^^pura-Mm, 
does not materially differ from the account of the 
Balinese recension of the Indian Brahm&Tyiapur'S’rtani. 
Besides, the accounts of the Kakawin Kalayavananfaka seem 
to have been .borrowed from the Vi^upurl'^Tfi \ some reliefs 
at Caiyji Jago also tally with the accounts of the same work. 
Sometimes, the genealogical portions of the Javanese 
Adiparva tally with the lists of the Indian 
and not with similar portions of the Indian Adiparvan, 
as Dr. Hazeu points out.” These reasons confirm our 
suspicion that the book was once present in Indoneslai 
and baa subsequently been lost. 


1 Cf. the statoment: *'afus& SaA tira siddfuji 

'winelt ifiuzAa/ya mwcA A^taddiapOTva 

2. .'Oodiap&a&jcbd Adipatw* eu :Zija :SaascTii OrlgiUMl’ m 
'O'ijdschiift V. I, T. h. Tk. N. Luli^; deel ZLllF, 1901. p. 9^2. 
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SACRED LITERATURE, CewtW.—SOME OTHER FORKS 
OP PAUlUfTIC CHARACTER 

In this cat^ory we shall di&cuss some other tbeologk' 
cal works, which describe the nature and process of the 
Hinduistic and the Buddhistic rituals. They sometimes 
discuss the cosmos, myths of creation, the view of life 
in general, ideas of the next world and all such things 
which Jiave direct bearing upon the religioo of the 
peoples. It ought to be noted that some of 
the Buddhist works of this category show unmistakable 
signs of Saivite theology and via versa. Of these books». 
we shall first take up the Saivlte Bhuvanak<^, which 
means the 'treasure of the world’ i 

The book is dmded into lo gliapters, called Paulas. 
The first 5 pa^las form the nucleus of the Brahmarahasya,. 
the sixth faUtla U known as the JSSna-siddUantadastrao.. 
Bha$isa*mantra*saka1a*vidhi-eastram is tJie name of the 
7^Pat<tlaf and the 6th one goes by the name of Jfiana-sam- 
k^pa^nSma'&astram. The remaining two. have got no 
special name. Dr. Goris says that it may be. 
regarded as a counterpart of the Buddhist Sang, 
liyaftg Kamak^yanikan X\\U it belongs to the TSntric 
literature of the Siddhinta. School. There are many 
Sanskrit liokas, followed by an old*Javanese prose transla¬ 
tion. The work clearly betrays some PaurSnic influences, 
and Dr. Goris has compared a few citations from the 
Bhtnanako^ and the AgnipuraMr^ to show the similarity 
of both. The verse, e.g. *'Iti Bhuvana-saniddhya-nima llsira, 
Brabmarabasyaro, prathamah pa^alaV’ in tbe book under 
^ieF may, be compared with.'Tts .Igaeye Mabapur^ 
iy otibs&irasaco nS ma eka*vtfp^aty » adhika&atatamo’ -. 
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dhyayab^’of the A^fiurSiytrri, c\id,p. t2i. Similarly, ‘Iti 
Bhasina-mantra*sakala-vidhi*^crarpdTitIya^ patala];i’' in tbo 
Bhuvanako^ may be compared with *‘Itj SdimabapurS^e 
Agneye snina-vidbi-kathanam nama dvS.viindo*«dhy§ya^^at 
the eod of the 32nd chapter of the Agni/ura^m. It may 
be remarked, however, that many non*PaurS;jic works also 
contain these cliaracteristics, Let us rtow see how the 
^aivite Bhu^anako^'^ presents the whole theme 
‘'Avighnaqj astu: 

Sasang^aha kSri sira movus, hngnira : 

(1) PraQacnya» ^Irase ( 3 irasS ?), Deva, vSkyam 
munir amanmatha 
Devadeva, Mahideva, Paramesvara, 

Sangkara 

muni BliSrgava, sira mabyun tumakwanakSn ikang 
pada nlrbSpa ri bha^&ra, mangkana pwSbbiprayanita, 
manambah ta sira ri hhaUra, "sirasi*', makakSraoa hulu* 
nira sira, ri t€tasnira manambah, mojar ta sira : he *'Deva' 
deva'^ kita deva ning devats kabeb, be **MahSdeva’', 
kita Bha^Sra Mahadeva ngaranta, he ^'[Mahesvaray, kita 
Bha^Sra MaheSvara ngaranta, he ''Sangkara”, kita ta 
Bha^ra Sangkara ngaranta.” 

The English rendering* of the above Sanskrit verses 
and Javanese annotations thereof may be stated as 
follows J— 

‘‘X^t there be all peace 

Conceiving all, he (Bhargava) said the following s 

(i) After bowing down his bead before the Deva, the 
ascetic spoke the words t “0 God, God of gods, great God, 
highest Master, O Bliss-bestowef*»«». 

1 T«rt ia Gon«, *Oudiiiraan$che en B&lineeache Tlivologio,’ p. 77., 

2 en tlie Putcb traoslatios of Pr. (xoris. 

S geseically comas in er^ Jarasasd w^rk, 

religions as well ss secvlar. 
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The Javanese commeDtator then continued and ex¬ 
plained the above thus: The ascetic Bhirgava requested 
the Master to describe the state of Nirvana, this was his 
purpose ; be made a salutation by bending low before the 
Master, “SlrasS”—this he did by the middle of his head, 
After his worship, said he, ''Devadeva”, ie. you are the 
God of all gods ; '‘Mahadeva'^ ie^ you Master, MahSdeva 

is Thy name; “[Maheivara]'', (the Skt. has Paramefivara) 
you Master, Mahc<vara is Thy name; “Sahkara”, You 
Master. Sadkara is Thine epithet, and so forth. 

The hrst chapter also speaks of Scnyadiva,* sodalavikSra 
etc. Our author informs us that there are five different 
colours in the heart, viz., raku, trivar^a, asita, dipt a, 
and sphatika, and these dlHerent hues have been described 
as the attributes of Aghora, Tatpuruia, Sadhya, VSnu< 
deva, and The author next points out and quite 

in accordance with the theories of Indian ptulosophy that 
the identification of the individual soul with Idar^a or Siva 
{^voif/taka) leads one to Mok^ or NirviM, which is the 
ultimate goal of life. The process of knowing the self 
{S^r$SfUTfi\ viddki), which culminates at last in a spiritual 
fellowship with God is not only to be met with in the 
UpAni^ds, the Bkagavadg\ta etc., but also in the ^iveh 
Siddhanta.^ These evolutionary steps for the realisation 
of God have been set forth in the (a) tattva ropa (b) tattva 
darlana (c) tattva Suddbi (d) atmarupa (e) atmadar^na 


1 Aa has &9 change, m also duu;a£i?& h«s no change; he 
ie ftifviaura. 

2 According to the Tentree of the Hindus, namee of the seeen 
f»Ma of fiiTA are Tatpiuuse, Aghora, Sod^ojata, YSnodeva 
Hrora, hniakantbe and Caitanye. Of these, the last-mentioned 
tvQ ore not visible and hence, Ritb is generally known ai 
Pa3ca?aktra cr the fiTe4aced one. It ie probable that the Javanese 
epithet 6&dhya correapcnda to the Indian SadyoiSte. 

3 .Tide $aita»id4kAnta, Uaiakir^iji, 
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(f) a(maduddh{ (g) SlvarSpa (h) ^ivadarsana (i) ^ivay<%a 
and (j) tlie Sivabhoga. 

The fifth st^e, which corresponds to the 8th sgtra of 
the ^t/a/HinavodMarfi, lays down, “When the ma/a (sins etc.) 
decreases gradually and (he soul advances in virtue and 
knowledge, there is a greater and greater effulgence of the 
divine grace in it; when the soul has sufficiently advanced 
in virtue and knowledge, charity and faith, the Lord 
appears and instructs*’. In this stage, the ahanv-ffi 3 ftani 
i.e., the conceptions of I-ness and My*ness gradually vani¬ 
sh along with the darkness of avidya, When this vanity 
of Self is annihilated, the individual soul remains in commu • 
nion with the universal soul, and this has been expressed 
hereby the phrase ‘ 8 tv 3 i 7 itaMa'J It is, no doubt, one of 
the highest ideals of Indian philosophy, but in the hands 
of T^tricists, it has often led to the grossest abuses. 

The second chapter introduces us to some details of the 
three worlds. TJxe Javanese author, who certainly 
borrowed these ideas from the ancient Paura^ic 
literature of India, has developed his idea in the light of 
the Indian explanation. The Javanese commentator, how¬ 
ever, has further supplemented the list of these three worlds 
with an account of the different l^^as. He says that BrahmS, 
who is identical with Tatpuru^a, is the ruler of the Maha- 
loka and Janaloka is sustained by V4nu or Sadbya. 
Similarly, the Tapaloka is the place of Vamadeva. The 
highest heaven, however, is the Satyaloka, which is Kudra’s 
place and has been placed in tbe Kar^tJi^miUa. The other 


1 Of. &n interertiDg par»U»t fixim ibo Eg>*ptian ‘Cb&pten oE 
jOcpi&iug FortJi by Day,* oemniooly kiio«’n ta tbe Book of the Dead:—* 
‘*1 an Prince is tbe Field, 

1 om Osiris, 

I am Horns and Uo, 

On© with Osirie—” 

Uork y»n Dorea, of JPorid Poetry, p, 206. 
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places have been located in the navel. The human 
frame has been compared here to a whole world, in 
different r^ions of which the gods are living, This 
perhaps corresponds (o the ^/>/ 4 m»i’A*beavens ot Hindu 
philosophy, which have been placed in what is called the 
sf^afirasada by Javanese theologians, 

The third chapter deals at some length with the Tattva- 
philosophy of the Samkhya School. In the PstafSjala- 
dar&inam, there are twenty-six Tattvas, including the 
Isvara^r/e»<?. Tiiey are prakfti, mahat, abadkira, paflca- 
tanmatra (i.e. Sabda, sparSa, rfipa, rasa, gandha), 
paficajfiSnendriya, paScakarmendriya, manas, pabcamaha* 
bbola and purusa. In the Sinikbyakirika* these have been 
resolved into four classes according to their general 
characteristics 

"M^a»prakftir^avikttir^vMhad^adyaK prakrii* 

vikftayah sapia 

Sadakakas^iu vikSro na prakytir — na vikfSik 

purvAak" 

Prakrti is the material cause and vik^ti is the 
effect. Dehned by its nature, prakiti cannot be 
•derived from any other primary factor. Contrarily, 
that which is derived from an ultiiivate material cause is called 
vikftl, e.g. mahattattva, ahaiikira and pahcatanmatra. Here 
abahkdra has been obtained from mahat; therefore, the 
former is the vikrti of the latter, which is the source of 
aba6kara. In the present example, mahat la the prak;'tr. 
Paficamahabhuta and eleven Indriyas are vikfti in as much 
as they have been derived from a primary source. 
But when any one of them, being In itself the 
effect of a primary cause, produces a new result, it is 


1 Tkte SSipkkTak&tiki, S. 
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•to be known as prakrtioikTii. Puru?a, it should be noted 
•here» 1$ neither prakfti nor vikpU—it is called anubhaya- 
rUpa, i.e. differing from the both sfi Uto. The 
imphcacions of some of these abstruse tattvas have found 
place in our book, which further offers an exposition of the 
•five elements of nature, e.g.akada, Tayu,agni, sal (I a and mah! 
—the 'Kfiity — ap — gtj—marud — vyotaa' of Sanskrit literature. 
The author also describes the Dvada^afaiiva, viz, the 
tativas of Rudra, Furu^a, avyakta, buddhi, ahahkSra, 
paftcatanmatra, (taken as one), manas, akS£a, vayu. agni 
apab and prthivi, which, as stated before^ belong to the 
Satnkhya School of thought, 

The author thinks that the essence of the Tan trie 
SiddhSntasastra has been concisely set forth in the dth 
.chapter called JilSnasiddhlntaiSstram. The ^iva/liina 
:Siddkiar, which is one of the fourteen ^alva SiddhintO’ 
' ^itrdSt'ittTtit \Q contain the gist of the pretentious 6th 
chapter. It says^: “The reason of the functioning 
of God is to make the souls get rid of their mala (i.e. 
.sins) and attain mttkti or salvation. The souls are born 
tin Ignorance and when they obtain wisdom, they obtain 
roukti". Our text opens with the following corrupt Sans¬ 
krit ilokas’ 

•‘Otn GiraisvarySya namah 
.1. Kim punal) janraa moha^a, na jfianal} 

na kftodhanah 


na ifllo na vayastapah. 

Tens Jfianena he Skandha, v^dha^v^dhatars 

smrUl^ 

na dTrgba naSubhih kelo, na svetah rupar 

jat^hih 

3. SarvS-Sastram adblyita, tyajantl, jhaiiam 

uttalham 

Jhinawwlpi na vIndeU, aho diayS viMohitah * 


1 Vide Swaiflana Siddhiar, Stltra I, 86. 

^ Ten in *Oud|aTaaiwcUe en Boluapoirsii^ Tbeologie,' p. 6^ 
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4 (a) Sarva^atrasya yatparam 
4 (b) Siddbantaj&anam uttaman) 

4 (c) Aditya roinavo )oke 

4 (d) SaphaUn taaya jivkam 

5 (a) Ihatra ca MahSdevT 

5 (b) Paratra Sivatam brajet 
S (c) Evam «tant yuktSni 
5 (d) Na sandeho varlnane 
da—b Evam atani aarvani, vacanEni suputrakah 
6 c—d Evam jSSnajp Mahadavi, [na] prakaSatiCa 
tatvaviC. 

ya Rahasyan niratali tvayl 
yb Fafica^pada dhanarp yadi 

Iti jfiand'siddblnta'Sastram prathamah 
pa^ala^ 

So far as wa seei these verses do not explain in any* 
way the so-called “essence* of the Siddhfintajaanam. 
Though the author of this book assures us that one who 
masters this “SidUkanfa/ilanaTu uitarttam’’ will undoubtedly 
go to '^iva-loka’ (or become SivStmaka) and shine forth 
like ‘Aditya’ (Sun) in this manavadoka (Le. this mortal 
world) as loi^ as he lives, the writer does not take any 
trouble to explain the nature of this philosophy in this 
chapter. The next chapter, however, gives ua some idea' 
of the SvargaJak^apaip ; but it must be admitted that the 
notions explained herein are not the peculiar monopoly^of the 
3 aiva sect alone. Let us have some samples of these 
verbal gymnastics. For clear exposition, we shall some¬ 
times use diagrams. 

The introductory portion of this chapter presents some' 
ideaof the Hindu Trinity in the three phases of Utpatti, 
Stkiti and {Pr 4 )t{na —In each of which the dominating: 
figures are respectively Brahma, Vi^ou and ISvara, These 
three phases of the world-process are explained in terms of 
the Fra^va mantra, which Is In this theo- 
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Jogical work, each letter of this Pranava mantra has been 
represented by a vindu,‘ so that we get three vlndus in all.. 
The first viodu which corresponds to Brahma, remains 
responsible for utpa/ti or creation ; the second vindu or 
Vi|nu is responsible for sikiii or preservation* and the 
third or TSvara for {Pra)Hna. i.e. destruction. The Pranava, 
which has obtained such importance in the Javanese and 
Balinese theolc^, is at the root of Indian mantras. Many 
Hindus believe that before the creation of the world- 
order, there was the existence of only the P/atjava- 
mantra, which represented the sound of a great &unyatS. 
It may be that for this reason every mantra begins with 
ourji and it occupies such a high place in Indian theology. 
The significance of the Praoava*manira seems to have been 
realised by the Balinese peoples, who accepted it as a 
part of their theology. 

Now, our author tells us that these three gods of the 
Trinity alternately assume the rdle of Prakrti, Purufa 
and Son and remain responsible for the world-order. As 
the pranava mantra has been eCKrdinated to the 
Trinity, the elimmadon of a factor from any one 
of them would necessarily bring the world to an 
tf/tpasse ; because, it cannot move without the sustaining, 
forces. The alternate functions of the Trinity may be 
elaborated with the help of some diagrams 


1 Vio<Ju, gakti actl Sira occupy tts iioportsint a position in the- 
Tantric literature of Soutliero India «& Patf, Pafc and Pila occupy 
in tbe Ka^iniriya or T^ilM$iddlUi»t<i. This vin<^u haa been, 

described as “/dyafe 'hdl.td yatak iuddho vuilaie vafm llvote. 

Ba vindu iiu*<tnuddkhtio nddavindtunul{ini^atji.“ 

Jt haa been referred to in.mflcy Tantras of India. Accorduig to 
it has three forms, via., etLute, Suk^una and Para. 
Iq Tantric literature, they are goueraliy known as vmdu, nade or 
vija. This nad<i-vi»Jdv»#aff so or the philo&opby of nada^vindn was 
equally well-knowa ai&ong the TiatricisU of Java and India and bas 
been referred to in many places of Indo-Jaraneee theology. 
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(a) BrnUmScaprakrtividdhi) 

Vi^nub puru^a cva ca V Trividhain svarga-tnoksadani 

ISvarah pucra eva ca ) 

\{b) VisnutpaUi roahadevi ■) 

T$varali paru|eva ca I trividham svargaUk^^nani 
BrShroa putrastu I 

sainvidh din j 

(c) FradhSnam lii^ram proktam^ 

BrAhmS puru^leva ca > Etat Tribliedalak^aijain 
Viinuh puiras tathaiva ca ) 

Thus we see that the ^Trinity' performs some alio- 
<ated functions alternately for the creation^ preservation 
and destruction of the worlds. The whole idea of the 
Javanese theologian may probably be brought forward in 
the following diagram 

A-Eka vindusBrahmSaBhah-loka* 

U»Dvi vindus*Vi8nu«Bhu7ah*loka 
M sTri vindu «Ilvara - Svah-loka. 

Therefore, A-fU+M symbolise Trinity in the threefold as¬ 
pect of utpMU, sthitx and {^Prd^na. It is to be noted* 
however, that the fixity of the Franava mantra does not 
tally with the alternate functions of the Trinity. In Hindu 
theology also* has been recognised as the supreme 
Brahma.^ 

^ It will thus appear that tbe book is primarily a Saivite 
one, which has accepted some doctrines of the Simkhya 
philosophy, e.g., the notions of Prakrti and Puru^a. We 
should observe, however, that the author of this book has 
made some confusion over the main prindples of thetwo 
wings of the Samkhya School. The great Vedantist 
philosopher ^dkarlcarya, who has classified the doctrines of 
the Samkhya system, maintains that K a pi la was responsi- 

.1 a. ^'Ak&w*t9su*iu^ bMkrmioha vliAro Hu«a vcirotf 

lP/&. 

"St Cf. KkthQpMifSd, l/lO. 
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ble for offering an exposition of the Nir^ivara SAr^kky/iy 
while the Sehvara SATii,khya was enunciated by Patafijali. 
According to Kapila» salvation has to be obtained through 
knowledge; according to Patafijali, through yoga. The 
book under review, which has accepted the Trinity of 
Brahtnai and livarai cannot be Included in the 

Nif^vara So-rr^hya school of Kapil a, which seeks eman¬ 
cipation by knowledge. As It bas. again, laid stress on 
ufiawam’ in the 6th chapter, it inclines to the school 
of Kapila rather than to Patatijali. 

We shall now describe the next important work. vis. 
•the Bhuvanasamk^epa or the ‘Synopsis of the world*. The 
title of Che book is a pretentious one and the work, also 
Saivite, opens with 'Avigknariy aslu nama Bivaya^ Like 
the Bkuvanako^a of the Siddhanta School, it is also 
divided into chapters, interspersed with many Sanskrit 
verses, followed by old-Javanese translation. The verbal 
wrangles over Pranava, Vlndu, Oipkara, etc., which also 
crop up abundantly In the Fauranic literature, are also some 
of the peculiarities of this work. In it. UmS and Kum§ra 
jseek instructions from l6vara I.e. Siva. The most important 
section of this book is the famous piece called raraxnataitva^ 
which runs thus ^ •— 

(X) Na, bbumi, na, jalam, vyaplh, na, tejo, n& 

ccbS, marutab 

Ns. SQryS, na, Candra, €ceva, nS. kaSata 

rajas thatam 

SiddhySning Sang Hyang sQk^ma ika 
{2) Uddha ;fi£ne. na. mok^aftca, suddha 

J i limpray o tmaka. 

^uddka suk^micntarc yogi. akaSambuhu 

nirmala^, 

SIddhyin Sang Hyang sQkfmatara ikS 

r .1 T«zt Id Gofis, 'Owljav&anscht ea Ballneasck* Thaolagia* 
,pp- 96 ±f. 
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5) Na, SvSrgai na, ryatimok^a, na, Sivampada» 

Sfinyatanv 

Ha viyat, na, di cinvyantai dik &ata suptam 

apnuy&t 

Siddhyan Sang Hyang Paramasuk^ma ika 

(4) Na buddhil^ na manankSrab, na, Vt$pu, 

na, Brahma livaratn 

Na, ni|$e, na, madhyottamah, na. miva devata 

puna^ 

Stddhyan Sang Hyang atyantya suk?ml ika 

(5) Na, Tij&Snan, bhuvet Sunyah, nirabyaktanta 

niskSlain. 

Ntrupan sarva bhave^n, mokaaip etat 

praktrtatah 

SlddHyln Sang Hyang 3 tia 5 k$ma Ikl. 

(d) Na boddhi^, na mano nityarn. niscitta, ica 

nirStmakah 

Nh<^ nirabhiprayacp, mun! suathata si^yate 

Siddbyan Sang Hyang Kamok|an ikS. 

This IS perhaps the most important passage in the 
whole work and it offers an exposition of the author’s 
nodon of the Grand Voidmss, which he has described as 
When there is neither Sun, Moon, earth, water, 
spirit, nor the deities of the Trinity, or, when the different 
senses of the human body are non-existent,—when every¬ 
thing is void, having no existence of time and space— 
that condition has been described as A HinayS- 

nist would aJso say in the same strain, though less 
emphatically, that, after the present life there would be no 
rebirth and that 'on the dissolution of the body, beyond 
the end of his life, neither gods nor men shall see him'.^ 
An almost similar description of the physical world 

1 Vida Bra&m/uIamMo, trsosUted by Bhys Davids, Difdogeea 
of the Buddha, Tol. U, p. Si; d. also SdwaflAa-pAola Sutta ia Ibid.,, 
p. 9S. 
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may be seen in the ^Unyapurn^ before the revelation 
of Nirafijana. 'But the fact that thU MokH possible m 
epite of the gods of the Trinity perhaps constitutes a new 
departure in the ^aiva theology of Java. The Hindu idea of 
Mok$a seems to absorb the individual soul into the universal 
one, Just as the air of a broken pot inevitably mixes with 
the all-pervadii^ air. The Javanese author takes this 
’universalisfH' in the sense of a great nihilistic ^“inyata, 
which appears to be an exotic re-colouring of the 
Indian VedSntism. .^bough ^nya-Brahma lias occupied 
a prominent place in Indojavanese theology, our 3 aiva 
author has boldly pressed the idea much forward by 
declaring that this ^nyato) is above everything else in the 
world‘-^ven above time, space, and the gods. 

The Sang Hyang Kainahiyanikan is a manual of the 
Mantrayinist school, The system of Vajrayana or the 
cult of Buddhist Tintricism had permeated Javanese 
society and it owed its origin to the above-mentioned 
wing of the Northern church. Generally, the Tantras of 
the Hindus have been described as expounded by Lord 
^iva, while those of the Buddhists owe their main inspira¬ 
tion to Vajrasattva Buddha. It should be noted, however, 
that the principal characteristics of Tantras belonging to 
the ^aiva and Buddhist sehools of thought do not 
tnateriaUy differ from one another. While ^iva and Kali 
occupy a prominent position In Br&hmanical Tintricism, 
the same status has been vouchsafed to Vajra 4 aka and 
Vajra^akinT, two most outstanding figures In the school 
of Buddhist Tintricism.’ In the Tintrie literature, we 
come across frequent references to paiicamakara,* 
amivasya, lukravira, public women, unmarried girls, etc,, 


1 Ad account of the development of Buddbiet TentrlciscB mej 
be sees in Waddell, Zamaitn, pp. 1S9 S. 

2 Madya, maflaa, matsya, mndri and maithuoa. 
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who are deemed oecessary for achieving the objecu of 
the worship. The cult has recruited numerous votaries 
from the I ndo-TibetoM ah Polynesian peoples and is still a 
very powerful factor io a considerable portion of South* 
east Asia. 

The Tantraditerature and Tantric god-heads have been 
referred to in many Important Ara»^*works of Java. The 
celebrated Javanese chronicle NS^arAk^tagama says* 

"!\'Jan ri wrddhi nit ski ptaira rumsgep 

Barwwakriyadhyatinika f 
MukhyA^'ii tflntra SukAufi rakwa tinsMf 

ktmpsn rasanys hati^'* 

ie. a thorough study of all these subjects {TarkavylkararM- 
sHisstra)* enabled him (KnanSgara, 1268-1293 A^.) to 
penetrate into the inmost of men's hearts and he particu¬ 
larly mastered the SuBh^ii Tantra, whose contents he 
committed to memory, 

Kern says^ that in the list of the MahaySnist works 
in the MnkavyutpfUti, the name of the book does not 
occur. Tliough this is merely a negative proposition, still 
it is permissible to think that the book might have been' 
present in India before 1363 a.D.» which is the date of the 
Nagarakriagavta. Many kings of Java were also ad^ts 
in Tantric cults and it has been stated that they had 
mastered various processed of samldhi, yoga, the dliferent 
paramitSs etc. Some idols of Tantric deities have also ' 
been discovered near Tumpang, which, while corrobora¬ 
ting literary evidences, may demonstrate the great sway 
of TSntricism in Indonesia during the 13th century.* 
Thirteenth and fourteenth centuries may be regarded as** 
tbe most brilliant periods of Javanese TSn trie Ism. 

1 Seng 48 , 1 st (to verses of tho tLIH strophe. U; tranalatioa. 
« based ofl Sera’s Dotch trensiatioa. 

2 Referred to in the Mpoag strophe, seag 4 S. 

8 Biidragsn %. L..Yk., deal W <7, XX), Wlp, pp. 10 ff, , . 
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The book under revle^v—the Sang Hyanf Kamahayi- 
nikan^h^i g^ven us some derails of the Buddhist Tftntri- 
cism that Nourished in Java, it contains many Sansluit: 
Alokasi which have been illuminated by old*Javanese 
commentm'ies. Xne book also refers to Vajrlcarya. 
tnabagurusi the different paracnitas (e.g. fatplramits, 
caturpSramitS, dasapSramltl etc.), the paficavlyu, the 
paBcadevI, etc. The part known as Paramagukya does 
not contain any Sanskrit text, but it offers an expodtion 
of the praniyama, the advayajflana, the VajrajfiSna, the 
sapta'samSdln, and so ort The priniyima and its 
implications are derived from the Hindus, who have 
dealt with the subject in the Agnijmra\\am,^ the. Brah* 
the Garuf^puranarf%^ the Ltngapura^ 
twon,* and in many other theological treatises of, 
ancient times. Even in .some scriptural texts of. the 
Javanese and the Balinese peoples, the process of the 
Indian prSnaySma has elaborately been described. The. 
philosophy, however, of the advayajhlna and the Vajra-- 
jftina, which the author takes great care to explain, was 
set down to unravel the mysteries of the unchange¬ 
able Eternal One, who is beyond positive and. 
n^ative and incomprehensible in dl manifestations. 
A true knowledge of this Changeless One and the Nlhilis-. 
tic Voldness or Vajra,—which are essentially inter-related— 
enables one to annihilate .the 'self* or ‘ego,’ or set it in 
eternal release, which is Mok$a or Nirvana. In the Chanda* 
gyogani^ad^ we read 

^'Sahyah akakarii Brahmtti upastd* 
ie., He who worships the aka$a as Brahma . Though this 
idea does not rank highest in Indian philosophy, it serves to 
show the strange communion in the theological ideals of 

1 C^ap. 372 

4 OoT^Par.^ Chap.. 238 . 

6 CftAndogvppanifOd, 7/12/3. 


8 Chap. 10.. 

i^J.inffvPar., Chap. 8. 

. 1 
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the Indojavanese peoples. In order to initiate peoples 
into the mysteries of this noble philosophy, the Sang 
Hyouf Kamahay^nikan has been written as a manual 
of the VajrloSryas,* end the author of the book recom¬ 
mends it to those who are ''in the map<ja1a, and only who 
are faithful”. In order to allure others, our author says 
that the Buddhas who had been and who will be, attain 
omniscience through the study of this Vajrayana system— 
the noblest of all systems. 

In this book, the Buddhas have been classified into 
several groups 

(a) Atlta-Buddha : Krakucchanda, Kanakacnuni and 
Kyyapa ; (b) Anagata'Buddlia: Maitreya and Samanta* 
bhadra ; and lastly, (c) Vartamana-Buddba, who is no other 
than S&kyamuni. 

It is to be noted I however, that where the Manu^I-Buddbas 
have been mentioned, the names of Vipa^yl and Vidvabhil 
do not occur ; but they have not been omitted in the list of 
the Atna Buddhas.^ Of the Future Buddhas, as Dr. Juynboll 
points out, Maitreya has generally been placed in the 
category of the MSnusi-Buddha, while Samancabhadra has 
been grouped under the Dbyaii! Bodhlsattva.^ 

Of the piramitSs,* prajna has been defined in a 
.Sanskrit Sloka 

' Yavanti sarva-vast&ni daSa-dlk-samstbitini ca 

TanidGnya-svabhIvIni prajhaparamita(h) smrtab^ 

\ Tb«. Vair8c4i7a« aie ako meotioBed in the Nagarakft&gsma, 
KaT&jnulbaraQS or followsrs of Va^rajasa m songa LS5VII, 
liXSS otc. 

3 Vide. Qtnenwedel, BuddMifkche Suiuf, p. 169 ; WaddsU, 
l«PMk(R, pp. 350 , 346 etc., q,uoted by Dr. JupahoU in Biidragen 
T. b, Vk., 7 tJi series VT, p. 58 . 

3 Bijdragen T. L. Vh., ?th series T 2 , p. 56 . 

4 D&oa, 6i1e, EsSnti, Viiya, Dh^aa sod PraiSft. 

5 Vid$ JnyaWI, Cod. 5068 b Bnpph QeS. Jav. «n Mad. ESS., 
^dl II, pp. 278 8 . 
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The last verse ts important, because it cleiine? the u]t> 
mate nature of the highest prajOa. as After discuss- 

ing the si^ paramitSs our author introduces us to the subject 
of tlie four paramiUs, e.g. maltrl, kaninai rnuditt. and 
upek^a. Of these, the first knows the ot Locana, 

the second of Mamaki, the third and the fourth respective- 
dy meotion the /af/va or philosophy of PipdAravasinx and 
Tara. These four are known as the spouses of the four 
Bodhisattvas, viz. Vajrapi^i, Ratnapaiji, Padmapanl or 
AvalokiteSvara, and ViSvapIni. The author then gives 
some details of the four ycgast which are mQlayogai 
madhyay^a, vasSnayoga and antayoga and in the same 
breath describes the four bhSvanas, and the four irya> 
eatyae. Some points of iconographic interest would now 
arrest the attention of readers. The descriptions of some 
mudras of ^akyamuni, besides the names of trlkhala, tri- 
ratna and paftcabhuta, have been explained by our writer, 
who says that Sskyamuni is white and his mudrS is the 
Dhvajamudra j that Lokesvara is red, and his ratidri is 
the Dhyanamttdra ; that Vajrapini is blue and his mudrS is 
the Bhv^parhamudra. These three TathXgatas are respective¬ 
ly connected with the three Ratnas, vis., Buddha, Dharma 
and Samgha. We are farther informed that Vairocana 
originated from $akyamuni, Ak?obhya and.Ratnasambhava 
from LokeSvara, while Vajrapini is responsible for 
the incarnation of Amitibhaand Amoghasiddhs.^ These 
[.five worthies form the group of the Paficatathigatas and 
their respective ^ktis aie BharaU Dhatvilvari, Loca- 
na, Mamaki, FS^^aravIsinT and T 3 rS, who are, $0 to speak, 
•the active producing principle or female ene^y of the 
male, who symbolises the supreme soul of the universe. 
It should be noted, however, tliat in Java, the five 
.Dhyanlbuddhas arc also known as jxnas and they 
^differ only in tlie position of their hands. Of the above* 

1 ‘W&ddsU, Xamoun, see tks table on p. 3^. 
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mentioned divinities. AvalokiteSvara enjoys especial honour 
in Java. He U recognised by bis spiritual father Amit&bha,. 
who, in iconograf^y^ is placed in a niche of his head' 
dress. With oneliand, be makes the gesture of dispensing' 
divine favour, and in the other, lie holds a lotus-stem. 
The best example of it is perhaps the statue of Avaloki* 
te^vara in tlie temple of Ca;^^i Mendut in central 
Java. 

Some of the Upaniiadas refer to Akiara^Brahtrui^ and 
Ak^arapuru^a,* i.e. Ak$ara. who is Brahman or Puru^a. 
In the present work, this Ak^arafiurufa has been localised' 
in the human body, It is interesting to note, however, that, 
the philosophical doctrines enunciated here and in some 
other parts of the book seem to have some kinship with the 
principles of the Advaita philosophy. The word ‘Advaitam* 
Implies the existence of two things, in which a conception 
of identity has been developed, but a difference In ' 
substance Is felt; it is apparently seen as two or lii/aiiam, 
but at the same time not two. This relation U called 
Advaitarn or identity in duality, and the philosophy which 
describes this is called the philosophy and being 

the highest truth also, it is called the Siddhania, This- 
relation is particularly applicable to the intimate union of 
<jod with soul, which may be described in the lai^uage 
of the Upaniiad.* 

"pare virafarp Brahma ni^alam \ 
Ttfc a» duHrom /yaftfam jyotis »tad yad » Stfna— 

vida viduh t 

In the bka^a of this ^loka, has been explained 

8 S ‘Simani* i. e. in the seif, The Javanese author, 

1 , 2/2/2; also 8/16. 

2 V^ule 2/1/1; tiers 'AkserSti is Akure. 

peruaKi’ U. Hi'tsAf&garbbtt. 

8 Rid., 2/2/R. 
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also speaking in tite sams strain, declares ' that th$ 
Ak^ara or Brahman resides m the st^pa^rMila or 
the human body, coexisting with the soul. The 
idea is probably borrowed . from our SiddhSnla philosophy 
which states that the soul does not exist apart from Godi 
This dependence, hotvever, should not be taken to mean 
that soul a4id God is one and the same thing. The nth 
sQtra of the Sivaj&inavodhaq). a work of the >iddhsr)ta 
school, for example, says, “Just like the sonl, which by 
uniting with the eye makes the eye see objects by showing 
them to it, and itself see^t, • so the Lord by unmn with the 
soul makes the soul know and Himself knows. This 
Advaita knowledge and undying life will unite the soul to 
His fest.” Dr. Goris thinks' that thedetmis on mshSpurusa, 
pahcJttma, paficavayu, rakiasyaand brahmakunda have great* 
]y been oriented by Hindu ideas and there are reasons 
to believe, according to him, that the recension referred to 
a« C, might be aSaivIte re*co]ounng of a Buddhist original. 
He says further that the mention of Agastya as an authority 
seems to throw it into the vortex of a Buddhistic sphere. 

The recension referred to as C by Dr. Goris, mentions 
Sipdok, who was the king of Medang in the first (half of 
the lOth century A.D. One interesting reference is the 
name of Dihnaga, who might be a disciple of Asauga 
(6th century *a.d.) and spiritual preceptor of DharmapSla 
of Nalanda, who passed the last years of his life in 
Suvarijadvipa, Whoever he might be, we cannot regard 
that part very old merely on the ground that his name 
occurs tliere. We may, however, agree to the assumption of 
Dr. Goris that there were several strata in the growth of 
this Avork and the earliest part might have been something 
like a commentary on a Sanskrit text of about the Sth 
or 9th centuries of the Christian era. to which young:er 
sections were added later on in, about or after, the reign of 

1 Vida *Ouiiaoa<nitch€ «n Salineenht Tfieolooie,' p. 155 . 

' U 444 : 
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SiO^ok. Dr. Juynbol thinks,*- however, that the style of 
the work is similar to that of the old-Javanese Adiparva, 
which, we think, was written towards the dose of the loth 
century a.d, According to J. L. A Brandes, J. Kats.aiid 
some other scholars, it was composed in the Majapahit period 
(i4-t5th centuries). So, we see that linguistic evidences 
serve no useful purpose, the date oscillating like a pendulum 
between the Sth and 15th centuries of the Chrisdan erai 
We may, perhaps, accept c. looo a.d. as a working 
hypothesis. m 

There are some other works, of which the Bfhqspati 
Taitva, the Saptahhuvona, the Tattva Sat^ -Hjang 
Makaffwna and the Caturpak^pad€hd deserve soipe notice. 
The is an old*Javane$e work, intersper* 

sed with some Sanskrit ilokas. In the beginning Bphaspati 
enquires of BhatSra livara about the nature of pradhftn^ 
triguna, buddhi, ahadkSra, indriya, and paftcamahibhuta, 
and the significance of enjoyments that are derived from 
bhoga, upabh<^a, and parabhe^a. After giving proper 
answer to these'questions, the Bliatira explains what is 
meant by the ‘aftavtdySsana^, I.e. anaiita, sukfma, Siva- 
tama, ekarudra, ekanetra, trimurti, IrTkantfJjja and 
nkhan^l. The author next introduces us to the implica* 
.lions and mysteries of the various A^^siddhls^ and the 
pa&catanmatras.^ This book also mentions the names of 
some Saivite sects like PSfiupata, (A)Iepaka, etc. One 
interesting thing is that the name of Buddha has been 
used as a synonym for that of Siva, One reed not wonder, 
however, because we know that in Java there was the 
cultof Stva«Buddha, It appears also that the systems of 

1 BijdrtgeD T. L. Vk,, 2OT6, p, 667. 

2 Dina, Aclbyayaoa, 8aWa, Tarki, Adhy&tmika, 

Adidavfka and Adibbotika du^ka. The Javaneea author has inade.a 
eeofusion h»ra; for ibe laat throa cannot be called etddAu. 

6 8e6d<^lpori3.f‘4po.r8Sa*0andAa tuitvidtrat. 
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the IiidiAi) TackaSastrA of Logic were not unknown W oar 
author^ who mentions the Triprama'^^ in pure Indian, 
terminology,.* viz,, (j) Pratya^^ (perception), anumina 
(syllpgism), and agama (i.e. tradition). Cod. 5128 ends ;« 
C/mafiait Sartwafl Srtya namai svaAS. 

The Saj>iftAAuvanu, however, is a peculiar work. It 
pretends to be an encyclopaedia of the 7 worlds, 7 dvipas, 
7 lokas, 7 seas, etc. In some places it touches the story, 
of the soul's ie-habitation, in the different worlds, Ic 
seems to show that the old* Ary an belief m the Elysian 
fields of the different lokas—a very vague existence 
beyond Uie funeral pyre—was not lost upon the Indonesian 
peoples in the classical period of their history. But how' 
far it is based upon the ancient Aryan belief and how 
much of it is based on Austric conception has yet to be 
carefully analysed. These Fitflokas and die Yamalokas are 
placed by the Indonesian peoples in some inaccessible and 
uninhabitable country,—in some neighbouring islands. The 
Dayak peoples place the land of their ance»<Cors in some 
mountain-top. Where the Hindus have been rather abstract 
with these ideas, we find that the Indonesian peoples have 
generally thought in concrete. 

Our book begins with—“This is according lo the 
Sapktbhuvana : in the East, there is the sapteigiti ; in the 
South, the sapt^ni ; in the West, the sopta^ur>T<kara> ; in 
the North, sopta^veda!^ \ at the Zenith, the soptol^koy 
and sapta patala in the Nether-region". 

The names of the 7 dvTpas, as given in the book, do 
not tally with those of the Balinese Srahtnan^urS'i^ 

and their Indian counterparts. They are (1).dipa, 

<2} Jambudipa (3) Sangkadipa (4) Salmadlpa (5) Gomen- 
dipa (6) Samadvipa and the (7) Krosadvipa. The Jambu- 

1 A^U^-M^nM-hNada+Viudtf'-f-ArUb&csndrsi. The SAuvaao 

Ao«u Bays: 'Wjkn/c i^vate yn^ah. Fhtdi* fiafRudihcvflk.” 

2 It is sot known. 
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^ipa is the Indian Jambudvip. The third name appears 
to be a corruption of the Sakadvfpa. while the fourth one 
9 probably XI0 other than the Saltualldvipa. The seventh 
name of the Sap/Muvana may also be the Indian Krauflca* 
dvipa. The reinaining three great dvipas, namely, the 
Pnakaradvipa, the FlakfadVipa and the Kuladvipa—which 
are frequently mentioned In the Indian liierature-^have 
either been misunderstood or-the names have been derived 
by the author from a different source. 

The book also mentions the seven I okas. vdz. the 
Bohloka. the Bubahloka, the Svaliloka, the Mahaloka, the 
Janaloka. the Tainpoloka and the Satyaloka. In connexion 
with the Skuvanaho^ of the Slddhlnta schooh we have 
seen previously hpw these different lokaa have been loca¬ 
lised in the human body. So is the case here also. 
These term<. however, are not unknown to Indian 
literature, which mentions them with some slight 
variations, e.g., we get Tapabloka In the place 
of Tampoloka, and so on. The seven Nether-worlds, name!)', 
Patala. Nitala. Sutala. Antala, Tala, Tala-tala, MahStala 
shnilariy correspond to the Sanskrit P&tala, Vitale, 
Sutala, Atala, Kasatala, TalaUla and the Mahittala.* 
Sanskrit Pura^as have a different arrangement of these 
names. 

The list of mountains as given in the book, betrays a 
crude gec^raphical knowledge of the auUior. They have 
been mentioned in • connexion with some abstract 
ideas over the placing of the holy li<^ga. The Maiidara 
mountain, for example, has been placed in the Eastern 
r^ionj the MalyavSn* in the South east; the Vindhya 
in the South; the Revataka In the South-west; the 
Tuhina in the West; the Gaodhamadana in 
the North-west j the Alla in the North and Jastlyi Hlmavan 

1 Vide Qorla. 'OudjaMa’i^eht ei* RahnsMcAc TluolooU,’ p. 112. 

2 Mailjevil of Ho BsHsue 
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has been placed in the North-eastern region* In India, 
’there was once the custom of erecting over the 

•cremation ground of a deceased religious preceptor or a 
saint <'as though to proclaim to the world that the body 
buried belotv has attained to the sacred form of ^iva* 
Jidga”.* 

There is no denying the fact that Siva had a large 
number of votaries in South*east Asia. He has also been 
^depicted in the bas-relief of Angkor Vat. In C§m icono¬ 
graphy, we find him as a door-warden, maintaining the 
balance of his body against a club or gesticulating terribly, 
iln Java, he is represented with four arms, three eyes, 
skull, serpent-girdle and a half-Moon in his diadem. In hU 
beneficent qualities, he is known as Blia^ra Guni, while the 
Mahiklla form represents his destroying mood. Equally 
prevalent .was the practice of worshipping Siva in his 
li6ga form, which, like that of Cambodia, might be square, 
octagonaLor cylindrical. It is placed upon a rich pedes¬ 
tal and the waste runnel o! ablution*water sometimes passes 
through an elaborately carved<out serpent’s headj It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the writer of this interesting 
ATnurt-work sitould lay down some details regarding the 
worship of ^iva in his linga form. The book contains 
some Sanskrit Slokas and they have been annotated in 
pure old-Javanese. 

There are some other works of this character, and of 
^em, the Tattva Sang Hyang MAkaffuina ranks liigh in 
.'popular estimation. It belongs to the Tan trie school of 
thought, expounding the implications of liiiga*worship. 
’The book contains some corrupt Sanskrit verses, followed by 
an old'Javanese translation. It is described in the form of 
a dialogue between Bha^ra Guru (i.e. i^iva) and Kumars, 
.of whom the latter opens the phiJosophicaJ discussion with 


1 Add, lUp, AiThseological 6ur?«y of ludla, 
1291M6, p. 34. 
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a query ,about the nature of the linga-worabip. Regard¬ 
ing the abode of the deity»one corrupt Sanskrit couplet 
runs as follows^ i— 

•M/faS tigi^ dvi/SiiHSjfi, rpX^'^ devatah 
lokSnaif^, tftunXnSm aitno dtvatah" 
j,e. the fod of the twice-born resides in (\rtkas and that 
of the ff/j in the Brmacnent. 'SilSklota' or the holy li^a is 
the deity of the commoners, while o,tman or the soul is the 
god of the munis. Here the author has not only drawn 
a distinction between 'muni’ and ‘ni,’ which we generally 
use synonymously, but has also thrust a sharp wedge be* 
tween ‘dvijatinam’ on the one hand and ‘muni-ni’ on the 
other. Though the Javanese commentator does not explain 
this point, Dr. Gorls is disposed to accept in the sense 
of an astrologer, which lends a more definite colour to the 
whole statement. It is interesting to note that towards 
the closir^ portion of the couplet, the Javanese author has 
re<choed tlie philoiophical ideas of "attninain viddhi" and 
its further development in the Kai^pani^d^ and the 
Ayopani^ad* which exactly connote the meaning of the.* 
Javanese author. The book also mentions the Pr^tkrti- 
doctrine of tlie Samkhya philosophy. 

The author describes his work as *MabSguhya,’ 'maba- 
katbacp’ and ^mahatattvaTu.’ The eminent author's 'g^at 
philosophy,’ however, has been written in corrupt lan¬ 
guage. As we possess only fragmentary pieces of it, 
no elaborate discussion on it Is possible at the present; 
moment. 

1 Text io *Oiidiaraan^o en BeJiuMscLe Theologie,^ p. 100: > 

'1 The Jft?HRe8e CoiDifi«nt«tor bt« explained it ty tlr^Au. 

8 1/2 and l/$. 

4 la U 39 , seveutli anu^Qk of the 2ad vcii/l, we conje Acroee the- 
following: ''Tafafraeta tAeyaoi 9rdiMo’AiMaMed*JOJ^,'* which lo&y 
be explained ee, ‘God is a source of constant fear to tlw learned fools, 
who do BOt koow the identity of soul and God.’ 
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Caturpak^padesa^ tbougU*tbe' name implied fouri is; 
really a discourse on the five pak^as. By pakfa the.autboc: 
uiiderstands 'spiritual orders/ The first pak^a is called the 
Prthivt paksa or BaSi, and the name of,, the 
second one ;s Shujanga or the Apabpaksa. The.name 
of tl^e third paksa is .Tejapak^a. The Vayupak^a forms; 
tbe .fourth category, which has otherwise been calledt 
the Tyaga. The last one is called the AkiSapak.^. The; 
author . describes the different forties and waterfalls., 
which have specially been mentioned as favourite haunts 
of Lord Svva. Besides, the book also knows the impHca* 
tions and efficacy of Udakatarpaiui, which is nothing but. 
wate/'offering to various deities as a mark of homage,, 
prayer and respect. With this book* we come to a close 
of our discussion of one section of the so*caUed Vedic 
literature of Indonesia ; in the next, we. shall proceed with 
some mantras and charms, which have been designed to 
procure happiness in this world and in the next. 

A general review of the works we have'^discussed be* 
fore will show tliat the largest number of l^oks belonging, 
to the Pauranlc literature of Java have more or less been 
influenced by TantricUm* A robu<t tone ofS^vism, and> 
not Vaia^visen, ha^ also controlled the philosophical dis* 
cussiorts to a very great extent. Though there are many 
mantras and charms which may be attuned toVai^rjava 
philosophy, this religion has never been of sufBcieiU im*' 
portance to leave a more pronounced impress on the lltera* 
tiire of the Javanese and the Balinese peoples. It is only 
in the Kediri records of the eleventh century A.D. that 
we notice a strong Vifnuite tinge. It is also reflected in the 
literature of the epoch of king Tjitjatih, who flourished 
towards the beginning of this century, A careful analysis 
of the names of tbe Javanese kings will also demonstrate the 
influence of this religion. We shall have to admit, how¬ 
ever, that in ^comparison with other sects, the Influence- 
of Vaif^avtsm on the sacred and secular literature of Java. 
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and BaU dwindles into insignificance. Now the problem 
is, from what region of India was tins Vai|i)avism of the 
nth century derived ? What is the reason behind the 
sudden effervescence of this cult ? 

In order to answer this question, it Is necessary to 
review the position of Blilgavatisin in India before the 
4 1th century a.d. Though the Ghosundi, Besnagar and 
NSnSglUt inscriptions^ prove the existence of BhSgavatism 
in India in the early Christian centuries* the cuH does 
not appear to have made much headway in the pre*Gupta 
period. With the emergenc e and patronage of the imperial 
Guptas, it soon devel oped into a religious force in central 
India. By the $th century a.d., however, it shifted its activi* 
ties to the Tamil countries Of the South. &nkar&clrya, the 
^reat Vedintist philosopher, had once fiercely attacked the 
icnain principles of Bbigavatism in his commentary on 
the BrahmasQtfAA ,3 but the cult obtained powerful 
p^atronage from the celebrated Acaryas of South India, 
ol whom RafiganathaeSrya was the famous founder of the 
^livaifnavA sect. After his death in 920 A.D., a new spiric 
was infused into the activities of the sect by Yainunacarya, 
who probably died irr 1040 a. d. He was a prodigious 
philosopher of the early Valfnava school and forerunner of 
.the great exponent of medieval Bh^avatism, RamSnuja. 

Now. while the cult was making such progress in the 
.South, the Pal lava rulers were gradually declining in 
power till they were finally ejected by the Co)as. 
Rijailja the Great of this dynasty ascended the throne 
un 985 A. D. and pushed his conquests as far as Kalihga in 
ahe North and Ceylott in the South. His son, Rijendra 
^9|a (roia'1043 a. d.X the greatest king of this dynasty, 

1 Vid© Xi(id«rs, Bi>, Ind., Vol, X, Arpendir, Inscn,, No*. 6, 890 

aod ns. 

S 11, n, 4S-46; Dr. H. C, Chaudhurf, Etttory of 

fht I*af*nct>o Hui,' pw MB. BtiftheP detuis is L«t» IV. 
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even invaded Bengal and conquered parts ol the Malay 
peninsula and die little island oF Sumatra. A Tamil 
inscription’ of loSS A D., discovered in Sumatra, also 
points to the existence of a brisk trade^relation among 
these peoples in the South*East seas. When we think 
together that South India was the most active centre of 
contemporary VaLsnavism, tliat there was a close relation 
between the Tamil countries of the South and Indonesia, 
and that RSjendra Coja had conquered the little island of 
.Sumatra, there is a plausible ground for supposing that 
they would naturally afford a good scope to the Onterprisir^ 
Vai$Qava sect to seek new converts beyond the seas. 
It is also noteworthy that the region of Java wliich is easily 
approachable from Sumatra shows first signs of Vai|i)avism 
after the 3 aivite revival of S6j a.d. As Saiva doctrine 
predominated in contemporary Sumatia, Vai^nnya mission' 
aries naturally diverted their energies to \V. Java. Muha¬ 
mmadanism, it may also be noted, spread to Java through 
the Northern coast of Sumatra. 

The cause of Vaifgavism was thus promoted in 
Java, but the cult never became as popular as 
Buddhism and ^aivism. It is probably due to the 
fact that the main doctrines of Vaifijavism, vis.—* 
ahimsl, ignoring caste*distinctions, solicitude for the 
lower classes and untouchables, are > generally covered 
by the articles of Buddhism, which had already built up 
a tradition in Indonesia and the surrounding countries. 
The small influence which it exerted on the broad 
cultural life of the Indonesian peoples and their literature 
is, therefore, the natural consequence of historical facts, 
which we have sought Co explain above. Let us now 
revert from this digression to the subject of literature. 

It will be patent to careful observers that the style of 
writing in many theological works of Java and Bali 

1 Vide Huhttcli, >JadraB Bpfgrai^liy Report, 1392, p. 12. 
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Strikingly , wcjind# one of the charRCter^^tics of Indian 
Pauriplc literature. Tlw. fr^ueat uae of . Sanskrit verses 
was main tamed .throughout, we believe,., with a view to 
sustain the; eifect of the ,sacred language of India, In 
mamras and charms, they have generally Trained their 
cpmparadyely pure style and form ; becauee, corruption 
in .them might spoil their usefulness and, service,, and 
this .belief has probably served as. a . check ' to maintain 
their somewhat original form. When the Latjn hymns 
were translated into English for conducting service in 
British churchesi there was a huge commotion through* 
out the country; in superstitious, and lees advanced 
countries, therefore, the effect of the; change -or mantras 
ajid charms Into pure, native dialects may well be imagined. 
This constant fear for damaging the eficacy.of the mantras 
by prost.icuting tlieir forms has been greatly responsible 
for mainuining their comparative purity. For one thing, 
however, yve must g^ve sufficient credit to. the Javanese 
authors, who have not over burdened their theolc^ical 
works with tedious and grotesque details of ludicrous 
anecdotes, which have i^o main connexion with the 
development of the story proper. In the matter of choosing 
materials, FaurSt^lc works of Java probably stand on a 
higher plane tiian their Indian counterparts, thougli in 
expounding philosophical doctrines they caonoc aspire to< 
the same glory. 



CHAPTER IV. ' ' 

SACRED LltERATURR,. THE. SORTA8EVAKA, 

MANTRAS ANT^ CHAS.^fS 

The STiryaswitna literally means the worship of ^vva ,as 
cthp Sun-god, j,e.. .Satya.. The oldest nations of the world—the 
Egyptians, the Sumerians, the Elamites and the Indians, 
^or example,-conducted their earliest liturgies In honour 
of the Sun^od, and >ome of the documents of the old 
world, e.g., the Book of the Dead, the Vedas, the A vesta, 
and the Papyrii bear an eloquent testimony to the position 
held by the Sun-god in the daily life of the ancient peoples. 
.Under the influence of growing Tantriclsm, however, the 
Sun-god lost the glory of Vedic times and was gradually 
pushed off by. 3 lva, with whom he was.eventually identi- 
hed. In the A^nipurS'wrii.' for example, we come across 
•‘Mri-padtm Siva-s^lrya »/f," Examples of this type also 
occur in the Saura~ and (he Garu 4 a‘Jfura^arti. • pr. Goris, 
who discussed the SUryasivana, is of opinion that the cult 
.of Sivaditya was a distinct feature of the Balinese rituals 
and in one of their Allfa-mantras, we hnd the formula, "Otp. 
hrZr^ krirr^ sah parania-Swai/ttyaya nattiaK"^ 
we see that not only in India, but also in Indonesia, there 
was going on an effort on the part of Inieresied 
eects to merge the identity of some deities in X^rd Siva, 
who, according to the PPSgaraMr^Sgatrta was the '‘upper- 
most of all gods'*. It reminds us of the ancient Egyptlari 
parallel, in which we notice the working of the process 


'1 Chap. 79; Dr. Goris, en Balineetche 

TheoUygU,' p. II. 

S Gorls, op. eit. 
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ty which ihe Sun«god Ra gradually absorbed the attributes 
of all other satellitfi'godbeads and appeared as the mono* 
theistic Sun god Aton in the reigti of Ikhnaton. The only 
difference is that in Indonesia In spite of the working of a 
process towards monotheism, it was hot established as a 
factor In the philosophy of religion.^^ At any rate, the SErya- 
sivana must be regarded as a very interesting eontribution 
to the study of Indonesian theology, which, as we shall 
eee later on, was partly oriented by Brihmapical Tantri- 
dsm. 

The method of conducting service in the TSr.tric* 
and PaurSiiic schools contains some common features 
as well as some noteworthy differences. Botli lay 
great stress on the purification of the body, which 
ensures the soccessful attainment of the goal in view. 
Siccrilarly, the offerings meant for dedication to the deities 
have also to be purided in course of the service, In Tafl’ 
trie worship, particular care U taken for wine and blood* 
offering to the deities concerned, though Br£hmagical 
yajlias can dispense with these things altogether. The 
followers of the T An trie school, again, would generaUy 
worship in lonely places, the best place being a cemetery 
and the most opportune moment is an amSvafyS (pitch* 
dark) night, which would synchronise with Friday or Tuesday.. 
The celebrated drama Mo/afimai^^avaTfi offers in its fifth Act 
a graphic description of Tantrlc worship conducted by the 
KipSlika Aghoraghan^, who had kidnapped Milart with 
a view to sacrifice her in a cemetery at dead of night In 
such worship, wine is offered to the deities, if possible. 
In a Imman skull, and when the service is finished, 
wine, which is supposed to have been relished by the 
deity, is reverently distributed among the devotees, In 
purely Brllimatjical pu)§s, a priest of the first varna is- 
necessary ; In TAntric rituals, it is not an absolute condi¬ 
tion. 

These are some of the external characteristics of Tfin- 
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trie tUual«. As regards the internal. process . of «frorship,* 
we inay base our observations on the famoui 
iantra. In some centres of East-Indian Tantriersm, 
a devotee carefully controls his dve tndriyas 
or sense«organa and« on an auspicious titki, takes* 
d\k^ from a gum or spiritual preceptor. If a guru be not* 
available, the image of one who commands the respect of 
the devotee is placed by imagination in the middle* 
point between the two eye*brows. And then a particular 
mantra is mumbled icn.ooo times, which lends a motive- 
force or caiianya to the uttered mantra. This fapa or 
chanting of the mantra is preceded and followed by some 
TJtira)^, known as the hramapaddhati. When the fapa is • 
finished» setusutaka and prSnuyama have to be per¬ 
formed. 

Every principal mantra has to be regarded as cmiiting. 
lights of perfect knowledge. This is called the mantroJtikha. 
The devotee convinces him.'ielf that these mantras 
are awakening the Kulakwf^HnX, which sweeps from the 
tnuiSd/iSra to the BrAhvtArandhta. Mr. T. A, Gopinach 
Rao' describes this in the following manner.* ‘‘This 
^akti”, says he, '*may be conceived to be the persoriifica- 
tion of universal energy in the Abstract. She resides in 
the macrocosm as well as in the microcosm. The dis¬ 
covery or development of ^akti or psychic energy in man ' 
js the aim of mantralastra.* The ^ktl which resides in 
man and the development of which is one of. the aims of 
the yogafiSstra is called Kuod^li*^^ ^kti. The place where 
it resides is called oiQladhara and is understood to be at 
the lower extremity of the spinal cord. By a successful 
development and working of this Sakti at the mQladhlra 


J ride KUtHfnit of Rin<tu leono'jniphN, Voi. T. Pt. II, 

2 It 19 not dear if this Mantra^stra of Mr. Rea comepoii<U to 
maatr&iikhA of alia Kumokh^StaDlrs. . , . ; 
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vcven th« attainment of ^ liberation of the soul is 

'believed to become poasible*’. In the human body, as is. well* 
•known to Indian theologians, there are six plexuses called 
-^Uakra, The 6rst, as referred lo previously, is called tbe 
iH^iidhSr<>cakm, which is il^e most important ple.xusi 
The second one Is known as the SivudkiAiAinaeakrn, which 
corresponds to the prostatic plexus. The third one is called 
the Manipurakacokrtiy which seems to be identical witli the 
epigastric plexu.«, Tiie fourth one is called the Anahnift' 
eaJtrft, which is no other than the cardiac plexus. The hfHi 
and tlie sixth are VikttddkUakra and Af^kkyoatkra, which 
respectively correspond to tlie pharyngeal and the cavernous 
plexuses, 

When a man can control tlie volume of 1 ife<Urrent 
tiiat penetrates Into the body and the various 

Vfunctions of the different plexuses, he can awake 
.all t!ie powers latent in a Imman frame. The yoglns 
•with an Intense desire lo evolve all these powers, concen¬ 
trate their main energy from the lowest to the hlgliest 
•plexus for the full development of the spiritual Ufe'Current. 
The control of the breathing organs is, therefore, recog¬ 
nised as a primary necessUyby the general body of the 
'Tantricists. The KiiM&hkyatantr-i says tliat when the 
which sweeps from the mulldhlra .to the 
' Brahmarandhra, Is viewed as containing tbe effulgent 
body of the tfptdevafSf the stage is called the muntrarthii. 
When one bas obtained the essence of the Inner meaning 
.of this mantra, he attains mok|a or salvation. 

With these preliminary remarks on the Tan trie and 
'the BrShmanlcal practice of conducting services, we 
-now pass on to consider the famous Suiyastvana mantra 
of Java and BaJi, which, along with other mantras and 
charms, has occupied a prominent position in the Indo* 
Javanese theology. 

^ The S^asevana or the worship of the Slvadilya begins 

%with the ceremony of Talabedana and Karatodhana, The 
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Kara$od!)Ana has to be conducted with the help of both 
the hands 

With the right hand—“om fiuddJla mani fevShi’* 

With the left hand—"om ati^uddha mam fivSha*'' 

After making both the hands pure, the priest mumbles 
some other mantras and the FrSQaySina. It is conducted 
in the pose of puraka^ kumbhaka and recaka. After this 
pranayama is finished, the worshippe*’ mumbles the astra- 
mantra— 

(a) ' 0(p am hfdayaya namah 

(b) Cm arkaya 4 irase namab 

^c) Oin bburbhuvab svare jvSlini llkbayaih namah 

(d) Om hrum kavacaya namah 

(e) Cm bham netrSya namah 

(f) Osn hflm rah pha( as tray a namah"^ 

Df- Goris draws our attention to the fact that this 
mantra al<o occurs in the with the only 

difference that in tl» place of (c) and (e), we find, 
ah hkur ^Muvah svah /valini kihhafai va^at'’ and *'orti 
Mm nstrU^kyS^ri, vau^ai" respectively. Besides, he says, in 
the place of 'namah’—which occurs at tiie end of the 
Balinese mantias—we get namabi sv§hn, vasat, hQm, vau^(, 
phat, etc., at the end of the Indian mantras. 

After tins cornea the next stage of this Snrya arcanS, . 
Wz,, the ^urnt orjykara. It is performed with acafnana and 
same other minor rites, eg.. Trykfara, Trman<jala, Gauga- 
devi, Saptatirtba,* etc, Tfie formula opens with— 

"Dill parama*Siva*GaDgSya namah 

OiQ hrain hrhn vau^at parama-Slva-mftaya namah”* 

1 TL« texts are giTen in 'Ovd/i/Manscfts PafiaesscAs 
'ThtQU>f)\«,' Goris, p. IS. 

& Test iu Ibid, 

3 Mote how 3, S, 7, 9. occur penieteiitly ia cases i^hs.re the 
«epatitio» of a maniia is deemed neoesMry. 

4. Test ia 'OudjnvuonKhe tn Tiidintnache Theol^oU,' p, 19. 
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It la followed by the writing of Trykgara (A+U+Sl) on 
the surface of water. The Sapta-tfetha mantra may be 
i^utte interesting to Indian readers, because it gives a 
list of the rivers which were sacred in the eyes of the Bali' 
nese and the Javanese peoples. It runs as follows:—^ 

Om ain Ga^ayaih namab 
Oqi ain Saresvatyalb namah 
Om at^i Sindhave namah 
Qm am VipSilyat namab 
Om am Kaulikyai namab 
Om am Yamunayai namab 
Om am S^ayuye namab 

The list was certainly prepared in the post-Vedic period ; 
because, we find here a commingling of the names of the 
ancient sacred rivers of India with those of the younger 
onei-^After the 7 holy rivers of India are invoked to 
sanctify the waters of the Kama'^aiafu^ the worshipper 
proceeds wiUi a group of mantras, which, according to Dr. 
Oorls, are directly connected with the Pauranic Sdryircana. 
They are Catnr-ailvarya, Saptasvnravylfijana, Nava^aktu 
Tritattva, KQ^-mantra (which represents the essential 
one*ness of Siva and SQrya) BrahcnSilga or ^tvikarai^a^ 
^ivSi^a, Garbbamantra, . A&tagraha, Caturiaipa^a. etc. 
These. are . done by padmSsana or anaiulaana. When 
these long'drawn.mantras are over, then begins the 
mantra, i 4 !. the mantra.wblch is chanted along with Ghantl' 
dhvani or the ringing of bells. It. runs as .follows:— 
om I 

oipklra(ip) SadUivas tarn jn gad oath a bitajpkari(nO 
abhivada vadaDTya(ip). gan^hS fiabdain praklUyate 
gap^l &abda(oi) mah§Sre9(ha(rn). omkSraip) parikhtitab* 

1 TMrt is Ibid., p. SO; tho list also occurs in the Stpta-GoOgA 
^astra:^ 

GoAoi Sin<ihu Sunivati, Siudhu X'ipekt KaviUct Ketdt 
i'omun^ Uoftatiirufhii, SaToyiUea iluhCnadV 
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candra-nada'Vinduna datta(in), $phuU^ga Sivata(()- 

vafica tajn tarp(?) 

om gha^tha lyantu (?) pujyRnte deva^^ 

abha vabha vakar 

varana Ubdba-saindaba vara(rp) siddhi njr*samgaya(ip)/'^ 

After thia Gkaisihl-inantra is finished, the worshipi^er 
with humble obeisance recites a mantra, craving pardon 
of the god. This is also the . characteristic of the latter 
portion of the Indian formulas. It is written in very simple, 
though corrupt Sanskrit, and breathes a sincere spirit 
throughout. It runs as follows 

*‘OiT> kfamasva mim Mahideva. ^^arvaprana-hitaiitcara f 
mSni moca sarva*pSpebhyal;i, pilayasva Sadadiva I Papo 
’harp, pSpakarma'harp. papatmS pipasambhavah I trihi mSm 
sarvapapebhyah, ken acid mama rakfatu ksat^taby^b kayikS 
do9Ab» k^antabyab vacika mama. k^aniabySh mSnasS doQ|ib» 
tat pramldam k^amasva mSm. Hinaksarain hInapSdam 
ItTnamantran tathalva ca, hTnabhakti hinavidhi, Sadaliva 
nama'stu te \ oip mantrahTnSm, krij^fihTnam, bhaktibtnani, 
Maheivara ! yat pBjitam mays. Deva I Paripur^an tat ustu 
me”* 

Ko body can deny that tlie entire mantra breatlies an 
earnest spirit of resignation at the feet of Lord Siva. In 
a Surya-arcanSi this intrusion of $iva as an overlord is 
really very interesting and shows how far Saivism liad 
penetrated into the theology of the ancient Balinese peoples, 
^fter this mantra is over, several other s/fivas or hymns 
follow, e g., the Apsu deva, Sapta omkara, Stava-bhatara, 
Sapta*GafigIf etc. ,^en we come across a set of formulas 
over dhQpa, d!pa, gaiidhapufpa and some, rituals connect^ 
ed with udaka&jali and padylrghya^ .[^en. follows the 
celebrated want ray which opens, with *"0m 

1 Text io Ibid., p. 87. 

8 Tert lit ibid., p. 27 « 2 di cf. it with '$itnlamaegala*iDahaim}’a’ 
p. 9 B, »d. Mrs. TasanU Eutaari D6«!. 
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dir^hayufVaU* viddha' 6 akti-k 5 ra 9 a*mrtyHfljaya,” and con¬ 
tains th« interesting verses :— 

“On» ayu vfddhi yaSo vpldhi, vfddhi prajfla suklia 
iriya/ Dharma-santana vrddhifica. santu te sapta-vrddha- 
yab/ YSvat Merau sthita deva, yavat Gangs mahitale 
Candrarekha ga^ane tavat tavat vavi jayJ bhaveb*’.* 

This sort of prayer for blessings is characteristically 
present in all liyrans of all countries. The frail human 
body has to struggle throughout life against all vicissitudes, 
and the hope of the touch of God’s magic wand gives 
strength and stabiJIty to tlie enterprise of mankind. The 
language and tone of the above pf^rthanl has been couched 
in a purely Indian fashion ; because, It not only asks for 
‘dhartnasaniSna vrddhf, which Is the pervading spirit 
of Menu’s Institutes, bat also prays for an outstanding 
position in the world as long as it lasts. The idea of 
this mantra, partly or wholly, has been echoed and re-echoed 
in different places of Ind^^Javanese literature. Even 
in a record of the pth century A.D.i we come across the 
following corrupt verses, written in Anu^^ubh chanda :— 
“Yavai Candra^ca Suryyaica 
ri Sakslaio dfpitah / 
tavat sang^raga macat 
aveci kanarakang brajet //"* 

In India, too, there are many mantras of this type. 
Hymns for different pQjas of Bengal, e.g., 

Nagapo^amX, Suva^nl, Vu^Qt}i3kntV>t 

Gktttiu, Kutai^ Mulii, etc., have also been couched in the 
same spirit In the vraia, for example, we come 

across the following pregnant lines i— 

'*KodSj-katg dhan p&vo / 
gohal-IIo garu pavo / 

1 Goris, op. cit, p. 37ff. It is » T«ry lengthy mantra and full of 
granuneticel mixUkea. 

2 yide, Varspr^ide GeechtilUn, ?ol. IX, p. 84. 
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darv 3 r-alo vc« pSvo f 
sabhi-Slo jarpai pavo / 
sei 1 jha 4 lo jhi pSvo / 

3 ^i-mSpS aiOdur p 3 vo / 
ghar karvo nagare, 
marvo giye sagarci 
janmSvo uctama kule / 
tomar kScbe magi ei var» 
svSmT putra niye yen a 

sukhe kan ghar'’.*j 

The devotee, evidently a woman, asks for the following 
boons : gold that has to be turned out with a spade ; 
cows that will verily adorn a cow-shed ; son that will be 
the ornament of a court; soit-in-Iaw, who will enhance the 
brilliance of a sa&ka or assembly ; a daughter, who will 
adorn the room ; basket, which will be full ot vermilion. 
She will also like to live in the town, die in the sea*, 
take birth in a high family and live happily with husband 
and sons^. 

Now, after this Mityufiiayih'manira is over, the Bhanna- 
mantra begins and ia followed by the very interesting 
yajfhopa^a-mantra, which contains a part of the celebrated 
Indian Giyatrl mantra. We shall quote only that part of 
the mantra, which contains the Gayairi verse 

*'.!ti veda mantra gayatri mStra-mltra (?) 

$ad-ak9?ra sarvadeva pita Svayarabhu 
Bhafgo Divasya Dh\mahi —" 


1 Vid€ Dr. AbaaindrK Nath Tagore, Vrafii, pp, 33-34. 

2 It fonnerly regaided tM a iBerit<m<ni3 act, 

A. For other examples of this typo, ri<la *i!etieder X'•vfatiathft 

pp. 14, ed, by Mrs. Vae&nta KumAr! DSai; alao 
VfUM by Abanludra Nath Tagoro, p. also the Paijyi- 
pokur .Vrata. 
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We know that the full text oftheGayatr! mantra is, 
*’Orii MZr^dUuvah svahM Savitur^vare'^yarn { Bhargo 

Dsvasya dhiyo yo nah pracodayat jl ” 

It has a long history co-evaJ with India's cultural 
history, The penetration of this jealously-guarded mantra 
into a land beyond the prohibited seas is really interesting 
and thought-provoking. It probably implies three sins 
committed by the Brahnjaiias of those far-off days. Firstly, 
jt is possible that the BrShmanas themselves were respon¬ 
sible for importing It Into Indonesia (because, only the 
twice'born were privileged to learn It and, as the first varna 
belonged to the priest class, they took this S^ryasa/ana 
mantra to Indonesia); secondly, they Crossed the seas and 
thirdly, they taught it to non-Indian nbn-Kindus. Though 
the caste-fiction was gradually developed there, it was 
merely an imitative system based on the social hierarchy of 
ancient India. To teach this mantra to the native BrShma- 
lias of Java and Ball is, therefore, an example of twisting 
the forms of the scriptural injunctions at the cost of their 
spirit. At any rate, it shows how the Ideals of orthodox 
Brahma:^ism become modified outside the stronghold of 
rigid Brihma^ism. 

-/After the yafUapavVa-rnantra is finished, we come to 
the last stage of the worship, which is merely counting the 
beads of japamlla about loS times, and the mumbling of 
prayers and dhyana^ After this U done. Lord Siva, who 
had temporarily penetrated into the worshipper’s frame, 
leaves the fontanel and goes again to the abdominal 
cavity. And the worship is thus concluded. 

These mantras, as a general rule, were kept In 
secret both in India as well as in Indonesia, The priests 
were tn chaige of this spiriuial lore, with which they ins¬ 
pired awe of the credulous peoples. The Tantricists also 
share the same belief and they state in no uncertain 
terms, "One may deliver all his riches, even his wife 
and life, bat never tbe guhyamanlra (i.e. Tantra) to any 
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one eJsft"*, The celebrated GSrt* 4 *ya vtantra of Java also 
speaks in the same strain 

'*Iti Sang Hyang Caru 4 tya SamSpiam. 'Rakasya 
Sira\ kayalnSkna tU Sang sa^Aaka^^. 

Ic is a mantra which should be kept in secret as a 
^rahasya.* 

Some other mantras we are going to discuss, have 
been written partly in prose and partly in verse. Some 
•of them possess immense iconograpblc values ^ because, 
they describe the peculiar features of the god-headi from 
whom some succour is sought. We select a Vi^numantra, 
called the Narasirihadkyana, which represents two charaC' 
teristics of Narasi&ha or Visnu. The (irst section describes 
the god in his awful figure and is called the T^f^ntantra. 
The latter portion represents him in his beneficent qualities 
and has, therefore, aptly been described as the 'Somya- 
wantra'. ^his mantra, besides all such peciilianties, throws 
additional light on the influence of the all»pervading ^ivism. 
As we have said before, Vifou was hot very popular in 
Java. His mount or vihana is Garu<^a, who occupies a 
more prominent place in Javanese iconography, and Is re* 
presented with a ferocious grin. This, as Krom points out, 
is in refreshing contrast to the calm majesty of the rider. 
Many statues of this Divinity have been preserved in the 
. museum of Mojokerto. 

The original text of the Karasmhamantra, which has 
'been written in easy intelligible Sanskrit but with some 
mixture of Javanese mystic terms, then continues 

NarasiflhSya sarvadatruvinSfiya pat*. Narassi^ha* 
dhyana sahastra nlra. Um hrum kha 4 ge$varaya sarva- 
datruvina^ya pat; pur, ma, um hrum Saukhaplflcajanylya 
sarva6atruvinSSSya, pat, gcieng muka, ma, ui^ hruip cakra- 

1 Vide Rolii^arA Tantra, EQIacarapQjfi. ' 

'i Vid« Biidregeii T.L.VR,, 7th s^ies VI, l»0d, p. m-, cf. also 
^SS 508, Prizobou, 119 foHa i& Ibid, deal 60, pp. 987fi. 
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sudardaniya sarvadatruvinalaya pat da muka« ina uin brum 
gad£ya sarvadatruvina^ya pat neng muka uin lirutp cap&ya 
aarvadatruvinSsaya pat, pa, muka, ma, um brum, ^raya 
sarfa§atruvina^ya pat, ba, muka, ma, uin lirum ^nkaya 
(lA chisel) sarvaSatruviniSiya pat, u muka ma um hruni 
ardhaeandraya sarvaiatruviniSiya pat, u, muka, ma, sma>. 
](aluduharta ira Sang Hyang astra iki.*’ 

The portion quoted above shows how Vi^nu in bis- 
Narasiuha incarnation was represented by the Javanese 
peopled The mantra then continues 

'‘Otn Narasiiihaya namah ugra vi^numabSvlryyarp ^va- 
iantaro sarvaiomukham. Nfsiuhabhl^anaq^ mrtyumrtyun 
namtmyaham. Tfk^q amantra itt/’ 

This Javanese NarasiAftaifuintra may be compared 
with a siisiUr Indian one, which betrays the same general' 
characteristics. The text of the Indian Nrsinkamantnij 
also used as a protection of limbs, runs as follows:— 

“Ugrai^ vTram Mahl-Vi^i^uQi jvalantam sarvatomukhani^ 
Nfsiuham bhl^again bhadram mrtyumrtyum narnSmyaham/ 
Dvitriniadaksaro mantro mantrarajah suradrumab/ Kan^hani 
patu dhruvam ksraurji brdbhagavate cak^u;! mama/ Kara- 
sidhayaca jvlllmaline patu mastakain/ DTptadafiflraya ca 
tathSgni netrlya ca nidikatp/ Sarvarak9<^hniya sarvabbuta- 
vinSliya ca/ Saxvajvaravina^Sya daba daha pacadvyam/ 
Rak^a rak^ varma cistram svaha patu mukham mama/ 
Tarldiramacandraya namah pSyadgudam mama/ Klim. 
pSyat parSvayugmaSca tiram namab padarp tatah,'*' 

It would thus appear that the first portion of these* 
two pass^e« is almost identical. It is a pity, however, 
that the ilAfnantantra section of the Javanese Narasibha* 
dhyina ends abruptly. The theme, however, is continued 
in the Semfamantra, which ends with *'Iti Vafra Nani- 
sinha hakilangan ing $a/ru dan ira mwang Sa/^rak^ka'’ 
It means, ‘'This is the Vajra (or weapon) ofNarasIdha^ 


1. Tide, E&CD&kKyt't&Dtra, pp, 4l£. 
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who IS th« destroyer of the enemies and protector of the 
limbs." Two verses have been added to this with an old- 
Javanese explanationi which points to the fact tliat this 
mantra has to be used at the time of warfare and one 
who uses it must come out victorious. The latter portion 
of the Indian Nfsiibhixm^ntrAx which we have quoted before, 
contains the following verses 

'•Trailok yam k^obhayatyeva trailokya*vijayx bh avet/ 
Bhotapretil;! piSScSsca rSk^sa danavaica ye) tam dr^^vS 
prapalSyante dediddeSintaratp dbruvam'' etc. 

Cod. $$2$ of the Lombok collection is also a Vi^nu* 
mantra, called the Vi^rtu-siava, winch, along with Cod 
53$2, ends in a peculiarly Indian fashion with * 5 vShI.’ 
Both are written in Sanskrit As the general burden of 
all these mantras Is not materially different, we shall not 
deal with them at any great length. We only quote a 
few verses from Cod 533 ii which have got legions of 
parallels in Indian scriptures and mantras' 

*'?ada raksantu Govtndo, janggabhaylQca Trivikramab, 

urvantang Ke^avo rak^et, pr^^he rak^a^tu Vimanah. 

Vihu dvo Vlsudeva^a, NarasiAha, h^diusthita, kaQ^he 

raksantu Varihah, K;^naica mukhama^dalatp.. 

Neire NarSya^o rak^t, ]ala(e Garudedhvaja^, kapale. 
Vainateya^ca, Kelavo dirah-sahsthitab/* 

The end of this mantra is very peculiar and it irresis-**'' 
tibly reminds us of the Svastivacana of Indian Vraiakufh&s 
and rituals. It states in no uncertain terms that those 
who utter these mantras will go to Visi^uloka. and^ 

**.dak^i^tbhutapretesu* bhayo nSsti kadacana, aputre 

1 Vide BijUragen T.L.VE., 190 S '‘BiiUrage toC de Een&U d«r 

.V«reerjiig van op Java/' pp. 4L2S, 

2 Tl)« Boutbem region is regHrded bj the peoples m a 

place haunted by awful foUorer^ of the King of 1>eatb—Yamu; the re* 
maiaing portion juay be compared with «* yrt nSr* 

mftavatia ca yd lhavei Jantnitvanfilnia oafjuputraMH 
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Ubhate putrab.* <jbanabTno dhanaoi !abhe(i mttcyate aarvd' 
gaccliati/' 

The prevalence of these mantras demonstrates U)e 
^spirit of Brabmaj}icat Hinduism in Java and Bali. Even now, 
the ofd religious peoples of the orihodox families 
in India, mutter the following ^oka, while rising from 
:bed in the early morning 
‘'Ahalyl Draupadf Kunti TarS Mandodarl tatha 
sl’aficakany ab smare a nit yaqi m abapScakanSSanam. 

Nalo rAjll pni^yaSloko Yudht^hJrab 
iFui>ya$loka ca Vaidehl pu^ya^loko Jan&rdanab* 

Trabhate yab soiarennityam DurgS DurgSksaradvayai^ 

^ Apadastasya naiyanti tamab Suryodaye yatbl*' 

We have no information if the earlier part of this mantra 
beginning with 'BrakmamurZristripurMakan bh&nu kan*\ 
•etc., which we have not quoted here, and the latter part be* 
ginning with 'Punyahl^ko ITalo raja’, had ever been present 
among the Javanese and the Balinese peoples, but the 
. occurrence of the middle two verses, viz. 

"Orn AhalyS Dropadi Slta Dara Mandodari tata 

FaCcakanya smare nityaip—*’ 

is really striking, as they demonstrate the socio-religious 
parity of the Indo-Javanese people in the classical 
period of their history. The substitution of tlie name of 
Siti for that of Kunt! is rather interesting and it 
serves to show tlie unique position of the heroine of the 
Pimayaxut. The 41oka we have quoted above, ends 
with 'om sarvarogha vighna^^tru byub pha$ namah 
svaha.^ 

There is a different class of mantras, wluch we may desl* 
gnate by the generic name,—charm. The difference which 

frAoeet*' of ibe Nrsiahsoiaatra. Soppl. Cat, van de Jar. eo Mod. 

ES6. ai il. 0>J. ms (4). 

1 U draws the picture of Uabidera's LuraiHatioa at tbe feet of 
.bis wife, goddsss Kili, 
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we draw between thei^e two sets of formulas la that while 
the one is an invocation to God or gods for some help 
or protection, the other is an incantation to cure some 
diseases or some physicai disabilities, in wliich the invoker 
threatens the God or gods in case these disabilities are not 
removed or redressed. Judging from this standpoint, the 
'Garu 4 *ya fnantra' is no mantra at all, but a mere charm 
against snake-bite. Here the vahana or vehicle of Via^u 
is GanidS) and he has been invoked to counteract the 
influence of poison. Frequently, we come across such 
words as 'visapaha’, *vi$ahar 7 'vi^adaha^ etc. Such 
charms are widely prevalent in all India. In Bengal, we have 
a vast unpublished literature on them, it is generally 
believed by peoples that they lose their efficacy, if 
they see the light of the day and hence, they remain in 
'raiasya' Just like the Javanese and Balinese charms. 
Quite contrary to ordinary custom, some of the Bengali 
cl)arms were published by . Mir Rhoram A.li, and the oldest 
of them reminds one of the Bengali literary style of the 
iith and tath cerlturles A.D. We notice here invocations 
to Manasi, Siva, Kali, GarudA, Kf^^a and other deities of 
the Hindu pamheon. An ur^alloyed example/ of this 
character is the 'mrtavatsi* charm, which ha< been interi* 
ded to stop the birth of still-born children of womecr 
Thoiigb there are some vague passages in the beginning, 
the main idea is clear. This charm, which fulfils all the 
conditions of our definition, runs as follows 

^'Kboll Khola oio KheU^ tore dekhlvare pal / 
HanumSiter kppfiy tore sSpa^iya pal / 

Ken a tumi karo itiore'orupa kyijftl //' 

Paficate Kaiika mS, samciukliete $iva / 

Caturddika rak^i kare, haye caturddika / 

£ maffira yadi na^e Mah^dever fata cfu 4 *t 

Kalikar padi / 
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Kar ijSe ? 

FCimarGpa KamikhyA mS3^r ijtle / 

Sfghr! iSgge". 

Herfi, the meaning of the invoked KholS Is not quite clear 
to us, It generally means ‘open or bare’, but the sense is 
not applicable here. Similarly, the idea contained in 
'iySfSi' remains absolutely vague. Admitting all these 
limitations, our translation of the above charm would be as 
follows 

*‘Kbola, Kliola, Oh Mr. KholS, my eyes are on you. 

]^y the grace of HanumSn, I shall put you in 

my Iron embrace. 

Why are you thus putting troubles (?) in my way ? 

In my rear, there is mother KaiikI, 

In my front, there is Lord ^iva ; 

They are standing square, and guarding my 

four quarters T 

If i/us ftianira bs baffUd, 

T/u krwtied lacks of Mahadeva will tear of. 

And drop down at the feet of Kalika. 

Whose orders ? 

The orders of Kamikhya (-KamIkhyS) 

•ma'^ of KamsrSpa. 

^ Quicken, oh quicken". 

There is a huge unpublished literature on this subject 
in the lands of South*east Asia. Beginning with the 
charms ot the Atkarvaveda, the sceptical Kau(ilya*s 
formulas’ to stupefy animals, to make doors open, to 
change appearance^^tbe whole subject has undergone 
numerous changes and transformations in succeeding 
centuries. It Is likely that the contribution ot the Salva 
and the Buddhist Tintriclats was not inconsiderable in th« 


1 Mother. 

S Arthaiiutra, Book XIV, Chapter lli, pp. 4S44dO. 
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development of the Indo*Javanese charms of this category. 
Mal-Polynesian cliarms also do not fall into a difterent 
class, and nre offer here a representauve example to serve as 
A model:— 

“Hai Raja Hanuman, 

Aku tahu kena a'iaUmu 
Ibii*mu Tuan puteri Siti Dewi 
Baha*mu Rajs Seri Rama 
Mu membaiva Sinjoh Tarak 

Slanu kapadu diri aku. 

Gila S*bara maboK btngong, 

B^nger-denger pfsetnan aku, 

Jikftlan mu ia‘ dengir, 

Aku Sumpak"^. 

The English translation offered for It, is— 

‘'Prince Hanuman, 

I know thy origin ! ^ 

Your mother was princess Sit! Dewl, 

Your father was Prince Rama, 

Nudge and fetch my love to me I 
Make her mad and distracted for me I 
H«ar my order ^ 

}f you hear not, 

J wilt curse you !” 

The last portion is important, because it shows the 
usual characteristics of the charms. The same volume of 
the Malay Branch of the Royal* Asiatic Society contains 
some more charms, but they seem to have been influenced 
by the religion of the prophet of Mecca. For example, one 
of the charms uses the expression, "Bapa-nu Nabi Maham^ 
mad' and it is stated with reference to $rt Rama, who has 
been described as the son of the prophet of Mecca. The 


1 Yi<]« Jouni. Ma]s7*Br. B.A,€., tqI. IX, pt. I. May, 1^1. 
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last forlion of these charms does not material?7 differ 
from one another, and the general tone of fndo*Mal* 
Folynesiaii charms seems to dra^r them to the same 
vortex. The 'vlit^Slonur mantra's which probably owed 
Its origin to the yogis of the Natha-Sampradaya (It men. 
tions Gorak|ao5tha), and numerous anake-bite-cure mantras 
—which, of course, fa)l under the class of charms—naturally 
lead us to the conclusion that at one period of our country’s 
history there was a closer coni act with ihe Hal-Poly, 
nesian peoples than we are supposing heretofore and 
to this, the foregoing charms bear an eloquent testimony. 
The frequent occurrence of the names of Indian goda 
in these charms proves conclusively that they owe their 
origin to India or to Indian colonists of those regions. 

., We now come to a close of our discussion on the 
so-called “Vedlc literature of Indonesia.’* The immense 
richne«s of the language and its indebtedness to tlie 
sacred literature of India can hardly be doubted for a 
moment In every phase of Indonesian culture, the 
contributions of the Hindus and the Buddhists have been 
profound and abiding. It Is a matter of great regret, 
however, that vre have no positive data at our disposal, 
to say who were responsible for the iniportaiion of the 
sacred literature of India to Java and Bali. As regard:< 
the acute question over the Vedas, Crawford says*; *'I 
have looked in vain both on Java and Bali for any vestige 
of Hindu scriptures or Vedas and though 1 reasonably 
doubt the slull with which the enquiry was pursued, 1 am 
yet strongly inclined to believe that they have no exis¬ 
tence* and probably never bad among the Hindus of 
oriental islands. It seems singular enough/'that an 
onhodox sect of Hindus, as the Worshippers of Siva are, 


1. Tide, Asiatic ReM&rchas, toJ, XIII, *‘0a iha existence of 
Hinda MUgwa ia Ha iala&A of Sali,'* p. 147, 
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gbould not be in possession of the sacred text. The- 
inferior castes among the Hindus are by the ordinances 
of their rel^ion interdicted from reading the Vedas. 
Did the first Brahma^as, who settled in the Archipelago, 
lie from some impurity or contamination under a similar 
interdiction j or, were they pretended Brahmanas only 
and in reality persons of inferior rank, to whom the use 
of the Vedas was unlawful ? or lastly, did the first Br5h- 
manas, compelled by the necessity to intermarry with 
the aboriginal inhabitants conscientiously forbid the Vedas 
to their polluted posterity/' 

We are inclined to subscribe to the last view of Craw-*^*” 
ford. The absence of the sacred thread', along with the 
fact that by the Vedas probably the Javanese and the 
Balinese peoples understood nothing but charms, would 
naturally tend to show how the soci^religious theories 
of the Hindus have been modified, distorted or otherwise 
artificially manipulated in Indonesia for the exigencies of 
the situation. Here the Indian tradition, though modified, 
became a living religion, which was never questioned 
by the unsophisticated peoples and, if there was no sanction 
behind any institution, that was made up for by the 
catholicity and the spirit of accomodation which characteri¬ 
sed the Javanese mind. Tlie Javanese peoples thus accepted 
the principles of the social hierarchy of India and borrowed 
her religious ^dews, hut a substantial portion of her litera¬ 
ture bearing on the subject practically remained sealed 
to them. Besides, many lentar-records were not dupli¬ 
cated in later times and thus the invaluable records of 
ancient Indo-Javanese culture have been partially lost,— 
the fragments that have escaped the ravages of time and 
men are all that we possess at the present moment. To 


1. On the sacred thread of ilia Balinese peopias, vide JRAS., 
New Series, 9, 1876-77, pp. 78, 74, $8. 
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enuRclace zny negative proposition on the basis of these 
extant materials would, therefore, be a very rash con}eo> 
ture, which may or may not be verified by historical 
researches. The ‘Vedic literature of Indonesia^, at any 
rate, is someth lag like a commentary on the Orthodox 
HInduUm of our country and tears oft some of Che pre> 
valent notions of Brahmanical exclusiveness as a mere 
myth. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE AGAJIA OR DHARSfASASTRAS OP INDONESIA 

' This mighty cultural contact between the two peoples 
'of south east . Asia not only accelerated the growth 
the Paurioic literature lU Java and Ball, but also led to 
the foundation of Jurisprudence and Nut Uierature, which 
were evolved to suit the requirements of the peculiarly- 
constituted Indo-Javanese society. For the Fake of conve¬ 
nience, we shall divide this chapter under two heads, viz— 
(t) the Niti UUratHrt, which contains a rich stock of 
moral precepts and maxims, and (a) the Jurisprudtnce 
or l^al Ucerature. We propose to consider first— 

A. T/u. N\H LiUraiu re 

.vA large number of works belonging to this class of 
(literature has sought to expound the ideals of morality, 
the duties of men’ and women in different walks of life, 
and has discoursed upon certain principles of religion and 
ethics. « j 7 he celebrated book, Sara^muccafa, an Old- 
Javanese work with sprinklings of Sanskrit quotations, 
may be r^arded as a good Nlti work, which includes a 
large number of moral precepts gathered from different 
'Indian sources. The book was noticed as early as 1649, 
when Dr, Friederich published his 'voorloopig virslag van 
htt eiland But he was unable to read the title of 

the book which he explained as Sarasa and Motstjaja* 
lit opens with the story how the author of the book, 
.Bhagavan Vararuci, gathered the essence of the 'A^^ldasa* 
paiva.’ It says^— 

"Bhagavan Vararuci mupulaken $Sra*sara sang hyang 
Aq^Ida^parva. gave bhagavan ByA*a.’' 

1 T«st given by Jnynbch in Bljdragen T.L,VK., Series, 
'Vol. VIII, IMI., pp. SWff. 

6 
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The author bas adopted a large number of fitokas Irom- 
the Anu^saiiaparvan ; some have also been borrowed from 
tbe Adiparvan, the Udyogaparvan, the PaCcatantram, the 
Hltopadela, etc. Dr. Juynboll has made a comparative study 
on tbe basis of these common ilokas. and we quote here 
only a few to demonstrate the similarity of these dlokaj 
with one another. The following verses have been taken* 
from the Adiparvan— 

‘'YathS aamudrobhagavan yatha Merur 

mahagirih * 

Ubhau khyatau ratnanidhf tathi 

£haratam ucyate." 

Like the Sanskrit !dak&bh%rttta>, the P<vfiefiiaHtr<ti^ has also 
been requisitioned by the Javanese authdri who has 
embodied many of its pithy expressions in the Sarasamnc- 
cay a. The following verses from PaUcatantrarri may serve 
as a good illustration ;— 

^Purve vayasi yah lastahsa 

sa ISnta iti me matih 
Dhatufu k^iyamane^a samah kasya na 
vidyate,” 

Dr* Juynboll points out* that in the place of ‘Vidya.te’ the 
Indian text has *JSyate’. It is, however, a great credit to* 
the Javanese author that be has succeeded in translating, 
these Slokas fairly well inio his own native tongue. We 
quote here a different example from the Javanese Sara- 
samuccaya^ vyhich has been borrowed from the Indian story¬ 
book, the Hiippadtha. It runs as follows 

“Yuvaiva dbannaSilah sy 2 d anltyam 
, khalu jiviiam. 

Kb hi jSnSti kasySdya mrtyusenS patisyaii’* 

Her^. the difference . betvyjKn the .two texts ia. appreciably 
greater; because, as Dc Jpynboll points out, the Indiars 
text contains '*mrlyukaU ' bkahi^ati‘\ winch has been* 

' i iba; ' 

> 1 •* 
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substituted by ' lurtyurena patisyafi’* in the J&vanese SS,ra~ 
sa>ntui:aya. Nobody would deny the importance oF the SSm* 
savmuaya from the view*p9int of comparative study. It can 
certainly control though to a limited extent* certain llokas of 
the MMbhZrata^ the Hiiopadt%a,X\\^ Pef^atantrerr^x etc.-. The 
sprinklingfs of Sanskrit Slokas have also enabled us to infer 
that the author was wel(acquainted with these Indian 
works* and what is more, he bad the capacity to understand 
Sanskrit and translate it fairly well into the dialect of the 
country. According to Dr* H. N. Van der Tuuk, the 
prose-portion is “very corrupt.” It was probably composed 
in the 14th century A.D. 

Of very great importance are two Buddhist works, the 
Hyang KnnuikTxyanikM the Kunjarakar^a. We 
had occasion to discuss the former one in connexion with 
the PaurSnic literature of Java and Ball ; we shall now 
consider the legend of KiiSjarakar^a, which was. probably 
written in W. Java. 

The Xuflfarakat^a is an edifying story, in which-^ 
DhySnibuddha Valrocana expounds the meaning of DMarma 
to the Yakfa Kufijarakarna by means of allegories. It 
was translated by Dr. Kern as early as 1901 and was also 
discussed at some length by C. M. Plcyte.' It states that 
a certain Vak^a, Kufijarakarpa by name, wanted to attain 
a higher state of perfection in a subsequent re^birtb and, 
therefore, sought instructions in Dkarma and Law from 
Vairocana, who was residing in Bodhicitta. The Great 
Master accepted him as a disciple of bis, but he first wanted 
him to go to Yama, the King of hell, to see personally 
how the wicked are punished and tortured. Accordingly, 
he -went to heU and took lessons from Yaaia on the 
'*phisiohgy of ihi transmigration of souis.” In certain 
respects, Kufijarakarna appears / here In the same rt/e which 

I Tijihchrift V.I.T.L.TS, 4«1 LVl, 1014 , ''Posreawiaiaia’a 
beJIevaart of do ToUedigo Torlossiag*" pp. SC 5 S. 
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was played over centuries ago by NaciketS in the 
Kathopani%fuly' though the philosophy ot religion as 
expounded in the latter \vork is decidedly of a higher order. 
That the soul never dies, is also a pervading note of this 
work,* and the Buddhist philosophy of the Mahayanisc 
School has been discussed at almost every page, However, 
after giving a long discourse on religious subjects, Yama 
informed KuBjarakarga about the arrival of a very great 
slnrieri who was, to his utter surprise, no other than his old 
friend, Vidyadhara Puroavijaya, 

Immediatelv after taking leave of Yama, he repaired to 
the house of Purnavijaya. As Furi^avijaya was in deep 
sleep, the door of the house was opened by Ins wife, 
KusumagandhavatL Being pressed by the guest, ICusuma* 
gandhavatt awakened her husband, who heard with some 
dismay the description of his lot in hell. PQroavijaya 
was much too frightened at his gloomy future, which he 
wanted to escape by adequate penances. He decided, 
therefore, to seek the shelter of Vairocana through his friend 
KuBjarakarpa, who gladly consented to introduce him 
to the Master. Now, both of them set forth for the abode 
of the great Saviour and Kufijarakar^a, who had finished 
his courses in the Yama*loka, presented himself to Vdro« 
cana and desired to be initiated into the process of self* 
puriBcation and self immolation. He did not» however, 
forget the case of his wretched friend Piiriuvljaya, wlio was 
undergoing intense mental sufferings. 

Vairocana broke off his meditation and, after accepting 
him as bis disciple, propounded the highest doctrines of philo¬ 
sophy and ethics, which served to destroy hts demoniac hgure. 
POn^vfJaya \vas also honoured to sit at the feet of the Great 
Master, whose luminous discourses brought about a great 
change in bis vision of Hfe. But he could not still escape 

1 V'de 1 st acd 

2 Cf. ftko JColAcpoAifod, 1 r mZIs, 19. 
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the death-sentence, which was hanging over his head 
lilce tlie sword of Damocles. He, therefore, requested 
Vairocana to minimise the r^ours of his penalty in hell, 
as were first apportioned to him. After getting some assu* 
ranees, be returned home and absorbed himself in deep 
meditation and religious works in accordance with the ad- 
Tice of the Master. After the period of penance was over, 
he told his wife that he would fall in a death«<rance, which 
would not be relieved till the ilth day. On that day, his 
soul Would reenter the body after going through ao 
customed punishments in hell, During his days of trial 5 r» 
hell, while his soul was going to be thrown into a 
pan on fire, a miracle happened. In the place of the fire- 
pit, grew up a beautiful KalpftiorUy whose branches hang 
over a watery*place that wa< studded with the most ex¬ 
quisite flowers. Purqavijaya also began to emanate s^ns of 
health, vigour and strength ! It appeared that the 
soul of him has been re-anlmated with a halo of 
divinity ! 

Yama was taken aback in astonishment and be enquired 
of Pflrnavljaya about the significance of all these mira¬ 
cles. He ascribed all to Vairocana's blessings and Yama, 
apparently satisfied with the explanation offered by PQrna- 
vtjaya, set him at liberty to bieak off his short-term so¬ 
journ in hell. On the nth day, he re-entered the corpse and 
requested his wife to invite all vidySdharas and vidyidharis, 
who would sing hymns in honour of Vairocana. Vairocana, 
meanwhile, bad departed to the heaven of gods, where 
Indra and Yama were present, They asked him how it 
was that the condemned Pfirnavijaya, who was sentenced 
to unde^o punishment for 100 years, was released so soon. 
Vairocana then explained the whole thing and described 
that in a previous life both Purqavijaya and Kufijarakan^a^ 
then known as Miiladhara and Klrnagata—were guilty of 
nursing some Jealousy against a certain Uts^hadharms. It 
is quite Interesting to note that the work called Bkuvana^ 
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taffvapnrienya^ deals witK the subject of their previous 
birth and adduces some interesting informations* The wife 
of MQladhara, for example, has not been mentioned in the 
Kuiijarakarw ; in the other work, her name appears as Su- 
malmi, Simiiarly, Sudharma of the legend of Kufljarakarna, 
who is no other than the wife of Utsahadh arm a, appears 
here in a slightly modified from,—Sudharmika. The name 
of KTrrugatabas aUo been transformed into Kargagotra. 

After explaining the history of the past lives of these 
persons, Vairocatia returned to his own heaven. Meanwhile 
PQrnavijaya informed his wife that he would go to prac* 
(ise selfdcnmolation for S 3 years» and accordingly he repaired 
to the mountain Mahimeru, where he discovered his friend 
Ku&larakar^. Both of them built cloisters there and 
began to practice hard austerities and, after the elapse of 
13 years, by the grace of the Master, they became siddhas 
and went to the Siddha-heaven. Penances and sacrifices 
for 12 years are also frequently.to be met with in ancient 
Indian religious literature. 

This is, in short, the legend of Kuiijarakarna. It shows 
belief in the transmigration of soul, that the activities of 
the past life determine the status of the future and that the 
application of samildht, penances, etc., ultimately lead perf 
sons to final salvation, Though these are some of the 
characteristics of Hindu philosophy, the manner of treat¬ 
ment of Che subject proper draws it into the vortex of the 
MahSyInist school, whose teachings have been elaborated 
through religious discourses and morai aphorisiUB.(A succinct 
account of its phiJosopfty may be seen in Krom, llorobudur, 
Vol. II, pp, 302(f; cf. Kem, Verspreide Geschriflen, IV, 
pp. 14^177). 1 

. Accordir^ to Dr. Kern, the Kulijarakar-^a has to be 
placed in the lath century AJ), According to Dr. Juyn- 

’ • I 

1. Vid«, Cod. dOSd (1) in Suppl. Cat. Jav, eu Mod. HSS., <U 
1907. 
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boH, however, the Karaviirafna, the Airamavasaparva and 
the Ku^arakar^^r^ dated at about the same period,—the 
14th century a.d.‘ These three books use some inter* 
jections. The Kuii^arakarx^a, for example, uses *seg Us 
rep/ This is a characteristic of contemporary Sundanese 
literature and. thereiore, these writli^s might have been 
composed in W. Java. It is also noteworthy that the 
oldest MS., which was utilised by Dr. Kern, is derived 


from this region. 

There is also a Middle-Javanese work of some import¬ 
ance. which can be brought under this category. It is 
called Navaruci ; in Java, it is also known under the name 
of Bitfutfuci or Dfva Ruci.^ The contents of this book 
are given in the following words* 

^‘Doih Wrekedaret poiroeitc rin^ Dangnjang Droem kinott 
angoipai.% tof.iningkang ngoUjikakt marvig sariranipoei^’ 
i.e. Vykodara or BliTma is the student of Drona, who sends 
him to bring water so that his body may be purified. 

The story is as follows : Bhima was sent by Droiia 
to bring ‘AmytSfijlvanl' from the hill of Tjondra Moeka 
(candramukha ?). There he fought against giants and 
finally slew two Butas (i.e. bhma or spirits), viz., Sang 
Rukma and Sang Rukmala, and upturned the hill for the 
discovery of the holy water. But he did not find it 
there. A voice of Indra Baju informed him that he 
• had been misled and that be ought to go ^ain to Ngas- 
tina* for further light on the exact location of the place. 
He followed the advice and Dr«ja told him that the water 
had to be procured from the depth of the sea. Here also 


1 BijdTagen T.L.VK., desl 7i. I&IO, pp- 40lff. 

,S Vida Cod. 434^ ia Suppl. Oat. Jav. en Mud. dl U, 

p. alw Vreede, Cat. vnn de Jav. ui) Mad. BSS, 

1302, pp. 24&.240. 

3 God. 1304, Vraede. 

4 >.<«. HastinA, 
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Bhima did nol find tli« holy water—the tirta prawitaja or 
tojamarjaof Cod —but instead of it he saw innumer¬ 

able monsters asid g^antic anakes. Meanwhllei the FaQ^avas 
were very anxious, and naturally tbe Kauravas were very 
jolly, over the long absence of Bhima. In his random 
wanderings I however, be came across a philosopher at the 
bottom of the sea; he was no other than Devaruci, the 
Navarucl of Cod. 4342 of Juynboli’s Cacalogne, He des^ 
cribed himself as a very favourite one of Bha^Sra Guru, i.e... 
diva and informed Bhima that the thing he sought for 
might be discovered in the guwagarba. Dr. van der Tuuk 
notes* that in these exploits he succumbed and was re¬ 
vived by Bhagavan Mavaruci or Blmasuci. 

Tbe Middle*Javanese work Pulutuils a dialogue between 
Mpu Lutuk and Ahaskara over tbe lot of a deceased 
soul, Of similar nature is the Ntihirnia which is a didactic 
prose work^ ; it describes the conversation between Cipta- 
varapaand Valakula, This is written in Old-Javanese, but 
tl^e style is not very pure. There might also be some 
justification for taking the viotk *Ra^a}'a/fUi'is i fu/ur or 
Nltl-work.^' It contains some Sanskrit Slokas. It begins 
with ‘Avigknar^ asti^ and states in which heaven men will; 
depart if killed in a particular way. If any one, fot 
example, be killed by an arrow—the author tells us—he 
will certainly go to the heaven of Biyu (i,e. V 3 yu). Here 
Bai^a or (war-field) has been compared to a huge sacrihclai 
pit, wherein human sacrifices are offered. The idea was 
certainly derived from the Brlbmagicai sacrifices, There 
are also some mantras in the body of the book. 

^Tbe two works—and BhuvanapUTai\,Oi“%\so- 


1 pde JRAS, Ken* Series, 13 ., p. 

2 8893 < 1 ) in Suppl. Cat. Jav. en ^ad. B6S., dl II,. 
JoyDboll. 


S tUcl, Cod. SSK (8). 
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Its an account cf the dilTerent obligations of liuman* 
life. Tht first book, namely Adipurana» which is an 01d> 
Javanese pros^work, is partly based upon the Old>Javanese* 
Adiparva, and begins with a discourse on i8 duties over 
marriage* respect to be paid to elders and masters, etc.' 

In thU book, the speaker is MHrtthitasana and the person 
who hears him is Vismanagara. the king of Pras^anagara 
in the island of Gawangan, It also recounts the war ot the* 
Devas and the A suras over Amrt^y which has also been 
described in the Taniu Panggalamn and in the Javanese 
Adi par va. According to our author, the eclipse of the Sun 
and the Moon was caused by Singhika and not by Rlhu,. 
as we see in the Moh'bkurata. According to Juynboll, the 
language of the book is not different from that of the 
Taniu, the /CoravShraiua, the Kvnjarakar'iyi etc. We shall 
have occasion to discuss this work more fully later on. 

The Bhxtvanapura’Aa is an Old-Javanese work having 
some corrupt Sanskrit slokas. It describes a dialogue 
between Va^iftha and ParameSvara* who was seated in 
Kaiilsa. about the four lira mas and castes. It incidentally 
mentions the ^Mlecchas' and the Wayang players. 

The Kafnandaka Ra)an\ti, however, gives an exposition 
of the duties of the ruling class. Kamandaka is the name 
of a Bhagav&n or a learned preceptor of good old days, 
who assumes here the idle of a tutor to a prince. Dr. 
Friederich in his note on the list of these books says^ that 
RaJanUi has many points of resemblance with the 'Prined 
of Machiavelli. C^. 3877 (i) begins with 'nama (read— 
namab) $iv^ya.* It contains the name of i^ome of our 
epic heroes. Like Kamandaka, Bhagavfin Vyasa plays 
the leading tble of a teacher in the book called pjitipraya,^ 
It says that Vi^nu was the author of it, and Vyasa the 

1 Ibid, Cod. 5019. * 

‘2 Verband. Bnt, G«uooi., deel 32* p. 23. 

3 Suppl. Cat. Jav. ea Mad. H3S. dl 11, p. 243ff. Cod. 4333. 
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editor. The book was written as atext^book for a priiice» 
who was threatened by enemy. The language of the 
book, according to Dr. JaynboU, is not very old. It staiea 
that king Suparkadeva of AyodhyS was once attacked by 
Aji Wangbang, king of Danawuiiavvu. Bhagavan Ratna* 
bhami t ok compassion on liim and gave him Che Ntti- 
praya. Guideii by its principles, he was able to overcome 
his enemy, Che king oi Oanawuhawu. whose daughter 
Yajflavat! was subsequently carried o/Tby him. Suparkadeva 
also receives some instruction a on polity from a parrot, 
who was no other than RSveya, the son of BhagavSn 
.RatnabhCimi; he was cursed by gods for throwing a nSgasari- 
dower on them. Like many Indian books, Ci>^. 36 ] of 
this work ends with *ifi NHiprayA pariiamipUx^^ Many 
passages of it reminds us ot Kau^Uya’s ArtHoiastra. 

About the natuie of the ideal king, the Niiipraya says, 
''A good prince must protect his subjects against all unjust 
perseculions and oppressions and should be the light of 
liis subjects even as the sun Is the Jiglit of the world. If, 
on the contrary, a piince neglects to extend his benevolence 
and protection Cowards his subjects, he exposes himself 
to be abandoned by tliem, or at any rate, loses their confi* 
denee/' 

About the Prime^Minister it say^, *'lt is a disgrace to 
a Prime*Minister for any hostile attack to be made on the 
country enuusted to his charge without his knowledge or 
that be should be careless or inattentive to the same rather 
thinking hew to obtain , the favour of Ins prince than to 
secure the safety of the country. So It is when he does 
not understand \\ow to administer the country properly, 
or fails to invent what is useful; when he makea many 
promises, but. fulAls few * when he careless with, regard 
to public affairs and talk; much about what is of no conse« 
quence, seeking to be admired by the people and putting 


1 Ibid, p. 
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on fair appoarancea when his intentions do not correspond ; 
when he cares nothing about the misfortunes of inferiors 1 
provided he gets money himself; when ilnally he is not 
faithful, but deceitful—such a Prime-Minister is Ji)«e the 
hawk which soars high in the air. but descends low on 
the earth to seize and steal its fruit. But a good Prime- 
Minister is he who is upright in his heart, moderate in his 
fear of the prince, faithfully obedient to all his orderSr 
kind-hearted, not oppressive to the people and always 
exerting himself to the utmost for the liappiness of the 
people and the welfare of the country.*' 

As regards the duty of the ambassador, it says : “A 
person entrusted with a message from his prince must 
never abuse his trust placed in him, but always keep in 
sight that on such occasion he is (he representative of the 

prince.Before he enters any foreign country, by 

some secret means or other, he occasions his own name and 
that of the prince his master to be spread over the country, 
at the same time he obtains every possible informa* 
tton regarding the state of the country and the people. 
On entering the country, he must assume a dignified 
appearance and not speak or look about him more tlian 
is necessary. Such conduct will inspire the people with res¬ 
pect for him 

These wise sayings are never Machiavellian in tone, and 
they have found their place in every political sciefice of the 
world, though in the garb of a different language. In a 
similar strain the Javanese /^-aisSsira says 1 “It is the duty 
of the chief of the nation to enquire into everything which 
can affect bis subjects ; to know whether they are pros¬ 
perous or not, if everyone attends to his duty, if they 
are skilful In the execution of it or not. and 111 all eases to 
take measures accordingly, never losing sight of justice.'^ 

1 Translated by Raffles i» his ‘2Ii»to>y 0 / Jnt*/,' iSJ30, Vol. I, 
PP- 2 Ibid, p. 288. 
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It contJnties further : "A chief should keep his plan oi 
attack as secret as possible, because the knowledge of It 
may enable the enemy to be on Ins guard and turn the- 
measures taken to bis own advantage. He ought not 
TO challenge his enemy to give battlOi as In that case the 
enemy will have an opportunity of preparing bimseU for 
the same : but he should attempt to surprise him and rush 
upon him like a ftre, that quickly and without much noise 
consumeth all with winch it comes in contact.” 

The author of this book observes quite appropriately 
that "^the severest misfortune which a man can suffer Is to 
be denrived by force of the land upon which he lives and 
which he has cultivated or to have his wife and children 
taken from him by force." 

The !J%ti 6 (tsira Kawi offers the highest position to holy 
ss^es—a position, which is higher than Chat of Bhat&ra^ 
Guru or even tlie moon. It ^ys— 

"Bha^ra Guru is cool, still colder is the moon ; but the 
coldness of neither is to be compared to that which is 
instilled by the voice of a holy man.” 

The book runs into 123 stanzas, which have been com* 
posed ill the most beautiful Kfitot. It has been supposed 
that the book Is coeval with. If not older than the cele¬ 
brated BkhraiayuddhAy which was composed in I157A. 1>. > 
by Mpu Sedah, It is curious, however, that we cannot 
discover any passage from the Artha^slra of Kau^ilya or 
Vi^ugupta in the Javanese and Halinese iWs Literature. 
.TJiough his name appears In the Calcutta stoneanscrip- 
tton of Airlangga, dated 965 ^ka or 104X a.d., no part of 
his celebrated book has yet been discovered in Indonesia. 
It is clear, however, that he had been enjoying an inter* 
national reputation even in the middle of the iith century 
a.D. as a great writer on polity or jVUf. Though, 
future researches may throw further light on tlie 


1 Bb&^ira u probably darired from Bha^^raka. 
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subject, it can be said in passing that the style and 
'reasoning in some works constantly remind us of the 
poignant and virile pen of the writer of the Indian 
ArCha^stra. Many passages have been handled in a 
strikingly similar fashion. It is not impossible that a chance 
discovery may yet turn up some Kawi translation or part 
thereof of the original Indian book, just like the Vlllth 
book of tixe ManovadAarmasaftra, which was disco\'ered in 
the Javanese SvaraJambu \ 

B. Jurisprudtnu 

The earliest form of the idea of authority is belief in 
a divinely ordained set of rules—whichi in the latest form, 
emanate from the sovereign power in a politically oig:anised 
society. “The theory of the entire body of law, bo tit religious 
and secular,” says Golap Chandra Sarkar,^ “emanating from 
the deity is maintained by Manu, whose code is admitted to 
hold the highest rank among the works called Smrti. A 
text of Bphaspati declares that a Smrti or rule, that is 
opposed to the sense of Manu’s Institutes, is not approved ; 
since, the superiority of Manu's Code is ordained by reason 
of its embodying the purport of the Veda or revelation.’' 
Thu? the fiction of divine origin, which is one of the 
characteristics of ancient Jurisprudence, has been maintained 
.as a distinctive feature of early Indian law-codes. About the 
primitive Hindu conception of the origin of law, we read in 
rthe BThadiranyaka Upani^nd,* 

"Sanaivavyabhavat tat sreyarTLpatnatyasyfata dharmarr^' 
The same book also states in a different place, 

Tarji (i<vU£airire dMarmarti sa ivadya sa 
In the;Javanese and Balinese law*codes, too, the fiction ' 

T Vide, Tagore Law Lectui'es, 1S91, pp. T2ff, 

.2 I, IV, U- 

^ Ibid, 1, V, 2d; vide also Manu, 1,^0; n, 11. 
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of divine origin has been mainuined throi^hout, and Lord 
^iva has been described M the propounder of some. The 
ot PflnSdkig^ftMa. for example, pretends to 
codify ihe laws propounded by {§iva. As the gieatesc 
number of early Indonesian law- 5 odes have been based 
upon the Mani-tVadhAtmanSstra of IndiSi it is but 
natiiraJ that they should breathe the same Indian spirit. 
Besides, in the earliest evolutionary stage of society, a hetion 
of this character is urgently necessary for marshalling 
the recalcitrant elements of society to the side of Uw and 
order^and, ibis ha« been responsible more than anything 
else for the incorporation of such fiction in the earliest law' 
codes of the worId.\ jThe Indian term Agama, wltich means 
a ^stra handed down by the gods, and which is used 
by the Indonesian peoples to denote their law-codes, is, 
therefore, significant. 

As regards the date of these works >ve are quite in 
the dark. Only the ^ha^asana has bsen referred to in an 
inscription of 991 A.P. If it be identical with the extant 
work, it must have been present In East Java during the 
reign of Anantavikrama, With reference to the J^ama 
and the Adigama, which Raffles * regards as the very 
foundation of Indonesian jurisprudence, Dr, Juynboll re¬ 
marked that they were probably composed in the Majapabit 
period. According to Dr. J, L. A. Braudes, they are 
later still. The preamble of the Adigama, ho we vert points 
out that' it was codified in Sake or 1401 A.D., 
by the ‘‘King of Majapabit, who honoured Buddha".' As 
the Agama ts older still, we can probably place it fifty years 
earlier, i.e., c. 1273 $aka. As regards the date o 7 other 
books, we cannot say anything more than that they are 
later still. * •' ’ 

It will appear to careful observers that in spite of. 


1 Siniioi-udM in ladannie, p. d& 
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Indo*Javanese contact from the earliest eenturies the 
Christian era» no Hindu work on jurisprudence has yet 
been discovered in Java which may be dated prior to 
the lotli century A.D. The date of the earliest work 
extant of Java is the 8 it/aeSssna, and it falls at a time 
when the ATawsditerature was just blooming forth. Indian 
works on Jurisprudence have been written In Sanskrit 
and, as tliis sacred tongue was not mtelligible before the 
comproinUedanguage was developed, it is not very 
probable that any work of Indian or^In would be dis¬ 
covered in future which may be dated before the 3 th 
century a.d. If the theory we have enunciated in the first 
chapter be correct, this Is the logical conclusion, We 
know,* however, from extant inscriptions and records 
of the country that the terms of Indian polity to designate 
kings, ministers, etc., were greatly employed, and even the 
names of cities, like those of Campa/ were already 
Hinduized. 

The book Agama. which we have mentioned previously, 
also goes by the name ot^^u^ramSnnva, and it was edited 
and discussed by Dr. J, C. G. Jonker In 1885 In his 
bpoK *Ee/t Oudjavaansck wetboek vergsUksn inet Indischt 
rechtbronntn' i.e,, an old-Javanese law-book compared with 
Indian originals. It Is a classical work largely based upon, 
the ManusAr(Aitb. The code ei>joyed great celebrity In 
Igdonesia, and this.appears from a passage in the BivaktsetnoY 
containing the place: DhannabasiralmtarambnavA^** i.e. 
the lawcodes of ku^ramSnava and others.* Accordii^ to 
some other scholars, however, the plirase is a corruption 
of '‘Utiama Manu", which is. not probable (vide.Jonker, 
Iiilrod.. pp. 11-15.) Dr.. Juynboll thinks that,the work has 
utilised some ^(her sources, as well for propounding some. 

1 Vide, Prof, lUraeeb CLandra Majujiidar, , M.A., Pb.D., 
(Jhituipa, Introduction. , -« < . , U ' ^ 

S Vide, Foojfoojji/y ttrihij van he( tilavd BhU, p. 24 . ■ t 
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of its Views. In tlie composition of this law* code, some 
Salinese influence b noticeable. It is not certain, however, 
if this book lias been referred to in the iSivalSsana ; hi that 
case, its date would be considerably earlier. 

^ I It describes some regulations with reference to 
and allows a substantial measure of personal right for self- 
defence. Some specific rules have been embodied in the 
’.work, which forbid peoples from lodging complaints in 
law-courts on particular days and directing men not to 
indulge in intercourse, etc.,' on certain occasions (vide 
Manu, chap. Ill, 45).® As regards divorce acd re¬ 
marriage of women, it makes a new departure and re¬ 
colours Indian injunctions according to their new 
setting. * 

The book kdigama is a more recent work and claims 
'to have been based upon the R^janiii, It opens with an 
’invocation to Lord B'^^ 6 hz,*'Gr^natn 9 Buddh&ya natitah'’, 
the language, however, being a mixture of Sanskrit and 
Old-Javanese. It also speaks of a^tadu^a, with which 
Jonker's edition of the KuVxrairilnava b^ins, and specifies 
.the nature of a^toMraU ; some regulations with reference to 

• cattle in pasturage, punishment according to gradation 

• of castes have also been set forth. Of more import¬ 
ance, however, is X\\t P^ntadki^fM or the Sivaiasana, which 
we had occasion to mention previously, (t was some¬ 
what elaborately noticed by Frlederlch in 2349 in his 

•‘Voorloopig verslag van het eiland Bali'. 

It opens with— 

Avi^Unarn astu. Nikan PurvadigarHaUkanft' 
saro^drta purva rt^mba sang flas vrddhacZrya r$ja purohita^ 
sarvagu^jiia, banu BkSnuyrttsm sadfha sarzatanahi'- 
dcya ta MisrahAranat sakaloeu^mani sirAii prati^hiia^*’ 

1 Bijdra^n T.L.7E., d««l 72, pp. odSff. 

S God. daoS ($ »nd ft) in Suppl. Cat. Jav. ea Mad. H&S., dl 

II, p. m. 
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The above passage shows that the book was composed 
by Fannie Mi^rabarana, who has been called a vrddba’ 
carya, rSjapurohiCa, sarvaguo^jQa, crest*jewel of all peoples, 
etc. The corrupt phrase "Sakala’Su^SmanVsirctsl prati^ita' 
reminds us of similar passages in Indian books and ins¬ 
criptions. The Oeopara stone inscription of Vijayasena' 
and the Madhalnagara grant of Lakfmai^asena^ use the 
phrase "KarnStfi-^^aertySriSrik hulakirGdS.m<t)K" with refer¬ 
ence to Samantasen^ Similarly, the Kbalimpur Inscription 
says, “prakrti^hir^lak^vtyih iaraiji gra/iiiah 8 f%^p 5 ia iii 

h^lxka’hirasUrti sittah," etc.^ 

Apart from literary styJes and the constant use of 
Sanskrit, we find references to the administration of oath- 
formuias which we also notice in many AVityr^records of 
Java. Cod. 3958 (2) of* this book refers to Wayang or shadow- 
plays. It also mentions some Saiva sects like (A)(epaka, 
Cinaka, Ratnaliara, ^mbhu as well as Sivapak$a.* It 
ends with ‘^iva^sanasSroddMrtasana.” The book wasexrtant 
in its older recension in the reign of king Anantavikrama 
of the Dharmmavam^ and is already referred to in an 
inscription of 991 A.D.* The law-book Dev^ama, which 
forms one of the Sang Hyang Trayagaina of the law-code 
Tattva ning Vyavakaray is also known as Krita^ Upapafi, 
Kritapapaii, Dhnnna Upapati and Dhannapapaii* It is 
partly based on the Institutes of Maim (Chap. ‘VII). It deals 
with the charges of false accusation, rules for buying and 
selling, guidance for debtors and creditors, divorce, etc. 
The law-code Ktama ning S 5 k^% also contains some Sanskrit 
verses and, according to Dr, JuynbuU, the corrupt Sanskrit 
sloka in this work— 

J Ep. lad., Voi. I, pp, 805£f. 2 J.A.S.B,, IDOO., pp. 467ff. 

3 Ep. Incl., Vol. IV, pp. 243if, 

4 Suppl. Oit. Jav. «n Mad, HSS, dl IX. 

5 I'ifte, Inlcirtiufl Kut'St, I, pp, 43ff. 

6 Biidragen T.L.VK., <]««! 71, p. 663; also Hindoe nchi tfv 

pp. Suff. 
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“Gi^inah putrioAmolal} (ramanab K|atriy&]?i ityantah 
Sik5yal? mahartti sudah yedapyanindritaJj" 

U aii^^sted in a corresponding lloka of the JifanuirnnAi/a.^ 
Of avowed Indian origin, however, is the work called 
Svara-Jamim. It has been suggested that the title is an 
obvious corruption of Svayambha. It is an adaptation 
or translation of a great part of the 8th Chapter of the 
Maitusarrikiit (Chap. VIII, Slokas, 2$o, 246, 242, 232. 234, 
224,230,160. 59,139*27,290, 292» 393. 297; Chap, XI, 105 

etc,). We proceed with the Taffvn ning Vyavahlra^ which, 
though not very old, gives the interesting history of the 
Or^in of the four castes. Besides giving the story of creation, 
It says that the BrSbmanas, Kaatriyas, Vaidyas and 
diidras came out respectively from Brahmfi^s forehead, arms, 
thighs and feet. In the place of forehead. Indian scriptures 
generally have 'mukkam' or rooutb.^ It Inculcates the 
duties of kings and offers us some informations regard* 
ing literature. Some interesting historical data r^ardlng 
the kings of Ttimape), Kediri and Majapaliit can be gleaned 
from the pages of this law-book. It says that in Kediri 
raled the descendants of Vifnii and in Majapahit, those 
of Brahma, It was* therefore, written at least after the 
foundation of Majapahit by Kadeii VI jay a,—which is the 
theme of the celebrated Middle^Javanese Work Rangga 
L^t.^ Cod. $82 of Juynboll's Supplement*—the 
A^Sdfiia Vyavahara^^hsgms with the familiar Indian 
formula— as/u. It has been written in pure 
Old'Javanese, interspersed with Sanskrit. It also speaks 

1 MtQusaiiibitA, VIII. 62 . 

2 Vide ManusamhitS, 1. 31 . 

3 It m&y W seen in Vreede, C&t. reu ds Jav. eo Mad. HSS. Cod. 

2216 ; aUo m ftaffles’ Hi-rory 0/ Jntm, V«L IT, 1830 , pp. 

4 Vol n, 

5 “Aft^doia vyavoharc" u ako described in the Manuiamhita,. 

Chap, 7711 . diokae 35 . 
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the oftadu^Sf which we noticed in connexion with 
the Adigama. Like the previous law*code, it also refers 
to Mejapahit and» therefore, its earliest date cannot be 
pushed beyond the date ot the foundation of Majapahit. 

Vtvada'{i4a,^ another book of the same category, is 
also known as Dhartn/ivicara, Both the names are clearly 
Sanskritic—the one meaning ^sceptre of the gods,’ while 
the other signifies ‘administration of law/ It says that 
it has been written in old*language whiclu we believe, 
modern linguists will not deny, It states further that 
Visi^u incarnated on earth to punish evil-doers. The title 
of the book appears on p. 24 of Cod. 3957. (i).^ It runs 
into 35 articles and has been written, as said before, in Old* 
Javanese or Kawi. 

In Indonesian law*codes, the king is represented as the 
judge, who fixes days for hearing cases. \ConstantIy we 
come across references to Che administration of oath- 
formulas. The king in the r6U of a judge is described in (he 
ancient literature of Greece, Rome, India, Java, Bali and 
other countries. The ManusarnMta says ;— 

"Amatya-mukhyam dharmajham prajham dantam 

kulodgatam/ 

Sth§ payed asane tasmin khiiinal^ karyekfane 

nro 5 m//.’» 

“The king will have to discharge his functions as a judge 
as long as be is well; when ill, he ought to be relieved by 
a learned autatya or Mantrin’'.x Ui Javanese and Indian 
literature, it is slated that the king is assisted by some 
learned Brahma^as, who, in his absence, discharge the 
functions of judges. Indeed, the Jifanura^itS explicitly 
states^ 

1 Tijdschrift V.I.T.L.VK., d«el 18 , 18 Y 2 ., pp. 295 ff. 

2 Euppl. Cat. Jav. eo, Mad. HS5> dl 11. 

d ManaaamhitS, VII. Ul; ef. VII. 20 -Sl. 

4 Ibid, VIll, 9 ; vide aba Bindoe^cH in Indon$iUt p. lldfl. 
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''Vada svayam na kurySttu nrpati]^ kSryadarSanarn 

Tada niyu&jyad vidvl^cpiain Brihmafiaiji katyad aria tie’* 

It has been noted that.the administration of oath* 
formulas and ordeals has been constantly referred to In the 
!avv*eodes of, Java and Bali. many inscriptions of Java, 
oath lias distinctly been mentioned in various places. 
OrdeaJsi whicJi were resorted to in cases of grave oftence, 
were believed to be efhcacious in discovering the real 
wrong-doer, tvlio might otherwise escape the punislv 
ments of law. This peculiar custom was not only prevalent 
among the Indo*Aryan and . Austronesian peoplesi 
but also among the Teutons, etc. proximity of 

Java to India should not, tberefore, be adduced as an 
argument for supposing that these peculiar customs 
were derived from India, where ordeals and admini¬ 
stration of oalb'formulas were frequetttl.y resorted to. 
.An analysis of details will clearly demonstrate that the 
Systems both in India as well as in Indonesia were of 
indigenous growth. Before we work cue our hypothesis, it is 
perhaps necessary to point out that iUe picture of the caste- 
ridden Indian society was fully represented in Bali, wliere 
there were the Brahmams, Ksairiyas, Val&yas and ^udras. 
^ow, in administering oath to the Balinese Madras, they 
were asked to drink some charmed water, io wbich a lontar* 
leaf inscribed .with oath-formulas was throwji. For.the 
Kfatrjyas and the VaiSyas, sprinkling of oath*water was 
regarded as auf^eient. To the Brihmai^s, even the hearing 
of ^he formula served the. purpose of oath-administration'i 
^ very lurid picture, of. tht ^ture was also drawn at 
the same time as a warning to those wbo might give 
false evidence.* in India, so also in Indonesia, the 


1 T’ide 5iA(ioe-r«c%t in JndentsU, p. 129. 

S M«nusai|ihitl, VIII *8&10I;.alfio cf. in fnioneti^, 
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witnesses who gave evidence on oath, were asked to appear 
at a temple (in the presence of Brahmagaa—Manu). The 
oath which was administered in the temples was called 
Madeva-Sakei by the Balinese peoples, the phrase Madeva- 
Sak?i being probably derived from Mahideva-Sakst, i.g.’ 
Lord Siva is a witness. When both the parties were 
concerned, this process of oath-administration was called 
Madevagama, which, we think, may ^ean either ‘the law 
of Lord Siva' or 'a visit to Lord Siva.’ 

Now, the Manusai^iiu states* that in administering 
oaths, one should say •TeU” to the Brihmaoas, “Tell the 
truth” to the Keatriyaa, “Swear by cow, seed and gold” 
to the Vailyas” and, “Swear by all your sins” to the Madras. 
In the case of the Sudrap, hotvever, Manusarr^ita also 
recommends a separate procedure. It states that the 
^Gdras may also be tested by fire or \vater<ordeal, or by 
making them touch tlie head of their wives and sons. If 
they are not burnt by fire or soon floated by water,* then 
the veracity of their oaths may be taken for granted.* .y.It 
will appear from this description that, though temple^going 
is a common feature of early Indian and Indonesian system 
of administering oaths, details in connexion with the process 
do not agree. It must be admitted, however, that the 
same spirit has been maintained in the Indian as well 
as the Indonesian lawcodes, Manu does not explicitly 
state anywhere if oath-water was a necessity in ancient 
Indian courts, 

In the Hindu law of evidence, women, choi^h 
excluded as a general rule, were allowed to appear In 

1 Maousaipbiti, Vlll. 665.; tidi & slightly different account io 

PP. 2175,, 0(1, Sliama Sastri, IdSS. 

2 It ap^rs from this tliat the oiau.in question wet thrown into 
water vith « heavy weight on his body. 

3 Vide Manusariihiis, VIII. 114-115. 
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certain cases.' The reason adduced for their exclusion 
was >— 

‘*£ko'lubdbasBtu sake! sySd • bahvyal^ iucyo’pi na . 

striyah 

StfTbuddher @ astbiratvat tu do|ai^“CS*nye’pi ye 

vTtab”* 

y. In Balinese Iaw<ourCs, they were allowed to appear 
as legal witnesses, In this respect, Indonesian women 
seemed to stand on a higher plane than their Indian sisters. 
In respect of undesirable intercourse, however, between 
persons of different sexes, Indonesian law-codes seem to 
be equally stringent with their Indian counter*parts. By 
article 243 of the A^aftta,* If a man of compara' 
tively lower standing is illegally united with a woman of 
the higher rajik, he must be killed. This sweeping rule 
has, however, been slightly modified by Art. 251 of the 
A^ama. The fifant/samkita generally recommends fines. 
But in extreme cases, mutilation of limbs and even capital 
punishment have been explicitly recommended.* 
jj position of the BrShmanas in Indian and Ind^ 

neslan Jurisprudence is unique. Manu,* the staunch pro* 
tagonisc of Brahmanlca! privileges, states in unambiguous 
terms 

‘*Na jatu Bri»liiiiaipam hanyat saTvapape^v^api sthitacn 

Rai^ad-enam babi^kurySt samagra^idhanaiziBak^atam’’ 
(*'IfaBrShmaodia the worst sinner, still he cannot be killed— 
he will merely be expelled from the country with all his 
ticbes"]. Because) ae Manu adds, there is no greater crime 


2 Tidt Macussipluta, VlS. 68, 7D. 

8 JWi, Viri. 77. 

8 Vide Hindoe^ecHi in Indontth, p. 112, 

4 Tide Uauussmbiti, VJll 358ff, partfeulftrlr 389, 866, 3n. 873, 
874. 


5 Jhid, Vin, 880. j ef, TOl. 381. 
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than killing a B/lhroana. The king shcnild not, thcr«for«, 
think of pai^sing a capital sentence on Che BrShcnanas even 
in dream t Similar is the tenor of the Balinese Jurispru¬ 
dence,’ Art. 245 of the J/awa, hosvever, mentions a case 
in which a BrShnwna may be killed without being tortured. 
This reminds us of the only reference in Kau^ilya, who 
recommends the king to drown a Br&hcnana accused of 
high treason.* One, interesclng fact to be noticed in this 
connexion is that 'the fine depends, as in early Indian 
law-codes, upon the position of the injured one in the 
social scale. In killing a ^udra-thief, for example, 
one is fined 40,000 kempengs till we rise to 260,000 for 
killing a Brahmana-thief. According to the AgatnOy this 
is the maximum fine. In the Devaday^, a« well as in 
other works, caste considerations have been given undue 
prominence, and they have greatly vitiated the ideals 
of law and justice. Some regulations with reference to 
■slaves, lending of gold or money, keeping ferocious dogs 
that bite others, cutting out dykes of helds, etc., have been 
dealt with in the law-code called Devada^i4(^ As regards 
inheritance, where a Brahmanahas sons by wives of different 
castes, the law of Bali seems to follow, though in spirit only, 
some of the regulations laid down by Manu.* Because, 
though the wive*’ varna is a determining factor in both, the 
details do not concur. 

Sarasamuccaya is also a law-book, in which we come 
across a large number of Sanskrit Slokas followed by an Old- 
Javanese translation. According to Dr. J, L. A. Brandes, 
this work is identical with Radfa Nistjaja, ManusaifthiiOi 
ffariuarpia and some other books of Indian origin have 
supplied the main legal theories of this interesting work. 

1 Vidt Agaana., p. 87; Eiudoi^r^fki in /wdonMi/*, p. 100. 

2 ArtbaiSstra, chop. XI, p. 277; also Ihid, p. 270, ed, SL&ina 
Bastri, Ur2d. 

3 idonusaipbita, Chap, IZ. 149ff. 


IC4 THE SGAMA OF INOONESlA 

Cod. 3852 (10) of this book opens with an anecdote of Vi$nu, 
who goes to rule over Me<jang under the assumed name of 
TawkandySwan and b^ot four sons, vis.^ Mangukuhan, 
Karungka!ah« Sandagarbha and Katumalars.^ While 
discussing Cod, 4469 of this work, Dr. Juynboll pointed out 
that some of its verses ivere derived from VII, 97; I, 88; X» 
4, etc., of the Mamsar^kiti^ 424$th verse of the 
verses 1558, 1559, 1560 of the Udyogaparvan, 296th verse 
of the A^vamedbikaparvan, etc.^ 

With this, ^ve bring our discussion on Indo*j8vane5e 
Jurisprudence to a close. The survey vvluch we have roade 
above has probably demonstrated the great kinship of the 
MAnavadkar*nahSsira to the legal literature of Java and 
Sail. The fiction of divine origin shas been strengthened 
further by the maintenance of Sanskrit ilokas in the law* 
Codes of Indonesia. It ought to be remembered, however, 
that the laws of adoption and inheritance are somewhat 
different in Java and Bali. Similarly, divorce and re¬ 
marriage of women, ^7hicb are not generally countenanced by 
Hindu law, make a substantial departure from Indian law- 
codes, It is painful to think, however, that the Indian 
colonists of Java and Ball, who gave a newer orientation 
to every form of Indonesian culture, did not show, at least 
there is no proof that they did show, any aptitude for 
bettering the conditions of Che Javanese and the Balinese 
women in the eyes of law. It Is quite true that the Indian 
Jurisprudence of ancient times could not rise in this respect to* 
fbe he^ht of the Egyptian law*codes, or even the Codto/Ham- 
murabi. Still the colonists, who had adapted themselves to 
the peculiar environment of the Javanese society, could have 
iX least tried to improve the position of Indonesian women, 
with whom they must have come into contact In different 
walks of life. The probable reason for this passivity, we 

1 Vidt 8uppl. Cat. Jav. an Had. HSS, dl II, p. 199. 

2 IM<f, p. 779 . 
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think, is that the position of Indonesian women, though 
not very h^h, was at least similar to, or a little better 
than that of thdr Indian sisters. Indian jurists of 
Java and Balt, who were imbued with the ideals of the 
ManusamAiia, could not easily get rid of those 
obnoxious legal theories of ancient times. A general review 
of the earlier portions of the ninth chapter in the 
J^fanusamhitS would clearly demonstrate the actual position 
of women in the classical period of India’s history. People 
who viewed women in this light could hardly improve 
their position elsewhere. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
the Nlii&Sj/r'a-Mawi of Java lays down in a similar tone, 
“For the saying is : that a raven can sooner turn white and 
the tafijang'plant (water-lily) grow from a rocky place 
than a woman can be upright,” This vilihcalion of woman¬ 
hood throws a lurid light on the early Indo-Javanese 
Jurisprudence, which was evolved to suit the require merits 
of this peculiarly-constituted society. It has to be further 
observed that the law*codes of Java and Bali, like those 
of India, do not betray any democratic outlook. 
The sanctity of Brahmanism and caste-theories has been 
a stumbling-block in the way of meting out equal justice 
to all. But, as these factors were the legacy of earlier 
times, peoples had to submit to these harsh regulations 
without any apparent demur. Barring all these obvious 
difficulties in the way of awarding equal justice to all, the 
purity of .Daxi^afiUt was maintained throughout. Indeed 
0^3796 in Juynboll’s supplement says 

“Yo narah pidayet (read, pT^ayed) rSjha da^tjyo (read,, 
daod^) so (read, sa) na kadacana” 


CHAPTER VI 

WABIGA AND CONNECTED LITERATURE 


We shall discuss tins branch ot literature under thred 
«ub-divisions, vis., (/i) Grammar, Lexicography, Prosody and 
Rhetoric, {^) (Medical Science) and JTnWfa (Astrology 
or Astronomy), and (g) Cosmogony and Mythology or 
Mythical Chronology. The grandeur of the Javanese epic 
literature generally arrests the attention of average readers, 
\vho are apt to fo^t that the creation of the main struc¬ 
ture has been possible for its secure foundation on the forms 
of Sanskrit Gram mar',Lexicography, Prosody and Rhetoric, 
which, along with the national tradition of India, have 
served as an inexhaustible quarry to the classical writers 
of the Indojavanese period. These elements, though 
exotic, were at the toot of the sudden efflorescence of the 
Xawi-VUtr&tate of Java. An analysis of these forngn 
forms in the OW*Javanese literature will, therefore, enable 
us to gauge the depth of Indian cultural influence on the 
islands of Java and Bali, and enable us to assess the real 
value of the Indo-Javanese literature, which has appeared 
to be, more or less, a facsimile of that of India. 
Indeed, an examination will show that the Javanese 
writers were no less proficient than Sanskrit authors in 
the handling of Sanskrit Chandah and AlahkSra. Some 
works on Metrics, like tliose on (Jrammar, Lexlcc^raphy, 
Vsada and Wartga, have escaped the ravages of time. 
These were doubtless supplemented by some works on 
AlaAkSra (Rhetoric), but at this distance of date no vestiges 
of them have remained behind except what we can painfully 
glean from the Xaws-v/otks themselves. They betray a 

1 li* iafluesce is not so conapieuoos us that of tbs other tbrae of 
group (a). 
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marvellous knowledge of SanskrU Rhetor!c» used with a 
good atnouiU of success, and hence, they raise a presucnp* 
tion about the wide prevalence of the rules of Sanskrit 
AlafikSra in the writings of the Indo javanese authors. 
Some of the writers undertook to edit Vocabulary or 
Lexicography of Sanskrit, and some even went so far as to 
write Sanskrit-Javanese grammars. Indeed, the Kawi^ 
authors of the classical period had sometimes to perform 
the double function of a schoohmaster and a poet, and there 
are records to show that some writers were both,^ With 
these preliminary remarks, Jet us now pass into the 
subject proper, which we propose to open witii a review of 
group {a). 


(a) Grammar, Lexicography, Prosody and RkgtorU 

in the group of tndo*Javanese Grammatical and Lexicon 
graphical literature, we fortunately possess some works. 
Of them, especial importance attaches to the Adisvara, 
Eialavya, Krtavasa, Suk^vasa, Ca^tMaparva and the 
Svaravyal^ana. The laat^mentioned work id an avowed 
Sanskrit-Javaiiese Grammar, though Krtavasa and Cod» 
3895 (X) in JuynboH’s Supplement* also offer some interest* 
ing grammatical rules, 

The SvaravyoHjana* is divided into two parts. The 
lirst part deals with the vowels and the consonants— 
the svaras and the vyafljanas, The second part deals with 
conjugation and Sanskrit composition. The work offers 
some interesting Sandhi^rules. In the list of vovrels, which 
it offers, we find only *s, 5 , e, u, f, i, a ( as in Eng, *pies^), 
■at, 0, alt, ojTi; the corresponding long sounds of these 
vowels have not found place in the list. Dr. Juy'nboll 
dhinks, however, that the omitted letters rnight have been 

1 Vide Sapp). Cat, Jav. ec Mod. Ess., dl. II, p. SSI. 

2 Vide Bijdragezi T. L. Vk., 6 th series VUI, p. 630 ff. 
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present in the original of this MS^. Cod. 3896 (i) also 
speaks of the anusvacas and the vyaQjanas. 

In the list of consonants, kha, cha, fka, tha, dMa have 
been omitted, and there has been some confusion over the 
placing of the three s's. In Sanskrit, we have 9, s i but 
here, s has been accommodated before i and 9. lt>hould 
be noted, however, that the order of all letters—vo^vels as 
well as consonants—is perfect in the MablySnisC work, the 
Sanff Hyang /CawakaySfuMan^, which, in its present form» 
probably existed in the loth century A.D. 

The short sounds {e^., a, v, etc.) are said to be 
' ‘ekamatra', and the long ones (t.g., S}, 'dvimatra*, one 

syllabic instant is allotted to a short vowel and two to a 
long vowel. The double sounds (^>^.1 ot, ah, etc.), unlike 
Sanskrit, are known as *triuiStra.’ The vyafljanas, on the 
other hand, have been divided into 'gho^a,’ 'anunastka', 
'antasvara,’ etc. Further, our author speaks of ‘iidantya’ 
{evidently a corruption of ‘uditta’) and ‘anudantya' 
anudgtta) varoas. The svaras or vowels are again consi¬ 
dered in two broad divisions, t'ik.,—dlig^ba ij. pitu and 
iaghu^ i.e., short, wliile the vyafijanas come under the 
headings of 'murddhanya’ (cerebral), 'tSlavya* (palatal) 
'dantya' (dental), ‘mabIprSna* and 'alpaprana,’ We miss 
here ‘auftliya' and ‘jihvImQlTya.’ The Javanese people, 
obviously,understood these technical terms, and this appears 
from the explanations they have offered, ep., 'murddhanya’ 
has been explained as iltang aksara SirafC i 

i.i., the sound of the letter originating from the head 
(ssmGfddbi).* 

jJ Now we come across Sandhi-rules. The writer says : 
*ikang ikZra dadi ya\ i>., ‘i* should be changed into ‘y\ 
and be has offered some illustrations thereof, from which 

1 It is Cod. 4316 lj at the Le|i<len Bibliotheek. 

2 BlaW, Sanfl ffyowp 1910, pp, 58-53. 

S The Sanekrit rale is? ‘JifMro#flpavv mCrrfdM*. 
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we sdec( only ai+amsayam. s Accoriiing to the Sanskrit 
rule,' it should have been ay am. The other rules are, 
*ukara dadi wa\ i. e.^ *u’ should be ‘w', and the example be 
gives, vis., ba+u+iBbawi, exactly hts in with the. Sanskrit 
rule, by which we have tested the previous example. 
Further, he says that if the vowel ‘a* is followed by 'u*, 
they will compound into *0’,. and the example he cites in 
illustration tliereof is, no doubt, very interesting. Because, 
it is no other than our much too familiar example of 
'Gangodaka' ( —GaflgS + Udaka),* which we used to read in 
schools. After* the svara-sandhi, we come across the 
vyaSjana and the visai^a-sandhi. They have also been 
explained In the above manner and, therefore, we do not 
think it necessary to offer any more example, A work of 
similar nature has also been referred to in Cod. 3173 (i) of 
Juynboll’a Supplement*, where we notice the Ngalamat 
Ssrnt Handhi Sistya ; .in Prof. Vreede’s Catalogue* also, 
we came across one Strat Sandi Sutra.* 

The second part of the SvaravyaHjana is called Kftavasa ' 
(probably a corruption from 'SatnskfU bhS^'), and it has 
sought to give some instructions on Sanskrit composition. 

It begins with— 

Sab vrksab »ikang kayu 

Sab vrk^ab ti|thati»isgi yah 

In the second example, the author has not translated the 
first two words, as they have been rendered before Into 
Javanese, and he thought that the translation of ii\ikaii was 
enough for conveying the sense. It Is almost similar to the 

1 av Ar; efc siruicri (pate). 
Priuiui, VI. 1. 78 and BbatMji’s tLcrsoQ. 

2 iiv ihe ride, ‘<idfjuM}f / ««Tr{f«7daci pare pii'vHpu^'Orpireko 

tifit.' PaijInj,'Vl. I. 87 and vrtti on it- 

3 Bapp). Cat. Jav. an Mad. H»«.. dl. II. p. 213. 

4 Vraods, Cat. tau da Jar. as Msd. H&s., 189S, pp, 362*863. 

5 For 8an<Uii*mlss ot Kawi^grammar, vide Eern, Vertpreids 

•6c*chrifteii, Vol. VIII, p. 186ff i also, IX, p- 4ff. • • 
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use of HtyarM in Sanskrit. Then the writer furnishes some 
ocacnples of neuter gender 5 

Tat kananant^ikang alas 
Tat kSnanarn kusumitatp^makambang iya 
It is noteworthy that the translator has not committed any 
mistake in rendering them from Sanskrit to Javanese. 
After giving a few more examples in neuter gender, the 
writer ventures to illustrate some cases in feminine gender r— 
SaM Uta«ik«i udwad 

Some examples of instrumental cases like *Tena Vykieija,’ 
etc., have also been given ; so also some examples to 
illustrate the plural numbers. C(fef. iW, called Kriovasa^, 
describes the conjugation of verbs towards the end. The 
verb 'ti^^baii’, for example, has been conjugated in the 
following manner s— 

Tiatitii Ti^tatal^, Tiftante. 

> ‘ Cod. 5075 of the Lombok collection contains a Sanskrit 
grammar with interlinear Old-Javanese translation. The 
first section of it deals with the KSrakas and ends with 
*Mi V^eikAtar^^^h<Ay{\)5<iiHtipiay^ The second section opens 
with 'Avighnam astu’, and furnishes a list of the oames of 
different Samasas and various constructions thereof. The 
name of Pacini is rather interesting. The vtrsus 
mimofiaiis^ which mention bis name run as follows: 
Dvi^uh iatpurup dvandv^ kartnadkaraya iotkfUva ca, 
bahuvrlhyam vyayl^/mvoh satHasah PS'ninfStu ^nt'. King 
Indravarman HI of Catn^^ is also said to have been 

1 Read 'BV. 

3 Buppl. Cat, Jftv. an Mad. Hse., dl U, p. 207; aUo, Bijdrageo' 
T. L, VK,, ard Svies, VI, 1872, pp. 8(Wl. 

3 It has evidently been corrupted; the ch&ndab has also beoe 
Spoilt. It might he tbst the orlginsl vm, ‘Dsli7vshitiTvrvf) 'dxondta* 
tetM ca jEamadAan2va&, Pdpi- 

Aeriu iofj 
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versed in Pa^ini*s Grammar with KMIkS, tha AkhySna 
and (he UtUrakalpa o£ theSaivas.^ So It appears that the 
Grammar of Pao^ni was known in Greater India, but 
when, if at ail, this came to Java is difficult to say. The 
above versus fnemoriales m^ht have passed to Java as a 
traditional lore without the actual work beln^ ever 
present among the Indo*Javanese grammarians. Our Cod, 
ends with *Iti samisah samaptaip.' 

There are some works on Lexicography and, of them, 
Adisvara^ is one. Its spellings, however, are very corrupt, 
though the genera) tenor of the subject does not differ 
from some other books of this category, ‘K^iti’, for 
example, has been spelt as ‘siti/ *bbutala' as 'bu^ala’, 
*bha9S’as ^ba^a' and so on. The EkalavyOy^ also adic> 
tionary, begins with avxgknam astu namah siddh<r)^' 
\Cod. 5140 (a)]. It gives synonyms for earth, water, 
trees, metals, etc., and for deities like Visnu, Kama and 
others, It further furnishes a list of the synonyms ot 
Prince, BrShmaQa, different parts of the body and so 
forth. The work KrSavasa, which we have described 
previously, also gives a list of the names of Gaoeia, Varu^a, 
samadhi, pujs, vrata, and ekacitta. We get here 2p names 
of Indra, 31 of Agni, 27 of VSyu, ap of Kama, 48 of Moon, 
5P of Pai>^ita (i.e. BrShma^a). 28 of birds, 48 of snakes (uli^, 
9 of Yam a. $ of Brhaspati and 29 names of king. Cod, 
5275 offers a list of the names of the celestial nymphs, such 
as Fadmamfiiti, Tafijung biru, Gagar Mayanga and 
Sulasih.* Ten names of Moon occur in this Cod. as well 
as in Cod. 8049(5) Vreede’s Catalogue.* They are 

SalT, Sitangsu, Sasangku, Condrai Bassanta, Rati, Sasa* 
dara, Endung, Prabanca and Tien. Part of the 

1 It, 0. ^t6ju■u<lar. Chamn, I9S7, p. 23S. 

% JuTTiboll, Suppl. Oat. Jav. en >racl. Hsa., dl. II, Ood. 4009. 

d Ihid., 0>dic«a 8906 <1) aod 5140 (9). 

4 . IhiS. 

6 Tre«d», Cat. ran da Jar. eo Mad. Hss., 189S. 
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pQTva,' a prose work, coiitains some e^cplaoations of words 
for Sun, Moon, Gods, 7 vldyidbarls, and pretends to offer 
an exposition of “all myths*. It does not appear to be a 
very old work, because some Chinese and Arabic ^vo^ds 
have Crept into it 

Of greater importance» however, is a Sanskrit-ZiTaw/ dic¬ 
tionary,* wbioh is available at the Library of the i^atavian 
Society of Arts and Sciences. It partakes of the nature 
of Sanskrit or dictionaries, offering Sanskrit syno* 

nyms for particular words. It lias, for example, the 
following verses on *Deva’ or God 

"Amaras Tridasah proktah Girviga Vibudhah Surah 
Vtndaraki Aditijah Nirjari D 3 navadvi|ah 1 
Lekhab Svarvasino 'svapnah Tridive&ah 

SudhSSinah I 

Devah svsi^asado 'martylh l^^bbavo 'mrtap^? tathi I 
AditeySh Suroanasab SuparvUno Dlvaukasah i 
DevatSs tali StriySmukt^h Sag^h^ 

Daivatani cal* 

^ By comparing this Jist,^ as also some otliers, with refe* 
vant passages of the celebrated Lexicography of Amara- 
siuiha, we conae to notice, that the arrangement of syno* 
nyms differs in each, while some new words appear in both. 
.The number of words, in each of these Slokas, remains 
approximately the same. More interesting, however, is 
the list of .synonyms for Lord Siva, who enjoyed a 
unique position of honour among the Buddhists and the 
.^ivas of Java and Bali. The last portion of the list has 
.'been mutilated, but the I^ible , portion* runs as 
follows 

\ JayiJboU, Suppl.'Cot, Jav. sq Mad. Hm., dl. B,. Ootl 4W6. 

2 K«rn. Ytrfpnide (JeKhriften, Vol. IX, p. 2?6ff. 

3 Of. AiMrako«, Bb, I, Chap. 1, Sac. I, H, T. Colobrooka’a 
editioD, 1808. 

4 pf. iWd., pp. w. Our remarks do not differ from those luade 
<at the previous list. 
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“3 


" 3 ivasarvAvirQp 3 k$al^' MahSdevo MaheSvarab I 

l^fTkagthab ^Akaro Bhargab SomadhrC 

(read, *dhrn) Nllalohitab 6 
Kapardd! ca KrttiTasIb Hudro GaAgadharo 

Harah Ji 

Kf^annretSb ICSmlrib PinSk! Vr^aketanah 1I 
Durjaiis (Read, DUurjjaJis) Tryambako Bhimab 

Sarvajfio GtrlSo Mr^ab I 
Ugrab Pa^upatib VSmadevo 

Oanidlnpah (t 

livara I^anah KapIlT ParameSvarah i 
•Sipivi^lo Vyomakcaab Tripuraris Trilocanah ii 
Vnabliadhvajab Ki'atub (*dhvamat Bhutetoi 

Candralekharab) I* 

(§ambhuhSavvo Bhavah Sthaijuh Saiabhrt 

Somabhrd DUarab'* 


Si(Dnar]y» some otlier Slokas Uave been devoted to the 
«numeration of the names of Brahma, V{;^u» ^rJ. Buddha. 
Kuvera, Kamadeva and other deities. It may not be 
proper to regard this Sanskrit*>a»'/ as a credit to 

Indc^Javanese scholarship, still it serves to show the 


1 Siv'A^rravirupakfS. 

fi Thd above recoostruction maj ba snggestad. 'Kratuh* b; ita«I£ 
can oeaer b« the naue of diva aud, iUareforc, V ia probabl; a 
mistaks. Aa the given iul approxintateJy talUaa with that of tha 
Amarako^, va nuy oecapt ^KratudLvaqkai’ from tba latter «a a 
probable aynonym. Of tlie words not glren hare. 'BhQteSaScandia- 
Sakbarflb* of AnaToieosa opkaops tha raquirainanta of tba proaod; if 
«aly we reed ^rsadbvajsh' in tbe place of 'Vr^abhadhrajab'. Sovi' 
writinga, if they faithfully represented in Butcb tranacriptfoca, 
have misused here end there, and, therefore, Eratc {>clhvaT|Ui) 
might have been intended in the original. 
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inHufince of Indian culture on Java^ and particularly tbe 
influence of some deities, who were in the lioiedight during 
the Middle-Ages, when this interesting was compiled. 
This probably necessitated their incorporation in this dicti^ 
nary to the exclusion of many other deities. 

* We should note in this connexion that NaiySylka- 
dariana and Nyaya sastra have also been referred to in 
*Kawi*Oorkonden^, Nos, Ixvili, ixxxiil. 

Now that we have discussed tbe Grammar and I.exico- 
graphy of Indo-Javanese origin, we may proceed with the 
Prosody and Rhetoric of these islands and try to find out 
Sanskrit elements ill their forms. But before we take up 
the subject proper, we shall make some general observations 
on Ind>Javanese Chandah and AU'^kSra. It is interesting, 
to note that our Javanese authors have carefully followed 
the dictum of Sanskrit critics, which may be expressed in 
the language of Vi^anatha Katdraja: 'Adau namaskrif~ 
H\r vS vaseuntfd^ia eva Accordingly many works 
of the classical period of In<lo*Javanese history open with 
a phrase of benediction, generally with, 'om avi^hnam asttd, 
whicl) is sometimes followed by salutation to ^iva, Sara** 
svatl, Buddha, Ganete, or other deities. The introductory 
Qi t\i^ Bkwanakc^a and the Bhuvanastnfikiepa,X.'i 
name only two books out of many, may illustrate the point, 
enabling us to compare them with similar portions of the 
Ragkuvar(iiam^ the Mudrar^k^nsatny etc. This will serve to 
show a strange communion in the literary ideals of the 
dndenjavanese authors, who have not infrequently intro-» 
'duced this practice towards the closing portion of their 
Works. The Javanese Kr^'^ntakat the BivMisana. the Sang- 
Hayu, the Vratikdsana may be adduced to illustrate 
the point. To offer a description of the poet and bis family ' 
was also a custom widely prevalent among the classical * 
writers of India and Java. The NSgaraMridgama . 

. • I 

1 Of. Eero, T*mi>reW« Guchri/Un, Tel. IX, p. 281. 
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pafica, the Arjunavivaka of MpuKanva, the ^iiupalavodham 
of Migha, the Hf^r^aritam of Bana are quite good examples. 
In writing works in ^rtw»*poe8y or Kakawin, the writers 
of old Java have drawn upon the vast resources of the 
Sanskrit literature, and have sought to beautify their works 
with a lavish use of Indian Chandah and AlaAklra. Metres 
like Sragdhari, Trl^^ubh, RucirS, Vasantatilaka» MandS* 
krlnts, etc., have been judiciously used to enhance the 
grace of their compositions, and Sanskrit AUdktras like 
AnuprSsa, Yamaka, Apahnuti, etc., have added an additional 
lustre to their Indianised literature. Reserving the 
subject for a more adequate treatment later on, it may be 
said in passing that though the Javanese authors have 
generally observed the rule, "BkavfUamayaik Padyai}C\^ 
they have done so at the sacrifice of the remaining portion 
of the dictum, vis.^ 'AvasininyavrttaiaiK' botli of which 
have been usually followed in Sanskrit. Let us now pass 
into the subject proper., 

The we]l*known work on Prosody, the VfttasaiUaya' 
or Collection of Metres, was edited by Dr. Friederich about 
8 o years ago.^ In arr introduction to this work, he observed 
that the book is of Indian origin, containing versus tnemo- 
Hales, which are something like short PSnini sQtras intended 
for committing tliose rules to memory, and that the work 
has been written partly in Sanskrit and partly in Polynesian 
Kawi. Tliis book further mentions a treatise on metrics, 
called Piligalakosa, which would naturally remind us of the 
Sanskrit PingalaechandahsUirei of India. Ths'Piiigalakoia 
served as a model to our author, Mpu Tanakung, and he 
based his work on this book of Sage Pifigala, who, as 

1 This ruts b»8 been rigiated, for example, in the eib canto 

the Javanese 4 tb caato of the Indian SiSvpsULoadham, 

fith canto of the Kii'Hiarivnti/am, 9 ih canto of the Ratjhuvamiom, 
etc. 

2 Verband. Bat. Gesoot, 1849 , di ZXn. 
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tradition held discourses in the guise of a naga. 

As the titles of Piftgalaho^ and PH^gaiaechandahsUira 
seem to be near-related^ one may conjecture that these 
two works on Prosody are identical. But the result 
of a comparative study of the VrftataiUt^a, instituted 
by Dr. Kern, with the Sanskrit and 

KedSra^s VrttapatnlkAra, has not borne any positive fruit,— 
no valuable relationship has been established among these 
works of Indo-Javanese versification.* Though we do not 
obtain mudi result from this point of vieiv» our conclusion 
on the subject is not barren at all. Indeed, Kern points 
out tliat for an adequate appreciation of Sanskrit metrics, 
it is necessary to have a sound grasp of the main principles 
of ATeeffi-Prosody. and this is no small gain to the literary 
history of ancient India. It should be remembered, how« 
ever, that the book merely offers an exposition of ‘Vpttas'; 
'Mitrichandah’ and *Canachandab' have found no place In 
this Old-Javanese work on Prosody, 

In the theoretical part of the Vff/afaUfaya. the author 
sums up the names of the classes of metres, which begin 
with strophes extending from 4x1 feet to 4x 27 feet. Mere 
theories are described in strophes from 3-8, while the prac¬ 
tical part or model strophes run from ^loS. Of these 100 
strophes, 104, 105, 106 and 107 being examples of metres 
discussed in the earlier part of the work, we practically find 
here only 96 pure Indian Chandabs. The author haa devoted 
some space for Danijaka, which is almost halhprose and half- 
poetry. It is no wonder, therefore, that in spite of proper 
rhyme at the end of verses, the Dan^aka hears almost a prose 
composition. In the place of 96 pure Indian Chandabs of the 
VrdasafUaya, we get only $5 in Cad. 5109 (3)*. According 
to Dr. Juynboll, the measures iu the CanlaAafarva^ also 

1 Eera, V«rrpreid« GachrijHit, voJ. IX, p. 9 Gff. 

2 JopaboU, 8uppl. Cat, Jar. «a Mtd, Hu,, dl, II, p. SS9. 

S Ihid., p. 216 , Cod. 4678 . 
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materially differ from those in Tanakung’s VritofirfKaya. 
In the Middle-Javanese literature of the Kidiing-olass, vre 
come across some examples of an entirely different kind 
of Cbandahi the Macapat metre, the Tengahan metre 
and so forth. 

We know from the book itself that the writer * 
of this ATatvAvvork was Mpu Tanakung. Though it has 
bee)i surmised by some scholar's that the second name of 
I our author was Cakravaka, it Is not easy to record one's 

opinion on this point. Because, the colophoni which 
mentions his name, is not explicit, and it runs as follows : — 
“/*' FretasalUaya [| CaMravakadvJacarifa p Tanakurtf I “ 

The literal meaning of the relevant phrase would be. 
'History of the Duck-messengcr’, Though the phrase cer¬ 
tainly reminds one of the name of Kalidasa's immortal 
MighadTi^am, the propriety of Introducing the phrase here 
will always be questioned by scientific investigators, 

I The date of this interesting ^d^i-work is inter-linked with 

the problems of the Old-Javanese RSmayaXMi thus furnishing 
a most perplexing Gordian knot in the field of literature. 
We, therefore, reserve this point for discussion later on, 
where we shall consider not only the date of the Old- 
Javanese J^SmSyana, but also the date of the Lubdhaka 
and the Smaradahanct, which, on account of tradition 
i and internal evidences, have yielded one of the most 

f vexed problems of Indo*Javanese literature. ^ 

I It would be a great mistake, however, to regard these 

I works as a mere theoretical exposition of the Indian metres, 

If we analyse the 6th song of the Old-Javanese Ramayaxta of 
[ YogUvara, we find, for example, that the first strophes of 

this song have been tried In Upendravajrl; strophes nos. 19-26 
in iSsrdula ; 2? in Aupacchandasika ; 28-63 MJilinl ; 64.-115 
I in Anuf^ubh j 114*141 in Candravarti; 142-159 in Vasanta- 

Ulaka ; i6>i7i in Sikharigi; 172-195 in Opajati; 196 in 
I Indravajra ; 198 in Upendravajra j 199-200 in a kind of 

I Dhfti; 201-203 Mattamayura. Similarly, song no. 44 of 
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the Nagofftkftaga'na haS been tried in SuvadanI; 45 
in a kind of Kfti; 46 in ^irdaUvikndita ; 47 «« Vasanta- 
lilaka and so forth- We have taken here a few examples 
at random, and it is not difficult to multiply such 
instances. Let u$ scan one strophe to see the working 
method of an Indian Chandah in relation to Old* Javanese 
poesy or Kawt. 

Take, for example, the following instance in Bhujanga* 
praySta, which, as is well-known, is expressed by the rule 
Bhuja.’iiZApyay^ior^ eaturhhir yakarttiK To use the sym¬ 
bols of scansion, 


the strophe is, 

ya ya ya ya 



'^AneA neritT pwa Saked parvatagdd 


ya ya ya ya 



Gunuh mSs ArunyS daranyi Sutsja 
ya ya ya ya 

A 



Ya ta caAkrama Iri . mahimlakaQtha 


ya ya ya ya 



kariu muficavSn mas pucaknyatliobha*'^ 


From what we have said before, it would appear that 
the Javanese authors were no less proficient than Sanskrit 
writers in the handling of various Chandahs, which, as 
we have seen, are derived from India. It is not 
much known, that the Arrt»/-writcrs were equally 
At home in Sanskrit Rhetoric, called Aiahkara, iJ.t 
ornament or embellishinent In the following few lines, 
we shall try to measure the success they attained in the 

^ I SakAwui, Bong ZI, Strophe I. 
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use of Indian Rhetoric. Because, no poet, however great* 
can do away with Alafikara or grace, which lends additional 
charm to bb composition. Every poet, therefore, seeks to 
bring in' a harmony of symphony and style. When a 
word-magician, for example, writes : *Rajanl g‘kana, 

ghana dtyi garajana rimijhimi kahadt vari^e* lie naturally 
tries to arrange his words in such a way that the reading 
of the verse immediately brings out in a most exquisite 
form the picture of a rain-drained sky in the month of July 
to the reader's imagination.* So sweetness, word-play 
and ifflagInation*drilI are the very soul of poetry. Let us 
see, how our ^owAvriters have fared >n respect of judicious¬ 
ly using various forms of Sanskrit Rhetoric like Anuprisa, 
Vamaka, Apahnuti, UpamS, Rupaka and so forth for en* 
bancing the grace of their works. 

About Anuprisa, Dan^in says 
^‘Van^VTttlr aniiprUab pSdesu ca padesu ca 
P a rvSnubhava-sa.fl sk ira*bod h i nl yadyad 3 rata,” * 

.^e repetition of like letter or syllable, which is the 
characteristic of Sanskrit Anuprasa, is not an uncommon 
feature in lndo*Javaneae Kivyas. Though many poets, 
Indian as well as Javanese, have sought to cover their 
poverty of imagination with the brilliance of letter-play, 
.it has still produced a great effect in the hands of master- 
artists. Vl^vanStha Kaviraja has furnished some brilliant 
examples in his Saki/yadarfiaxuim,^ of which we select a 
•couplet from Chekanuprisa. 

'‘Unmilan madhu^andha lubdha-madhupa vyS- 
dhnta-cutinkura/ Krl^at kokila-kSkall-kala-kalair 
udgrrna-karQa-j varSh—” 

1 6f. SilvigintiMunibhviiiac<iiSd=viiQdib)t&U Mono- 

v<irn4inl$(a.tanmaifTtiAavo7MvoiltAtA <« hrdaya-taiji/v&dam 
Sahrd<il/iliy\ Abhioavagupta, 2>Avanti^2oi^ci«rand, p. H, 
-KSTytmajs aditjcm. 2 K&p^dariaf^, i, 55ff. 

9 Chap, 10, p. 634, JivBntuula Vidjfta&gara’a edition, Srd 
.'unprassioQ. 
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It mil be observed that this form also recalls some* 
characteristic structure of versification in Old English and 
other Teutonic languages. Be it noted, however, that the 
rules of Indo'Javanese Anuprisa do not necessarily adhere 
to those of English alliteration, though they may be grouped 
together in a general way. In the above example, dAa and 
ka furnish Ulastrations of Sanskrit Anuprisa. 
y./rtswAwriters of Java have also made an extensive use 
of this form of Ala^kara. Yogis vara, the celebrated author 
of the Old-Javanese RimSyarutt writes* 

‘‘Bika^uci Suddba Saiva Sira Satvika Santa,” etc. 

The above example, amongst others, tends to show the 
diffusion of knowledge of Sanskrit Rhetoric among some 
writers. The above instance has been selected at 
random, so also the following from Mpu Dharmaja, who 
composed the beautiful Kakawin Smaradafiana x — 

*'Akr2k tan katahen tangisnira turnon tunwan 

ainariveh sekel”^ 

We quote a different example from Prapahca, who flourished 
towards the second half of the 14th century a.d. The 
perfect form of his Anuprisa would make us believe that 
this Alaiikira had not fallen into desuetude during his time. 
He says 

^'Prapa&ca pracacah pa&ca, pracacad pocapan ceced 

Frapbngpbng plpl pucche prem, pracongcong 

cet pacehpaceh 

Tan tatatUa tan tuten, tan tetes tan tut ing tutur 

Titik tantrl tateng tatwa, tubun tamtSm titir ttitih.”^ 

We do not know wbat the boastful Gha)akarpara would 
have said if he had ever the opportunity of reading this 
particular strophe. The use of r in the first example, / in 

1 Fifth Canto. 

9 Httarodahanay ed. R. og. J>t. PoerbatjarAka, Bibliotheca 

Ja 7 avc«, no. 1681, 29 , 18. 

8 Song no. 66, 1^. 
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the second and the third (last two verses), and p in the 
last one (first couplet), has furnished good examples of the 
use of AnuprSsa in AVjo^^poesy. Without multiplying 
instances, we pass on to consider the use of * Yam aka,, 
which has been described by the writer of the Sanskrit 
KSvyUdaf^ah in the following manner 

•' Avyapeta vyapetat mS vyavittivaro asarphateh 

Yamakam tacca^ pidinam Sdi-madhyantagocaram”^ 

When a collection of vowels and consonants repeats 
itself in the same order—the sense of the word-pair 
differing—the rhetorical form thus obtained may be styled 
^Yarnaka' the twin. It may occur towards the beginning, 
middle or end of a verse or verses. The reader may re- 
membernn this connexion the famous example of the 
Sahiiyadatpa^am beginning with "nAva-paloka-paiSbavanar^ 
purah‘‘^ but, so far as form is concerned, this has been 
outshone, we think, by the following exquisite lines of Mpu 
Dharmaja, which have fulhUed some conditions of Dari^iti 
in one single example 

"rembang-rembang apantaran kaiibiben 
pang pung pakis panggaga ] rembat 
nampu kajar-kajar kamumu len 
sung-sung guyunySnangis { ngkane dQnya 
sawah kapan^ih alango Iwah gang gung 
akweh pakis J sarwecchibiku^k taluktak 
aki^uk syok syok dhwaninyingetek,"* 

1 KS.9\fiidaT9a^, 9/1 

S Itead in tkU cenimsion, 1/61. 

9 Jl^naodft Vid^asagara's edition, p. 698. 

4 S’martidoT^ana, op. dt., p. 28. Wo nioy also &ot« m this con- 
nexiOQ the effort of ladian aod Jsranese anthore to be£m a word 
with the last half of the pieTious vord to eohaDco the melodj of the 
Terse. Of., "Tama samara riug gatii^ tvuga ring rasa saamata” 

iVrtpc «i*rfa5an>o, 97/I 

Jhis may be coopered with ‘'htrgamada>iau>*a&?/a*rahfta9a.Ta8aT|XTada' 
uaTa-dalamala-tamila'' Gllacovinda, 1/9. 
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It is appsrentl/ one ot the mos({>errect exaoples of Yamaka 
m all jr«p»-literature. The pairs of‘rembang*,‘kajar*, ‘5ung’» 
^ung’ and 'syok’ occurring at dllTerent points of the above 
examplci may remind one of the deiinitlon of Dandln though 
this is not a clear case of Sanskrit Yamaka. The earlier 
pordon of the second verse may also be considered as an 
•example of Sanskrit Anuprisa. variety of Yamaka 
known’to critics is Saoda^^ Yamaka, which begins every 
foot with the last words of tlie previous foot. A beautiful 
example of it bas been farnisbed by the celebrated 
Sanskrit author Daiyjin, and it runs as follows 
'‘Upodha*ragapyavals madena sS 
Madenasi manyurasena yojita 
NayojitStmSnam Anadga-tipitSm 
Gatapi tapSya mamasa neyate," 

In the for^^ng examplei 'madenasS’ 'na yojitS/ and 
~*gatSpi ti* in the second, third and the last feet have respec- 
tively been taken from the closing portion of the preidous 
relevant foot. It is a pleasant surprise to us to learn that 
even this variety of the Yamaka was known to Yogidvara, 
the writer of the Old*Javanese RSmSya^, who has offered 
us the following example. And, the sample furnished by 
Jogf^varais, we believe, more perfect than the one we have 
•quoted before. It runs thus 

“Sakweh nikangtalaga tan bana tan pa tufijung ; 
Tuajung nya tan hana.kurai^ pa^a mesi kumbang ; 
Kumbang nya kapwa muni tan hana tanpa sabda ; 
Sabda nya karrinasuk tan han tan manojfia.*’^ 
may be quite Interesting to note that even such 
.‘technical forms of Sanskrit Alaukara as *Apahnuti' was used 
with success by Old-Javanese writers. While defining the 


1 Fids 0. L. Z,, 29, 192e., p, 935i we Marched in vais for a 
'auaiiar esanple in the 
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<baract^istics of this formi I he SaAityadarpa^aM* of ViSva- 
nSlha Kavirija lays down the following rule 

“Gopanl^ara Iramapyartbam dyotayitvS katbaficana 

YadiSlesenanyatha va'nyathayet sSpyApahnutil?” 

If having given expression to socne secret object* one 
construes bis meanii^g differently, either by paronomasia 
or otherwise, it is to be known as Apabnuti or conceal¬ 
ment. 

An interesting example has been given in the SaMifya* 
■darpanam 

'*Kaie vIridhIrSnSm apatttaya naiva fiakyate sthStum 

Utkagthitasi tarale ! na hi na bi Sakbi I picchilab 

panthab’' 

It may be translated thus : In the season of clouds, it 
ia impossible to remain without a husband ( or without 
falling, both of which may be translated by apaiitafa ), 
‘Art thou agitated, fickle girl ?’ 'No, no, dear friend, the 
way is slippery’. 

Here ap&iitayl has been construed differently to suit 
different occasions. Such form enhances grace and brings 
IT) a mixed touch of humour and romanticism. the 

same work of YogiSvara from which we have quoted 
so often, we illustrate at) example of Sanskrit Apahnuti in 
its AVst&i-garb, 

**§abda nir^ bhramara matta ya apuya 
Yak rengb ya mahuyang hati mapanas 
Tulya parwwata se deng matunu murub.”* 

Thus far we are absolutely sure of the influence of '^' 
Sanskrit Alabkara on the forms of AT^wf-poesy. It would 
not be proper perhaps to lay much stress on Upama, 
lUt^kfl, Atijayokti,.etc. Because, there is a peculiar ten- 

1 JivSntnda VidyMSgara’s adit) on, op. cit., p. 689. 

• S liid., p. S8P. 

8 Vidi 0- L. 2., 29, 1926, p. 937. 
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dency In human mind to draw analogy from objects of 
similar nature to enhance the suggestiveness of ideas. When 
Shelley, for example, wrote the exquisite verse, “Make 
me thy lyre even as the forest is"(*Ode to the West Wind’), 
we are to think that the comparison was t»rn In the poet's 
imagination. Javanese authors have sometimes compared 
bambootrees with dutes ; because, when wild wind passes 
through the bamboo-trees, they seem to produce the melody 
of flutes or lyres. Kalidasa,* similarly, writes 
Yab purayan klcakarandbrabl^gln, 

Darlmukbotthena samlra^ena | 
Udgasyatamicchati kinnarSnSm 

Tanapradayitvacnivopagantum’* II 
(Gusts of winds coming out of mountain-caves are pro* 
ducing murmuring melodies in the holes of bamboo-reeds». 
and, it appears therefrom that the Himalayas are timing 
with the tunes of tlie ‘full throated' h'nnaris). 

In some of the most beautiful poems of RabTndranSth 
Tagore, the idea has found an exquisite expression. 
Compare, for example, 

" 4 ji roder prakhar tipe, 

Bafidher jale Sio kanpe, 

Vitas vSje mar marly a, 

Sarivadba tiler vane" 

This may be rendered in the following manner j— 

'The mid-day heat is keen, 

The light shimmers on tlie Jake, 

And the wind spreads murmur 
Along the row of til’. 

The central idea of it, however, has found an equally fine 
expression in the following verses ol the ‘var^itmacgala’ r— 

1 E&liclfiaa, XumdrcMinKievan ef. ako, ^Mrofoyucldia*. 

BO/6; Vftla»a,il<oya, 93. 
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**Dul:che pavane &an Ian vanavithika 
Gicamay taru-Jatika* 

4 . ‘The forest sways in the wind. 

And trees flutter in leafy music*. 

Now, all these poets of East and West have given 
expression to the same idea by drawing a comparison 
between ’tree* and ‘lyre’. It will not serve the purpose of 
higher crlticistn if we precipitately enunciate that one has 
borrowed from the other, Judging the question from this 
point of view, we shall not perhaps obtain much valuable 
result from our attempt to discover parallel Upama, Rupaka, 
Utprek?!, etc., from Indo*Javanese literature. Still a pro* 
sumption is raised that, as ^ASt'MvrIters have enormously 
borrowed from Sanskrit literature, they might as well have 
obtained these forms of AlahkSia from the same Indian 
source. With these words in our mind, let us now study 
this particular branch of Indo-Javanese Rhetoric, 

Let us begin with some examples of Simile and Meta> 
plior, Mpu Sedah, the celebrated writer of the BAS fa to* 
yuddha, who composed it in 1157 A. D„ writes ; 

*'Uruk warnani t^andirania kadi soha inakimali 
ping'gal lingpria^^ 

['‘Sad looked her flg'tree, like unto a sorrowful wife 
separated from her husband”]. 

The above specimen will certainly remind us of a host 
of parallels in Sanskrit literature, Kalidasa, for example, 
while describing the Winter-season in his ^teusai/iASram, 
<frers us the following parallel 

“Then the Frlyartgu creeper, reaching maturity, 

Grows paler, O Beloved, 

Like a lonely maiden from her lover parted," 

The central idea of these two passages also occurs in 


1 B^arotavutfdAa, Strophe ao. 
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the Hag^v/TTTiiam^t Rai»avaii,* MtihaS^tam? and some' 
other works of ancient India- Indian and Javanese authors 
have not stopped here. They seem to have a special fasci* 
nation for the lovely eye-brows of maidens, which they 
have frequently described as a bow. - Mpu YoglSvara, for 
example, wrote 

*'Your 6ne eye-brows are your bow, 

Your eye-lashes are the feathers of arrows,”* 
Kalidasa, who is credited with the authorship of tbe 
^rAgSratiiakafHy writes In the same Strain : 

‘*Her brow is like the bow be bends, 

Tbe side-long glances are hU darts.”* 


Similarly, dewdrops have been compared to the flow of 
tears In the RSp$Syffria^ of YogUvara, and this may re* 
mind us of ‘‘Ni^ltuiarair nayanSmbukalpaih—” in the 
BAa^kavram. The former work’ also describes thaf 
the king h JCai/avrA^a (sswishing-trcej, which has again 
been repeated in the Taniu Fanggelaran^ with respect to 
the mother of Kumlra, In addition to these, many exam¬ 
ples may be cited from Kawi and Sanskrit literature to 
illustrate how women of good grace have been compared 
to lotuses, their eyes have been likened to those of tbe deer, 
tbeir faces have reminded the poets of the grace of the 
Moon, tbeir arms have been likened to twining creepers^ 


1 JtuvAii>90T/;^n, under 14/1. 

2 iTof/iai'aft, 2/3. 

3 uttarsmefflisbi 22. 

4 12/38. 

6 14; ef. slso Sumdniwmi'Aavttm, 1/47^ 

Oitaoomndam, 8/3 

3 Canto 8/98. T (^. 6/148. 

3 Vf. “trfuA stro n^fj SvnSra, n/m Bhaf&ri fnatmahon 
to siro £olpaisni—” i,«., Smuara liked it and follvirad tbe lady,, 
abe was Solpatorv or iriiki*i(i-trea.^Pig;eaud, D« Tantu Fai^gsjtUMKMy 
pp, 72, 143. 
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and 80 on. . A very interesting example of 'SadjSayopama?' 
occurs in the celebrated Bharatoyuddha 

"Endah Iwir maburup iangb gagana len bbSml, 

Se 4 eng ning kulem 

Ka/wan yangdadi megba megha maternali Uaywan 
Hidep ning mangb 

Wintang kembanga kern bang angjrab atemah wlntang. 
Haneng ambara 

LwahnySdadyan urut maha ng urut adadyan 
Lwab larinySlaris— 

‘'Wonderful 1 How the beauty of the heaven and the 
earth reflects one on the other by night I The woods 
(reflect) on the clouds, the clouds on Cbe woods'^so appear 
they to the poet. Can it be, that the stars are flowers 7 The 
flowers scatter themselves and trai^sform Into the stars 
of the heavens. The rivers pass into the clouds, cJonda 
hurry to the at reams”,etc.* 

it is, no doubt, one of the most beautiful examples of* 
‘SaqiiayopamS’ in all ^< 7 wi*literature. 

'-AVe shall now turn from this field of Rbetoric to the 
broader sphere of Ideas and description, tvliere we shalV- 
again notice striking similarity. Take, for example, the 
following Instance in Indravatnla Chandaj; : 

"Simar diva-ralrlnikSng auralaya 
Dening prakasStmaka sarva bhSsvara 
Anglung Sekarning KumudSjaring Kulem 
Mwang chakrawakan papasah lawan priya**. 

*Tn the heavens, night could not be distinguished from* 
the days on account of the glittering objects 7 which scatter¬ 
ed light. Only the nigbt'lotuses Indicated that it was 


1 Based on the German traulation of Aiehele^ side, 0. L. Z.^. 
29, 1926, p. 933. 
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' Kaui-^NtiVirs have piesented women witli collyrium* 
in their eyes, body adorned with flowers^ faces with per¬ 
fumes and with the middle part of the body very lean, 
Such lovely women are also noticed in a large number of 
SansVrit works Including Raghuvm^m^' 

Kum Srasombhavam, * Rainavatl^ 
GUdg^vtndam^ and a host of other works. 

We thus come to the end of our discussion on the Hbe- 
toric and Prosody of Ancient Java. It will appear, from 
what we have said above that the A'aw/-writers were 
equally prohcient in both tliese forms of literary grace or 
outward embellishments. There is no proof» however, that 
they had ever penetrated into the depth of Sanskrit poetics 
and delighted in literary criticism and aesthetic apprecia¬ 
tion of dhvant, rasa^ the processes for the realisation of 
that nvA, and soon. They have not discussed gnyyi 
and styles of literary forms, which are the aims of higher 
criticism in literature. What is the reason for- that ? Are 
the books lost, or were the poets merely Fatisfied with the 
superficial forms of Sanskrit literature, thus neglecting one 
of its most interesting aspects ? They were, no doubt. 
Imbued with the culture of classical India; but where is 
the spirit that enables one to probe into the nature 
of the thing? We confess, the materials'extant in- 
Java on this point are too insufficient to enable u$ 
to form our judgment, 

Wit(j this review, we now pass on to consider : l/sada 
and Warigtiyij^ the Medical al^d the Astrological literature 
of Java and Bah, which are no less interesting than 
Crammar, Lexicography, Rhetoric and Prosody. 


1 27 ; 2 , 11 . 

S J «/485 M/ 49 ; 9 / 2 S; 16 / 60 ; 7 / 27 , etc. 

5 TIader 8/IS6. ,< 7 / 20 ; 7 / 50 , 

6 Under . 1 / 11 . . « .a/5. 
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(5) Usada and Wari^a 

The Usada or Medical Science was developed to 
counteract diseases that caine, according to Greek MythO' 
\ogyt from Pandora's box. The Indians and the Indo* 
nesians, of course, did not possess that wonderful boXi but 
they had their diseases, and so the Medical Science had to 
be developed. The earliest reference to it in Indian litera« 
tore is to be met with in the !^veda.^ where a verse depicts 
Rudra as a good physician : ‘Bhigaifatnatii ivS 6 Mt 9 a/S 7 {h 
6 rn9mt* i.r,, ‘I hear thou art the best of physicians.* In 
Caraka and Suiruta, two early works on Indian Medicine. 
Brahma has been described as the propounder of the 
Medical Science. Indeed, the Sugrufasarji^l/iiS^ clearly 
states. ‘‘First of all. Brahma narrated this Veda; 
Dak$a learnt it from him. The Alvin twins, who taught 
Indra, derived the Science from Dak?a. I myself have 
learnt it from Indra.” It was such an old science at the 
time of Caraka (r. 200 a.d.) and SuSmta (r. 400 A.D.) that 
these writers sought to trace the Science to the gods them* 
selves, nay even venerated it as a Veda. is regrettable, 
however, that we do not know who is the promulgator of the 
Indonesian Medical Science ; because, being fragmentary 
in its character, it has left behind no tmstworthj' 
evidence on this point. One peculiarity of early Indian 
treatises on Medicine is that they do not open with 
any invocation to any deity—a custom invariable in 
extant J4vane*e and later Indian compilations on the 
subject. Thougli the Javanese codices do not betray 
close relationship with early Indian medical works, they 
have some points of agreement with the early Baby¬ 
lonian, Syriac and late Hebrew medical texts, which 
‘•freqnentfy mention the drugs, but their employment is 
entirely subservient to the word of power and the 


I 2/7/16 


2 Chap, I. 
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knowledge of a personal ‘devIU.’*^ Prayers are sometinies 
enjoined by Hindu writers, but cbarrns and incantations 
do not occur. Common peoples and <)uack'doctors, how¬ 
ever, have systematically employed charms tor curing; 
different kinds of diseases not only in India, but also in 
Java and Bali. These practices, thoiigli absent in early 
Hindu treatises on Medicine, are not altr^ether absent in 
Old'Javanese works on (he subject. This proee^’S of curing 
various diseases may be elaborated in the following manner. 

' of all, the so-called doctors utter some diarms of un¬ 
intelligible or half-intelligible meaning over some 
medicine (1) which has been prepared before, and invoke 
deities to lend additional force to their sedatives, sometimes 
threatening the deities if the disease is not cured. .When 
•the medicine has thus been prepared, it U swallowed or 
otherwise used by the patient. .,^1 will thus appear that, 
while the Javanese treatises do not betray scientiBc 
thoroughness like their Indian counterparts, they have some 
points of agreement %vitli the ill-advised processes of Itidian 
quack'doctors. As geographical distance leaves out the 
question of West-Asiatic influence on Old-Javaiiese medical 
science, we are confronted with the question: Was the 
science (!) then derived from the pernicious practice of 
local Indian colonists, who might be suspected of importing 
it from India to Java ? ^hc Science of HeaUngrr in all 
ancient countries, began with indigenous attempt, however 
crude or unscientific that might be. And, therefore, it 
would be too hazardous for us to assi/ine that the Old* 
Javanese medical science was the*gi(t of the *iuper«:titious 
colonists of India, though it is quite ^ possible that the 
native practices were considerably modified and influenced 
by the immigrants from India.- Ouriremarks, we believe, 
will he amply borne out by tne inCerhal 'eNikience. 

'•I 

1 S»4tory, ]2}, Tbt Anyruin Empire, 

p. m 
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There is a complete work on- Usada in .the. British 
Miiiseiim.* In this book, mixtures and .^ome 'Other 
medicines (to be applied externally) have been prescribed, 
for use; H also mentions some substances which have to 
be chewed and dij^esterl internally. It contains mantras 
or charms, called MetMnfranim, which have been written 
in Kawi or Old-Javanese, though the import of tliem—as 
is quite natnral^cannot be comprehended by modern 
therapeutics. The process is that after the mentioning of 
sickness* a charm* beginning with the Indian formula 0 ^ 1 ^ 
is read over the mixtures of Gamugan, Keocur, Pala* Jah& 
Musi. Keian and Gajih, and the mixtures are then swal¬ 
lowed. It is strikingly similar to the process of the supersti¬ 
tious Indian quack-doctors emploj'ed for their still more 
superstitious patients. 

Some of these Vs/ida treatises open with Invocation to 
various deities. 4620, for example, begins with :— 

*Or^ ^vah bhaiarah, prtnan ^ivah, ^irbahahivfdit Adi’ 
Cod. 461p begins with 'Oitt avighnam astn {®/«) 
namfis swha Similar* is the beginning of Cod. 4618, 
Interesting, however, is Cod. 3942, which gives, on p. 6 . 
the names of the Dhyinibuddhas. via., Amoghasiddha 
</,#,, Am<^hasiddhj) and Sryainitiblia (*>., Amkabha). 

Some Javanese Medical codices also betray the influence , 
of Islam. For example* in Cod. 3942, mentioned above, 
we come across the name of Suleman ami find some Islamic 
formulas. Similarly, Cod. 3943 (Onot only mentions the 
name of Jinn (i.e.. Jtna), but also of Rasul Allah.* Nabi 
M ahum mad is again referred to in Cod. 879, which ends 
with ‘Sang Hyang Wong fear a (rtwn*)* tlas’.^ Some 

Sanskrit SI okas occur in Cod. 3943 i^i), while Cod. 461$ opens 

1 fhs'i>^oen T.L. VIC., 1BS3, p. 151. 

2 Jwynbon, Sitppl. (•«(.. Jut. Mud ms., dl U, p, 2.)0(f. 

£ Ibid. ^ . ft iiia_ 
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with an invocation to 3 iva]inga. We see, therefore, that 
these medical treatises of Java and Bali are hybrid com¬ 
pounds of Hinduistic-Buddbistiocum'IsIainic elements 
and were probably written shortly before and after the fall 
of Majapahlt, /.r.» during the 15th, I4tli and 15th centuries 
of the Christian era.* 

We now propose to study the Wariga, which we use here 
in a broader sense to include Astronomy and Astrology. The 
importance of this subject was welhrecognised in aiKient 
Java, and the ethical book Xafa Xff/a JCa/a s&ys •. ‘*ItU 

incumbent upon every man of condition.to 

know to count years, months, days, and comprehend the 
Sangkaia [ie. Candrasaftkala) and the Ardw^language.’* 
It may, therefore, be of some interest to know the traditional 
history of the origin of Wariga in Java and Bali, and what it 
contains, 

There is an IndChPolynesian work in Bali called Wariga, 
but its language, according to Van Eck,® is not wholly 
Balinese. According to the priests of Bulebng, the author 
of this Wariga was Sang Yang Lidn.^ The kernel of 
the story is contained in the Sanskrit Mak^bkarata, and 
the history of the importation of this science lias been 
traced to India. A summary of this tradition* may be 
stated in the following manner 

Metapa, the father of Bbagavan Semiti, as the story 
tells us, was once absorbed in deep meditation on a certain 
hill. On one occasion, Frabu Farikesit Prabhu Pith 


1 According to the ‘tieto SUtOfy 0 / the Tung 'lyrirut/ (618-909 
pecplcA of eontcroporarj' Java were acquainted with lottare 
and Astronomy. Bnt we Iisve no positire data for bolding that they 
bad KteraCurq on iban;. I'/dr Groenveldt, Netti on ihe Malav 
irchifieUigo and Mai/icca, p. 18. 

S ifijtfnuren TX. VK., 1888, p. 154. 

S Ibid., fooCoota. 

4 Based on tba Botch tranelation of tbe original Balinese. 
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'k§U) was chasing a deer, and he came to his cloister to 
ask him some questions. As the hermit was absorbed in 
deep meditation, he could not offer any answer to his 
queries, and ti^e king, being angry, threw a snake about 
his neck and went off to the capital. The snake, who 
was no other than the nSga Takfaka, thus roughly handled, 
resolved to teach the Prabu a good lesson, and immediately 
set forth oii his trek, The Prabu, Informed of the nagiCs 
desigi^, made elaborate preparations for the safety of his 
own person and interrogated the surrounding high-priesta 
about the probable time of the snake's arrival 
The priests consulted their Wariga and referred to a parti* 
cular moment when the snake might be expected to come ; 
but unfortunately the prediction failed, The thing was 
tliat the naga Takfaka had seen through their elaborate 
.preparations and realised that his attempt would be frus* 
trated if he went there in his own form. Not knowing 
what to do, the «flgvr went to the Sapta*p 5 tala to confer 
•with Anantabboga, the king of dragons. The latter 
concealed the In a Jambu'fruit and, himself adopting 
the guise of a high-priest, proceeded forthwith to meet 
the Prabii. Seeing the unknown ascetic, the Prabu asked 
him wlio he was and what was his business. The ascetic 
said in reply that he was a BrShmaoa ; he had come down 
from the hills to pay his respects to His Majesty by offering 
ifruit and blessings. The Prabu, hnding a delightful fra* 
grance, took the fruit to his mouth and was immediately 
bitten by Taksaka and he succumbed consequently. 
Janaraejaya, father of Parikesit ( I), was very angry 
with the priests, as they could not predict rightly, and he 
ordered their worthless Wariga to be burnt by fire. It 
was immediately carried out, though a gust of wind 
carried off some pages of their Wariga to the island of 
Bali. 

The last statement of the above story is important, as 
dt furnishes a traditional evidence on the origin of the 
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Balinese Wariga. Let us now seaVcIi the contents of 
this literature and see how far they are related to tinngs 
Indian, Of, in other words; Jet us study the inter-relation 
of the Indo-Javanese Astrology. We shall b^in with the 
time-reckoning of these islands.' . . ' , 

Ccd. 5053 is a Warigh-work, and it ends with 
KuinaratnUrli ya namah sv 3 ba,' etc., while Cod. 4656 be¬ 
gins with TriU'bga/' A thlrci ^ariga. Cod. 4662. be* 
gins With 'Om avighnam as/u Sinia'* A H.«t of B gods, vig. 
^rl, Indra, Guru, Yam a, Ludra (-Rudra). Brahma' 
(—BrailmS) and Um 5 , has been given In Cod. 3981 (4), 
which is an Astrological work.^^So we see that different 
deities of different sects have been invoked by the wrliera' 
of these treatises, and these, therefore, do not appear to 
be the exclusive compositions of any particular sect. It is 
noteworthy thdt we can not trace any Muslim influence on 
the codices at our disposal. We hold, therefore, tentatively.! 
that these compositions were made before the decline of 
Majapahit, i>,, before the fifteenth century of the Christian 
era. 

y As regards the system of year-computation, the Brgu- 
gorgtt and the ^ka enunciate in no uncertain twins 
that the Sake era was introduced from India. About the 
actual dale of the Introduction of ‘ffiis erV, we-shall ha ve¬ 
to say something later on and, tli ere fore, reserving that 
point for further consideration, we shall now deal with- 
other aspects bf the question. As is well-known, the year 
of the Balinese peoples is a lunar one of 360 days further 
divided into 12 unequal portions called* mlsa or month- 
The first.*month is of 41 days, the second of 23 days, 
the third of 24 days, the fourth- of 24 days, the fifth of 36. 


I Joyoboll, Supjrf. Oat. Jav. cn U<u!. Mbs., dl If, p. m. •" 

' ' 8 Uid.^ p. 233. j.J; / 

; 3 p. 290 ;. . .V j , . ; 
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days, the sixth of 41 days, the seventh of 41 days, the eighth 
of 26 days, the ninth of 2$ days, the tenth* of 25 days, the 
eleventh of 23 days, and the twelfth of 41 days. ‘These 360 
days of the lunar year are adjusted by the Brahinanas to the 
solar one. As regards the division of the month, Dr. Frie- 
derich says,* that the combination of the Polynesian week of . 
5 days (Hahing, Puan, Wage, Kaliwon and Manis) with the 
Indian week of 7 days, Rediti (*. Aditi)» Soma, 
Anggara ( i.g., Mahgala ), Budda (Bud ha ), Brhaspati, 
Sukra («.#.* ^ukta) and Sanescara (ns., Sanailcara)—is really . 
the foundation of time-reckoning in Bali-^ These dates are 
frequently mentioned in ATewi-inscriptions. RafHes says 
further,* “The weeks of 7 days considered with reference ' 
to the seaFons, are termed mU-tt, Thirty of these are said 
to have been established* in commemoratioai of the victory 
obtained over Jyufu Gununf. These thirty, again, have six 
principal divisions, each consisting of 35 days and commen¬ 
cing on the day in which Budda kali won and -Galungan 
fall tc^ether.'^ 

Pa&cavara and saptavSra are frequently referred to in 
some of the extant Wariga works, though they are by no 
means absent in inscriptions and other literary compose 
tioui*. Cod. 3981 (4), for example, refers to boih of them*, 
while Cods. 4660 and 49S3 mention only the saptav^ra*. 
Co^ 4 ^^, mentioned before, informs us further that over 
each of these seven days, there is a . presiding deity,s.5or 
example, on the first day a god is the president; a human 
figure, which represents mankind, is the president Of the 
second day ; an inanimate object, the tree, is the presiding 
officer of the third day ; the fourth day is presided over 

>A Cr9*rfurd, Aiiutie Ittfifareitf)!, Vol. Xlfl, p.' U4. 

^ \iwHooiha Vertfuij wn Acf ItuV,, p. §1; r/. also the- 

list iu lh« T/iNfu fuAffi/tlarnH, pp. 148-160, ed. PiKMud, 

3 Uistury o/'Jo«r, VcA. f, 1830, p. C3lff. ' • . 

4 Jiiynboll, Cat Jar. tit MtiJ. Rsn., til.* If; pp. 289-2fi0, 

6 Juyjiboll, Sppt. Cat. 7ftr, cn Mod. Etf., dl. If, pp. 23$,.237- 
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by & bird. The fifth and the ^Ixth daya are respectively 
presided over by buia (si^pirit) and sattva^ (beast). The 
name of the seventh presiding deity has not been given in 
the code. SU-day weeks have also been mentioned in Ktvwi' 
inscriptions. The works SundaH ttrus and SundAfi bungkah 
also belong to Jf'arr/n'Iiterature, 

In time'CalcuIation, CAndrASa'ftikala was the most 
favourite mode of expression, and we have already referred 
to a passage in the Raja KaJ>a Kapa, which makes the 
study of it an essential part of education. Cod. 3^1 
< 3 >, for example, offers an elaborate description of this 
class of signs used with reference to numerals of years 
The code* presents them in the following manner 

Candrai 3 a 6 i (sSaH). Janma (^Moon, man) for 1 


Netra, Cak^u, Nayana ... 3 

Vahni, Pivaka, etc. ... ... „ 3 

Wedang, Sigara, etc. ,,4 

Bhuta, P$i)^ava. Talaga (BTa 4 aga), etc. ... ,, 5 

Rasa, S'^rasa, etc, ... ... ... 6 


'That this candrasaiikala was the general mode of express* 
ing the number of years—and not an exceptional rule- 
may be understood by studying a ATeu't'Work of any reputa* 
tion, We quote an extract from a Watoaiekan witli two 
• objects in view, that it olTers some examples of the 
above propositionand also familiarises us wiih the names 
of some ^(lu'f'works and their authors^ whom we shall 
'discuss in a later chapter. It says* ^ 

(a) Rawiya'^a was composed by Mpu Yogisvara in 

‘*$afti jana Buddha manah’', i. lo 16 s.B. 

(b) BkomakSvya by Mpu Bradah in 
“Saiigang awak kilanglS murti’', 1. S./1019 S.E. 

(c) SutfutnasSniaka by Mpu Monaguna in 
*'Suddha wretta wars hira’’, i. e., 10 ao I.B, 

(d) Smaradakona by Mpu Dharmaja In 
"JanSngrengb windu wacana", 1, e., 1021 6.z. 

a ibid., p. 287. 2 Itiirf., Cod. 4672. 
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(e) Arfuftavivika by Mpu kanva in 
“Nayaklngrengb vvindii wong," i. a. lo2a 6 .B. 

(f) Ar/unavifaya by Mpu Tantular in 
“Hato tifna gura wak,” a 1031 S.B. 

^g) Kr^x^yana by Mpu Triguna in 

"Wak warna nanira/' t. e., 1041 d.£. 

(h) Lubdkake^ksy Mpu Tanakung in 

“Nora prapafica peUiig hati/' /. t., 1050 S B. 
OhaiotkacKhfayiiby Mpu Fantiiuh in 
“Iku tuna rasa wak>’' i. t.y lodi l£. 

{j) Parthayaflia by Mpu VidySCcnaka in 

“Henu wiku ngarabara lemali*» i. A, 10^5 S.E. 

(k) Bbiratayudd/ia by .^ tn 

‘^Sanga kuda suddha candraina'^ ,r. ^.1 1079 a.E. 

( l ) Usana Baliby Nirarllia in 

‘Q 3 wat ball vamSa prabbu'\ i.e., 114I i.E. 

Tlie dates furnished by our Wawatekan codifier are 
wrong in many cases and, therefore, they should not be 
accepted, as they stand, without any other trustworthy 
evidence. We merely draw the attention of our readers 
to the mode of expression, the bisioricity of these accounts 
being reserved for separate treatment in subsequent 
•chapters We do not think it necessary to quote any 
expressions from the ^rtwAvorks themselves, because they 
are legion. ^ 

The people of Java and Bali, like chose of Campl^, 
believed in the yugas. In the Balinese BrakvtA'x^apurb.yyay 
as sve have seen, all the four yugas have been mentioned 
by name, Many Ar<s»f*wofks have specifically mentioned 
them, while a lurid description of ‘Kali’ is given in the Old- 
Javanese Mausalaparva^. Kaliyuga has been mentioned in 

] It iihauld be Mpu Sedah. 

2 R. C. .Majuredar, C'Aawyjfl, pp. 20G-207. 

3 Jujnbol], lyrit Boekiiv wm ket 0>tdyxvaan»:he MaJtalharata^ 
•♦to., Maotelaporta, pp. 1S8-131, 
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the 0 ld-Javan«s 6 Idipat^a' ; Traits also occurs in the 
same work* as well as m the . Old-Javanese prose* 
TPOrk called Cax^taia^rva.^ The Uttar ali^o a prose- 
work, relefs to the Traitayuga. The DvSpara*yuga has 
been mentioned in the 01 d'Javane«e ^lparva*> as well as 
Swnanasantaka^. Oiie division of time, known as 
'Kalpa' in Indian literature, has been referred to in the Old* 
Javanese Adlparva^. These eKampies liave been colleeted 
at random and their number can extensively be rauUipUed. 

It is, therefore, fairly certain tliat the division of time 
according to Yuga and ICalpa was well-known in the islands 
of Java and Bali. /L<«pt*records of Java also frequently 
refer to the various divisions of the year and the tnonth. The 
Indian iithis like 'ekadafit', ‘dvSdaSi’, ‘trayodaSr’, 'purniraa', 
'amHvasya* also crop up abundantly in old. inscriptions of 
Java. It would appear from the above review that the 
various sy.stems of titne*reckoning in India got a wide 
currency in the isiands of Java and Bali, 

We now pa<s on to the subject of Astrology. Some of 
the codices extant in Java and Bali describe tlie auspicious 
and inauspicious hours of the day and night by the position 
of the stars or the sodiao signs. The first part of Cad. 5233, 
for example, knows the fuuhlirtalak^a'^a, the second part 
knows the muUMaiakiax^'vidhikastrai while the third one 
describes the Subkaenra-divasa-vidYa-^sira^. The peoples 
of these inlands also believe that there are five k^rtos in a 
day, vh., Amrta. Sunya, Kaia, Pati and Liny oka, If any one 
is born in the Arorta-k^sQa, he becomes fortunate. Similarly, 
one born in ihe Sfinya'k^aoa becomes poor ; boro in Kala, 
one becomes slave to his passiori>i. Similarly, one bom 
in Pati dies, while debauchery overtakes the one. 

1 Jlrttparra, 8. 2 idlpeoa, 2. 

8 206 . 

4 , IdiToreo, 3 . o 1 / 4 . 

6 idiparra, 88. 

7 Juycboil, Cet. J<iv. en Idud. Sss.,' dl. IZ. " ' 
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born in the Linyoka-k^aoa. Ifi the Cheribon Manus¬ 
cript*. the name of the signs of the Zodiac, vis., Meea, Vr?a, 
Mlthuna^ Karka?ai Siipha, KanyS, TnlS, Vr 4 cika. DbanuJi, 
Makars, Kumbha and' Mina—have been slightly corrupted. 
It is interesting to note in this connexion that the Old- 
Javanese Anggaslyaparva® also gives some information 
on Astrolc^y. It has been stated there that the twenty- 
seven anakfatras ( i.g., nak^atras^ stars) are the daughters 
of Dak^ and Aaiktikii and from them originated K^ttikS, 
PQrnavasu, ViSaka, Mula, Mag hi, etc. The MU k-way and 
other heavenly bodies have also been mentioned in this 
connexion. We are to note liere only the name and number 
of the stars, With this, we bring our study of the Watiga 
literature to a close. It may incidentally be mentioned 
.that the Balinese Wariga literal me also knows one Gargd} 
who lian been described as a great astronomer, India also 
recognises him as the son of Viiatha, and he enjoyed great 
popularity as an authoritative exponent of the Asironomlcal 
Science, He is thus a connecting link between the Astr> 
•lexical Science of India and Indonesia, and is an additional' 
evidence of the fact (hat the Wariga literature of Java and 
Bah has been derived from Indian sources, which, as we 
have seen before, has been suggested by the Maiiahharata 
story and internal evidence of literature bearing on the 
subject 

C- CosfHCg'jny or Mythology and Mythical Chronology 

Dr. Kern remarks quite appropriately that the stories of 
creation belong to the literature of the oldest genre. The 
Brahma-n^purajiA, Bhuvanako^, Bkuvnnasamk^epa, Tantu 
Fanggelaran, Afanik Maya and the Tntlva Sawang Snwung 
offer a graphic description of the creation*8tory. The Catur^ 
Jtak^padeoa and the iHipurana also offer valuable data for 

1 Raffles, Siefovy oj Java, Vei. i, p. S9i. <, 

2 T.6.T. PigeauC, IH Tentw Panfryela^n^ Pft, 3 l 9 * 82 t>. 
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mythological and ecclesiastical studies. In the present section* 
vtt shall give a somewhat detailed account of the Tan/tf 
Pan^ehran^ Manik Maya, Tailva fiawang Suwung and 
i!:\t JxdipuraTyt, We shall begin with the most important 
of these works, vis., the Tantu Panggtlaran, which is a veri¬ 
table repository of cosmogony, mythology and church- 
history. It has no central plot like that of the Kwhj'arahar^, 
nor does it, like the latter one, expound ethics of a particular 
church. U has to be noted agAm that this work primarily* 
deals with ecclesiastical affairs; mythological and cosmo* 
gonical portions have absorbed a minor part of the work. 
The book contains seven chapters in alli and they maybe 
summarised^ in the following manner 

The first chapter opens with the creation-story. It states 
that in the good old days, there were neither men nor MahS- 
meru in Java. Jagatpraruana sent Brahma and Vi^^u for 
creating men, who were made in the image of God. Hen 
began to multiply rapidly, but they had neuher house to> 
live in, nor dress to put on. So. Maha-kSratja sent Brahma> 
VilvakarmS. Isvara, Viaiju, MahSdeva. Ciplaguptd ( appa* 
rently a corruption of Citragnpta ), and Clptaugakara ( i. s. 
'citrakara’ or artists ) to procure amenities of life to the 
peoples of Java. Thus, houses sprang up in many places 
and ultimately the kir^dom of Medar^-katnuUn was 
founded, Idvara became instructor in woids, dasa^iia and 
paflcatikhS and received the title of GurudeU. The king* 
dom known as Mei^anggana was founded by Vi^ou and Srr, 
of whom the former assumed the tit'e of Kao^yawan, and 
begot five sons through Jus wife Srr. Of ttiese five sons, 
Vftti Kan^yawsn was consecrated to the throne. 

The next scene ( second chapter ) opens with the story 
of gods, who came to pay homage to Guru. The latter 


I T.G.T. Pie®aod, Da Tantu Panflyeluiwi, 1&24, pp, 12S-195. 
Tbi# portlcfi oeaMtim the Dutch iransletioQ of the origlcal text. 
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ordered the gods to replace the Malxameru in Java, and they 
began to bring down to the island, the Mount Mandara, peak 
of the MahSmeru, winch was one hundred thousand yojanas* 
in height The author of this book observes that henc^ 
forward Mahimeru shrank to half of its original height. 
While trying to replace the Mount in Java, the gods assumed 
various forms. Vl?);u, for ex amp'e, coiled round Ihe Mount 
as a snake, while BrahmS became the king of tortoises. 
VAyu placed himself on the back of tl'e tortoise. In this 
way, the Inige mass of the Mount was dragged to the island. 
The whole world screamed at this supreme effort of the 
gods. Now, being spent up with thirst, the gods drank off 
the kalakHia that came out of the Mount and were imme* 
diately killed. Paramelvara saw that and, himself drinking 
a quantity of it, became Nilakao^Ha, He readily washed 
his throat with tattvamrta which, being given to the gods, 
enabled them to live over again. They resumed their 
effort andw ere helped by the Daltyas, Danavas and 
SSk^asas. Thus the Mount was brought over and placed 
to the Western side of Java. Due to the heavy pressure of 
the Mount, West Java went down and East Java heaved 
upwards. So the Mount had to be transferred to East Java 
Paramelvara being highly pleased allowed Ilvara to ride on. 
a white bull. BrahmS on a goose, and Visrtu on a Garu^a« 
dhvaja. The gods, while they returned with all other valuable 
things, forgot to bring wiih them the Kama-^aluy known as 
K^tek MeUng. It was taken possession of by two ESkaasas, 
vis., Ritmaja and Rltmaji.* Being informed of the true 
state of affairs by the Sun and the Moon, Brahma and Vi§n« 
went there. When all persuasions failed, Vi|iiu filched 
away the Kaman^alu in the guise of a lovely girl. Now. 
the Rak^asa Rahu managed to drink some of its contents. 
Being informed by the Sun and the Moon, Vi^nu cut off 
his head by wheeling his cnkra. jhit the head of (tie 
Rlk^asa, now that it had tasted Kama'^alu, became immor¬ 
tal and the devourer of the Sun and the Moon. After 
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<irinkii>g Taiivdiffrta’WaXtr, $iva, ISvara, Brahma and Viiou 
resort«d to Voga. 

Tlic third chapt«r opens with the story oi Jagatpramloa 
andUmS, whose children, curiously enough, were Kamadeva 
. and SmarL The penances of Guru and Farameivan, iheir 
amours and the birth of Ga^e and Kucnira have neset been 
de«cribed with some details. Klmadeva,desirous ol possessing 
Smart, but fearing the wrath of Gucu, divided the Hmbs of 
Smart ioto two parts, of which one became Rati, the beloved 
, ^ouse of Kamadeva. Subsequently, however. Rati was born 
as Turuk Manis and Kamadeva as Wengan, and both of 
them were Qiiited in wedlock. The author thus ingeniously 
avoids the patched'Up fabrication of Kamadeva and Smart 
(Rati) as the children of Guru. The penances of Guru and 
Uina and the childliood of Gana and Kumara have been dea* 
•cribed wUh some detail. The penances of the two sons as 
also the intellechiffi duel between Gana and Visnu.and later, 
between Gai?a and Brahinit, have also been related at some 
length,’ The five gods, who were created by Guru to 
support his son in the intellectual duel, sought instructions 
.froffi lum and be, unwilling to impart the science in pre* 
-seoce ol Oina, sent her to bring milk from a black virgin 
'COW, * Uma travelled all the world over, but did not End ihe 
Kquired cow, till sbe discovered one in ihe .possesAion 
‘ of a certain cowherd' As the latter would not give milk 
In Heu of gold even, U.m^ .had to be unfaithful to her hus* 
band for procurir^ the milk. Three sons were born to her, 
of whom the youngest was Uhikn Boddha or Sogata 
(Bhlkfu Buddha or Saugata). 

1 In this portion, th« a'ithor Uesci’lbes the quarrel of the gwia, 
,Brehma; and Gnni. Tlieir riTalry b&s Wen described in 

tte F4jiUpi**orto, vbq tiic, SUv* and tlia ECvmo' (C/. T.A. 

<kpSaai(lt'iRso, flsuenrs of Siadu Ie«rtograpKi/, Vol*. G, pfr. I p, 

lOfff, p. Ahnen an esno^ echo o1 our teat a fppnd ia A 16 «iiint 

W^av, 12, p. 147 ) awl the Sstgta\ Bvtb. d^ibe, li^ ,onr teat, 
Jion one .of tbe heada vf firakioa waa (xoi.off. . * 
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The fourth chapter opens with ecclesiastical history, 
which is continued through subsequent chapters. It is said 
that Paramelvara founded the in Java. Guru is the 

first founder, and Sukayaj&a is the first Many men 

are now desirous of entering the order of the Bbikfus, and 
they were initiated properly by Guru. The first to be initiated 
was Brhaspati, the second Soma, the third Budha, the fourth 
^ukra, the fifth Kaditya (s» Adltya), the sixth Sanailcara, and 
the seventh one was Anggara (-Madgala)l Thi«, as our 
author tells us, was the number of disciples of Guru at the 
time of the Sukayajfia. SukayajfkApAk^amftyana is the name 
of the second After the description of some other 

vian^alas, the author Introduces us to the story of the 
Brihmana Teken*Wuwung, who, by the grace of ISvara's 
initiation, became known as Mpu Siddliayoga. The latter 
wanted to marry, and his preceptor recommended 
to him Den Kasingi, the eldest daughter of Wawu laiigit, 
king of Me 4 ang'gaiia. Though Che princess was blind, the 
^blessings of tiie mighty Isvara made her perfect of limb, 
and she now became known as Wiku Siddhayogi. The fourth 
•chapter closes with the account of the arrival of Isvara, 
Brahma and who sought instructions from Guru, 

The fifth chapter opens with the account of the Brfth« 
mana, Kacunda, who came to Java from the MahSmeru to 
be initiated. There was also Agassi (*Agastya),‘ who, 
ithiough yo^a, became known as Dbarmaraja, and later 
•on as ^i Siddhavamsitadeva. The gods tried to kill him, 
but failed till Guru killed him and placed his body on the 
top of the Mah^eni. Thenceforward, as the story says, the 
peak could not be crossed over by the Sun, Moon, clouds, etc. 
It is the place of the holy liAga. The fifth chapter clo^s after 
.mentioning the $§i Taruna-tapa*yovana, 

The next chapter opens with a stormy scene. It des¬ 
cribes how Umi roughly treated Kumara and was conse- 

1 Of, Poerbctijsrakn, dijusliro iii den AVcAij?eI, I92l3, p. 32S. 
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qutntly cursed by Guru to be a lUkiasi, named DurgS.* 
In moroseiiess and anger, be now curaed himself and became 
a Rlk?asa with 3 eyes and 4 arms ; herrceforward he be* 
came known as lUUrodra, and began to destroy men and 
other animals. So Isvara, Brahma and Vi^nu had to stof^ 
this ruthless destruction, and they descended on the earth. 
They played Wayang and travelled throughout the earth 
with a musical concert, After performing serious penances;. 
Kllarudra again chose to be Guru ; $0 also Um 3 , who was 
undergoing hard austerities in the netherworld. KumSra 
now assumes his original form. 

The seventh or the last chapter b^ins with the des¬ 
cription of Guru, who assumed the form of a Bhiku 
{»Bhtk4u)of the Bhujahga*cU8s of the ^aivite sect. After 
full 12 years were passed, Bhatatl, king of Galuh, heard 
that the Bhiku was in Brahma's heaven. So the king had 
to accept Mpu Janadhipa as Guru, and Mpu NarajCana 
as purohita {i4.x priest). Now the author describes {>ow 
tlie body of Mpu MahSpalyat was divided into two parts, 
and how a ^aiva and a Saugata, known as Mpu Barang. 
and Mpu Waluhbang, originated from them. The eldest 
son of king Bhaiati, Taki by name, then settled in Daha,. 

^The work further notices the arrival of king Cakravarti 
of Jambudvipa, where Vtfou is honoured, Towards the 
close of the work, the author refers to the queen A}i Nini of 
Daha, the worthy Markan^eya, Tc^avindu and Ahgira, 

These are, in short, the main contents of (he 
Taniu Panggtlaran^ which, as it appears, has sought to 
offer explanation of various traditions and' 
institutions of Java. The attempt to introduce MahSmeru 
• to Java represents the anxiety of the Javanese author to> 
syntheMse the Indian tradition to its Javanese environment. 
The legend of Aga^ji is also a reflex of a similar tradition 
current in India. It should be noted, however, that though 

1 a. sUo Sudamola, which Vd have dUcussed Id & later chapter. 
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the Javanese author has introduced some Indian godsi 
frta^alas, mountains, ctc.i to Java, he has not presented all 
of them in the light of Sanskrit Paoraoic works. This 
will be readily understood if we remember how the re la* 
tions 0! various gods have been stated. It is probable, 
thererore« th at the Tantu Panggelaran is primarily based 
on various distorted traditions of India which Boated in 
dlBerent centres of Indonesisi and partially also on native 
traditions. A mixture of these two elements has been 
responsible for its curious presentation. In many cases 
particular facts of episodes can be traced to Indian sources, 
but the whole episode, excepting some rare cases, does not 
tally with its counterpart even in bare outline. Thus, 
while the history of Mangukuhan is of pure native or%in, 
the peculiar story of Durgi is wholly foreign to Sanskrit 
literature. A great part of the work describes 
Pevagurus and various other religious orders. Men and 
women, it has been stated, receive initiation or from 
Guru, who is described as the bead of the wari 4 ^. Deva* 
guru and some of his disciples were the founders of some 
vtat^tas. The society wi^in the fold of the Mondaia, 
as Pigeaud^ points out, has not sufficiently been described 
to allow us to form a correct opinion. But, it has been 
suggested, a comparison with the ISramas, ma(has, viharas, 
and other cloisters of Northern countries may throw some 
light on this point. Though it has shown great honour to 
celibate Bhik^us, marriages of them are also noted. The 
castes are nowhere mentioned in the Tantu Panggilarart. 
Dr. Pigcaud thinks* that the reference to the BrSlimaijas 
occurs not as a castC'tnember but in the sense of an 
ecclesiastic. It betrays also some Tantric inBuences. Guru, 
the religious preceptor, who does not instruct before 
women, is a constant figure in Indian Tantric literature. 

1 T-G.T. PiiseBud, Tanixt Panoocla'nn, p. 28. 

2 71,14., p. 97. 
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The Bhikius of the Bbairava class, who practised IwmlSwtf* 

^amana and worshipped in cemeteries, doubtless belonged 
to the Tin trie group. 

The name of the author is not known. As he has 
not mentioned Bali, Dr. Pigeaud' is disposed to accept 
him as native of Java, though, we think, this should 
be stated tentatively. As regards the date of its com¬ 
position, we cannot state anything explicitly. The ear¬ 
liest MS. is dated in 1557 Saka. Internal evidences serve 
no useful purpose ; no light is thrown from Indian Pauraijic 
literature. The author's knowledge of the extant kingdoms 
and evidence culled from the standpoint of society are 
not of much help. Dr. Kern thinks* that the language 
and style of the Tantu have great similarity with the 
Old-Javanese prose-translation of the Adiparvan. If we 
brush off the crusts that have gathered round the language 
and carefully sift them, the ordinal form, as Kern thinks, 
will make its appearance. According to Dr. Pigeaud,* it 
has also some linguistic affinities with the Kun/aroMartui, 
which Kern himself adoaits to have been extant in the 
last half of the fourteenth century A.D. The additional 
arguments, which Plgeaud bas brought to bear upon the 
question, are : (i) tbat the queen of Cetnpa, who has been 
mentioned here, was entombed, according to a later tra¬ 
dition, in 1448 A.D.,* and (a) that she was already an in¬ 
carnation of Devi fir! and thus a legendary character to the 
.writer of the Tanfu. Of these, the former being a doubt¬ 
ful case, must remain open in the present state of our 
knowledge. The second one does not furnish a cogent 

1 p. 

2 TX. VZ.., series 11, 1887, p. 676; Viripreide 
(Jetchrifiirt, ▼©!, IX, p, 287. 

8 De Tonttt Penffpeloran, pp. 8, 9, 30. 47, 46. 

4 Cf. Hosein Djejadinuigret, Criiteehs vqtv d4 

Sodjorah hafttert, p. 266 . 
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argument, because, even now, we call a virtuous woman 
an incarnation of Lak^mi or Sri, while she is living. Ic 
will thus appear that the date of the Tantu Panggilaran 
is still a matter of conjecture. We are inclined to believe 
that the main story has to be referred to a period not suffi* 
ciently removed from the date of the Old-Javanese Adi- 
parva, say, between 973 and 1050 A.D,; some newer materials 
were engrafted upon the original kernel during the four¬ 
teenth century a.d, or a little later, It has to be observed 
that it is only in the last portions of the work that we 
come across later accretions. 

Whatever be the date of its origin, nobody will deny per- 
baps, that in the Tantu Panggelaran wc generally move in an 
Iiidianised societ)’. The meaning of the title of the book is 
‘World'theatre'.aud it may have some justification for that title. 

The second work, Mrtnik is doubtless 

later than the Tan/u Panggelaran. It is written in the New- 
Javanese. The author has used the word “Allah." though, 
according to Winter, that is no proof of the later origin 
of the work.* He thinks further that it was composed 
at Kartasura by Kart a Mosada, probably after a Kawi-Jita^ 
psara. According to Prof. Veth, the work, as we have 
it, is to be dated in 1725 a.d,* The main story of the 
book may briefly be described* in the following manner 

Before the world and everything pertaining to it were'' 
created, there was Sang Hyang Visesa, who begged a boon 
of the Almighty. The latter was glad to suspend a ball 
over the head of Sang Hyang VIse?a, who divided it into 
three parts. The first part became tlie heavens, earth, etc., 
the second part became the Sun, the Moon, etc., and the 
third part was the man or Manik Maya. 

I r>idtthrifi V.I.T.L. VK., V, r, p. 23. 

S Quoted by Vreede. Cnt. tan de Jar. en 3/ftd. Hs»., 1E92, p. I3ff, 
S J. LIpjes in Tijdscloift V.I.TJ.. VS., 1840, Se jg., 1, 67^ 
WlaUr, Ibid., 1843, 6e jg., 1, fffifory of Jqbo, Vol. I, 

Appendix. 
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j/ Sang Hyang VUefa gave charge of the entire earth 
to Manik Maya, conferring on him the title Sang Hyang 
Guru. The latter, being blessed by Sang Hyang Vise?a, 
begot 9 sons and 5 daughters, who, however, were not born 
in the mother’s womb.^ One of these children was Maha- 
deva, and his wife was Mahadevi. He was asked to pre* 
side over the Eastern region, while the Southern region 
was placed under the care of Sang Hyang Sambu 
("Sambhu), who married Sangyans. The third son, 
Sang Hyang Kamajaya, wa? married to Devi Rateh 
(-Rati), and they presided over the Western quarter. 
The Northern r^ion was placed in charge ol Viipu, who 
was united with Sri in wedlock, Sang Hyang Bayu 
(»Vayu), the fifth son, got married with Devi Sumi, and 
ruled over the central portions of the earth. The North¬ 
eastern region was controlled by the sixth son, Sang 
Hyang Prcbafijala ( —Prabhafijaiia ?}. The South-eastern 
and the $oiuh‘western regions were lorded over respec¬ 
tively by Sang Hyang Kuvera and Sang Hyang Mahayakth 
Sang Hyang Sewa (—Siva) was the ruler of the North¬ 
western region, 

Then Sang Hyang Guru went to the Nether world and 
placed 7 presiding deities over the 7 divisions. Returning 
from the Nether region, he discovered that the earth was 
inclined to the West. The deities said that it was due to 
the presence of a hill in the west, which he ordered to be 
replaced in the East to maintain the balance of the world. 
The second chapter describes the creation of Sang Hyang 
Dharina Jaka, who begot a son named Catur Kanaka. 
From the latter was born the oelebrated Sang Hyang 
Kanakaputra, who went to do penances in the ocean. 

The third section of the book opens with the descrip¬ 
tion of the gods, who were despatched to uproot the hill 
and place it in the East. It is said that the gods were 


\ Cf. s paraUd story m the FiiaupurunatA, 4/2. 
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Spent up with thirst and hunger and unknowingly drank 
off some poisoned water and died ultimately. Sang Hyang 
Ouru also drank it, but finding it poisonous, vomited out 
what lie had drunk. The effect of it, howcver.remained iiiliis 
throat, which became Nila, i.f., blue. So he became known 
as Nllakan^ha, The poison described a« CCUkula is evi* 
dently a corruption of the Sanskrit Kalakuia. He also 
discovered fine water called Kamanialu (0, which had the 
property of bringing the dead to life. Sang Hyang Guru drank 
it and gave some portion to the dead gods, who lived over 
again. It also describes how the perspiration coming out 
ef the body of the over-exhausted gods created many rivers 
in ICedu. The book further refers to god Ramadi, who 
was the father of BrMima Kadal I. and describes the story 
of the creation of 1,00,001 VidySdharls, of whom BhatSri 
Ratili was one. Sang Hyaiig Guru, however, married 
Bhntari Umi- 

When all these were done, the Devatiis and the Vidys- 
dharls began to drink oK Teria Kainandalu. It was 
noticed by Rembu Culung, who here performs the function 
of Ratmaji and RStmaja of the Taniu. Candra drew the 
Attention of Vi 9 n,u and, before the Riksasa Rembu could 
drink anything, he discharged an arrow into his throat 
and the water could not get into his stomach. So the 
head of the Rak;asa was immortalised and it became the 
devourer of the Sun and tlie Moon. Then follows a pre* 
’posterous description of Sang Hyang Kala, whose eyes 
have been described to be as powerful as the Sun and the 
Moon. Tlie story now proceeds on rather irregularly and it 
describes how Sang Hyang Guru seised his own wife by the 
toe and how she immediately was transformed into a huge 
monster, Durga. She was now given over to Sang Hyang 
iClla. Sang Hyang Guru then ordered the deities, vU. 
Brahml and Vi?nu, to klU the 40 children of Rembu 
Culung except Che one who was making penances and 
who had in hh possession a precious jewel that warded off 
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hui^er &nd ehirsf. Sang Hyang Guru wanted that jewel) 
from Sang H3*ang Kanakaputra ; but it began to pass from 
hand to hand till it was ultimately devoured by Antab(^a» 
king of Orsons.^ Kanakaputra went in search of it 
and came back with it to Sang Hyang Guru. But none 
of them could open the casket in which it was put Sang 
Hyang Guru Rung it down, it broke into pieces and imme¬ 
diately came out a beautiful damsel, whom be would 
marry, She consented on condition that Sang Hyang. 
Guru would give her 3 things, vh.^ a gorgeous dress that 
did not tarnish, meals that barred all hunger and thirst and 
the sweetest musical instrument, So he bad to send mes>< 
sengers all over the earth and one of them—KSla Garni- 
rang—seeing the naked beauty of the bathing SrT,^ was- 
overwhelmed with the desire to possess her. She was no 
other than the wife of VI^qu and, to foil him, both Vi|nu 
and entered into the body of Derma Nastiti and bis 
wife, who have been described as the first king and queen 
of Java, By the curses of ^ri, Klia Gamlrang was trans¬ 
formed into a hog and was ultimately killed by a 
black dog and a white cat. The relatives of this bog 
came to avenge the death of KSla Gamirang, but they 
were struck with awe when they found Vi§pu in the person 
of the king. They be^ed pardon of bim and it was given. 
The last part of the story describes that on one occasion 
while be was travelling in the rice-fields, the king saw a 
very beautiful virgin, whom he wanted to marry. She was 
Lueh Endali and she gave him her consent provided he 
came into tlie field every morning and evening. Saying 
this, she vanished. The king was overwhelmed with her 
loss ; but the country grew rich and luxurious. 


1 It reiaiccls q» of th« story of ibe ‘SyanantakopUcbj^aam’ in. 
the I’rf^upurfiMn. 

S Ths Couoh la ludo^PolyoesUOs • 
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Like the Tfiniu Panggtlaran, tlie Manik Maya also does 
not famish us sufficient data for the discovery of its origi- 
nal sources. Indian Paurantc literature cannot be regarded 
as the ground^lot of this work ; because a curious com* 
mingling in the names of SangHyang Guru's children, some 
of whom are identical in Indian literature, and much origi* 
nal accretions to the main plot, bar out that possibility. 
Some names are doubtless of Javanese origin, The 
names of KSla GamSrai^, Rembu Culung, etc., may 
be cited by way of illustration. It is probable 
that, like the Tantu Panggtlaran^ it was also based 
on various mythological traditions, which, mixed up 
with native accretions, assumed a curious shape. We dis* 
cover, however, some traces of the Brahim’^apura^ in the 
opening section of the Manik Maya, where the whole world 
has been described as originating from a ball or The 

story of how Siva became >JtIakaotha is graphically defac- 
ted in the Xdiparva, Sanskrit as ^vell as Javanese, and also 
in some other works. The transference of the Mahtmeru 
from India to Java is contained In the Tantu Panggtlaran, 
which is an earlier work. This episode is not known to 
any Pa uranic work of India. So the Brahmar^apurana and 
theAdlparva maybe regarded as the ultimate source of 
some portions of the Manik Maya, while the rest mlgltt 
have been derived from various traditions. 

The story has been loosely knit together. It does not' 
satisfy our curiosity about the girl of the casket, who had 
captivated Sang Hyang Guru. We are also quite in the 
dark as regards the motive of the writer in introducing 
another damsel towards the closing portion of the story. 
Is she like Urvail of Kalidasa's Vikramotva^ who had 
transformed herself into the charms of Nature and the 
magnificent landscapes ? Another thing that draws our 
attention is the laxity of moral ideas, which is on a 
par with, if not worse than, some of our Paurinio 
Stories. 
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Tbe story of the churning of the milk'sea, part of which 
has been borrowed in the Tantu Panggilaran and the 
Manik Maya from the ^dipar7an, offers an interesting 
comparative study. Dr. Juynbolli* who noted this point 
long ago, observed that the height of Mount Mandara (peak 
of the Mahimeru), according to the Sanskrit Adiparvan, is 
iiiO00 Yojanas j according to the Taniu, one hundred 
thousand Yojanas, Then again, in the Adiparvan> Vi^nu 
appears in the r6U of a tortoise, and Vlsuki assumes the 
functions of a rope, In the Taniu, however, Brahma 
occupies the place of Vi?nu (as a tortoise), who, in liis turn, 
takes the place of Vasuki of the Adiparvan (as a 
rope). In the Manik Maya, these duties are performed by 
three deities, Brahmoi VSyu and Indra. It is interest* 
ir^ to note that this episode has also been immortalised by 
the Khmer decorators at Angkor Vat in Cambodia, where 
the panel runs for about 50 yards, Here the churn-staff 1$ 
Mandara, round which is coiled (he serpent Ananta to serve 
ae a rope, and Vi^nu in the form of a tortoise supports the 
mountain.^ So,the tradition of the Khmer artiste was quite 
different from those recorded in the Tantu Pattggdaratt and 
the Manik Maya. The PaurSnic story of iiow Siva became 
Ntlakanflia tallies in some respects with those recorded in 
the above'mentioned works. 

As regards the episode about the origin of eclipse, we 
notice some slight discrepancies from the Sanskrit Adipar' 
van. The Indian work states that the Sun and the Moon 
brought information to Vlaiju about the theft of nectar by 
RSlni. Angkor Vat gives a faithful version of the Indian 
story. Ill ilic Tantu, however, the rbU of Rahu was played 
by Ritmaja and RstmajT, names unknown to Old-Javanese 

1 r.I.FK., 1805 , 6th Series, VoL I, p. 65 g 

6 ty. Aymouier, ie CainJj<xlge, t m, pp. 283 - 264 , 612 ; Mouia, 
X« liovamt dtt Vombodge, t, II, pp, 239 , 885 ^; also S.C.A.L, 
101 pp, 189 Md the pl6t« facing p, 160 . 
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and Sanskrit Adiparvan. Some ^<aH'2*works also give an 
account of the same theme, but we shall discuss them later 
on, it was doubtless a ver^ popular myth j beoausei it Uas 
.penetrated not only among the Javanese people^ but also 
among the Dayaks, Bataks, Alfurs of Halmahara, etc. The 
Rahu of Indian inytholc^y is Rahu with the Malayese» 
Raho with the Dayaks, and Akkalau (Skt Kalarlhu) with 
the Bataks. 

The Tativa Sawang Suwung^ is a'so a coemogonical 
work. It states how Sang Hyaog Tayu created by his yogft 
two deities, viz., Brahma and Visou, from his right and left 
eyes. Through y^ga. again, he created Sang Hyang Aji 
Ruci, who, as the story says, was responsible for tlie incarna* 
tion of Sang Aji Bhaya. The author then gives an account 
of the creation of wind, earth and fire. After that, by 
orders of Sang Hyang Tayu, BrahmS created the first man, 
who became known’as Kaki Manuh ; Vi|nu created the first 
woman, who received the name of Nini Manuh. After the 
creation of man and woman, the Sun and the Moon were 
shaped. It has been stated that Niiii Manuh begot five 
children, vis,, Kali won, Wage, Pon, Pahi and Man Is. As 
we have seen above, they are merely the five Balinese 
names for the five days of the week. 

The Adipuraxsa^t which we propose to describe now, com* 
bines in itself the characteristics of a work on Jurisprudence 
and on mythology or mythical chronology. It opens with two 
mutilated Slokas, which describe the aim of the Veda, and 
furnishes details of some deities. The main hero of the 
story is Vismanagara, king of Praafanagara. The autlior 
describes that he was fully versed in the A^^lakfidkanna, 
wliich is divided into three categories, vis., Kani^Ui 


1 Juynboll, Hvpy\. Cai. Jut. rKi/uJ. ifis., dl. 11, Cod. 3981 (!)• 
9 Juyoboil, Sttppi. Cai. Jan. ch VmI. Rh., <11, II, p. 172fi., Cod. 
•^19 1 Pigeaud, Vi Tanta yanif^eluran, p, S04£. 
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<-Kani^^a), (-Madhya) and Uttama. Tha partU 

cular aeclions of the Antad>i^adharma are working, eating, 
marriage, as vTell as duties to eiders, old peoples, friends 
and the sick. It further presents some regulations regarding 
play, business, duty of the master to the servant, treatment 
of animals, regulation of debtor and creditor. Ct gives 
some details regarding trials, religious diitiea and the path 
to be followed by administrators. According to the story 
Visinanagara, dfseeming the transiloriness of life, followed 
the advice of Bhafara Paramelvara and went along witli 
his wife GirimQrtti to the Pa^dit^ Wkas icig Tung^al ring 
Jagat for being enlightened of his own origin. The high- 
priest could not satisfy his cuviosity and. being guided by a 
celestial voice, he, along with his wife, got into a boat,, 
which began to drift by itself towards Gawangan, where 
the great sage MQrtlhitasana lived. The great seer 
began to discourse upon cosmogony. He said ibat 
Sang Hyang Avarunting bad a large number of eyes in 
different places of the body,' from which originated 
Mayanispfha, earth, atmosphere, flrniament, Bbaruoa 
(—Varuoa?), gods and others. Tribhuvananda 
(sTribhuvanSpd^) originated from his Ups, while Bha^ira 
Vife$a came out of his fontanel. Avarunting, after the 
loss of his eyes, created Bhagavin Sardda, who was res* 
ponsible for the incarnation of Vindupwana. The latier, be¬ 
ing in possession of tbe book called Kalimakosad, brought 
order into the world and created many gods, elements at^d 
various sciences. The author now describes the origin of the 
four castes. He says that the Krahmsnas owe tbeir origin to 
Blii^avan 5 uksmasadaka,Ve|) as (aVatSyas) to Tripurvana, 
and the Sudras (sSudra) to Bhagavin ICfpadurabgS. 
BhagavSn Turyyantapada has been described as tbe source 
of the K^atriyas. Then follows a long genealogy of 
Turyyantapada, animals and oiber persons, Then folto;w 

1 It remiatU m of tbs tiioasand-ered lodra, kiog o£ gods. 
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sotxid indecent passages ccrresponding to those leading to 
the birth of Kumara in the famous Kttmlrasambhauam 
of KSlidasa. The author has then devoted some space for 
discussing the penances of Dfirmictha, who begot bkUtas, 
Tripurii?aa {s*Madras', and human sons ; they were sent by 
their mother to bring the white Kidang Karacarana and a 
kind of peculiar stone. The adventures of these persons 
have been discussed at some length. At length, Durmittha 
passed off to heaven, 

Vismanagara now enquires of MAftthitasana about the 
genealogy of the grand-children of Turyyantasuksma. who, 
it may be noted, owed their origin to Vindupwana. 
The author states further that the Brakmari^puratM, 
which must have assumed the position of a holy scripture 
by this time, was received by BhagavSn Suksmasadaka, 
a great ascetic, who was performing penances on the 
mountain Syngakasturl The seer now traces the history 
of the Sudras (s^Qdras) and the Candalas <aCaQ<^aUs) 
to KrpaduraDgfi, but his disciple, the king of 
Pra^tanagara, was constrained to remark that ail these 
peoples belong to a comiaon stcck. King Vismanagara 
now queried about the antTia or nectar, and the sage related 
various incidents connected with its transference from the 
nether world to its deposit in 3vgia/i<ttMa‘p4^iu at the 
bottom of the sea. The author states that this was received 
by Nirlyana, who allowed the gods to drink the rejavenat- 
;ing nectar. The Suradanavas and Hfindrararawu Singika 
also wanted to taste this amrta, but their demand was flatly 
refused. Though it was kept under strong guard, this 
SingikS was able to steal it Being informed of this 
by Surya, Vi|0u discharged his weapon at the neck of 
Singika; the trunk fell down, but the head became 
immortal and the devourer of the Sun and the Moon. It 
has to be noted that the story of the eclipse, in 
this book, though resembling the ground-plot of its 
^counterparts in the Sanskrit and the Javanese Adiparvan, 
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the ToHtu PangiUaran and the Atanik Maya, still differs 
from them m points oi detail. After cursing the Danavas 
for their misdemeanour, Sai^ Hyang W4nang thought it 
fit to rebuke the gods for their inattention in guarding 
atftr/a. .Murtihitasana now describes how Brahma, Vi§nu, 
ISvara and ether gods were deputed to protect the world 
and incarnate themselves in different kings. It is curious,, 
though not surprising, that PaficarnshSbliQta and Tanmatra- 
(«XanmSira) have been personified. Nandi^ara (^Naiv 
diivara) and Mahakala(*MahakSla) were asked to guard 
the doors of the world. The author then gives a long 
genealogy of the Daityasi Yakias, Bha^ara Niranlara, 
further the genealogy of Vindupwana and many other kings. 
At length VUmansgara enquired of the great sage about 
redemption, and Murtthitasana advised him to give ufv 
bis royalty and kingdom so that he might get atftrta or the 
nectar of life. After many adventures, the king and the 
queen obtained and therewith the salvation which- 

they desired so much. 

It should be noted that the work betrays some charaC' 
terislics of Indian Pauragic literature. Expounding philo¬ 
sophical views or matters of spiritual interest by means- 
of conversation between the preceptor and tlie disciple ia 
a notable feature of many PaurSnic works, and the present 
work unmistakably bears that stamp. A laige number 
names are doubtless of Sanskrit origin, though many o& 
them appear to be strongly Javanised. It is curious that 
the author has accepted some terms of Indian philosophy 
as if they were the names of persons. Then again, some 
gods having several names have come out from the 
laboratory of the author as separate enlitles. Though 
the names and activities of many peoples and gods of the* 
Adiyurana waft us into the familiar environment 
of Indian myehoic^ical literature, the frame work of 
the story seems to be the creation of a native artist of 
Indonesia. Some traditions incorporated in the work were: 
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probably derived /rom current traditions of the times, whcle 
others, though Indian in origin, have got the exotic 
colouring of the5e iilands. It is thus a Iiybrid compound 
of Indo*Ja?ane^e elements. We should not forget to 
mention, however, that Bhatira Guru, who Is the highest 
God even in some late classical works of Java, has beerr 
superseded here from his supreme position by deities- 
with JavanUed names. Dr, Pigeaud* suggests, and 
probably he is right, that the work was a kind of Prahsiior 
glorification of king Vlsmanagara, wlio might have been a 
forefather of the king to whose court the anonymous writer 
was attached. 

It IS not an easy task to ascertain the date of the 
present work. A Lombok MS, marks the date i/pp at the 
colophon. We tentatively accept this work as a literary 
product of the i6lh century a. D. 

U would thus appear tliat tiie undercurrent of spiritua^ 
life, as depicted in the Javanese mytholc^ical works, was not 
very dilTerent from what is in the Indian ones, Gods have 
appeared in both as the guardian angels and protectors of 
arts, crafts, vegetation and the world, Gods are either self> 
created beings, or they emanate from different parts of the 
body of some particularly powerful deities. Some have been 
described as not born of ilie mother's womb ; some have 
gone so far as to create thdr own grand^fathers® ! Many 
religious orders of the country are founded by Indian gods. 
The books have again laid great stress on the sfhafia‘ 
inihatinya and the nainofnahaOnya, and have transferred the 
best-known Indian places to Java, The three worlds, seven 
nether worlds, etc., with many of their presiding deities,, 
whom we frequently notice in Indian mythological 
literature, are well-known. Ascetics often resort to hard - 

1 T.G.T. Pjgcaud, Dc Tantu PaR3’(7elaT»n, p. 310. 

2 Of. 3 ^{jvfda, lh/64/4, 10/72/4, lO/W/Sj also 
13/4/20-39 . 
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-austerities for ta years, people are cursed to assume repulsive 
shapes ill this world till they are ledeeiued. Gods are 
frequently born as kings on earth. 

We shall now discuss some semUmytbical works, 
which seem to contain some genuine traditions of olden 
times. The celebrated Javanese work Aji Ma may be 
grouped in this category, It was edited by Winter in the 
middle of ihe last century and part of it was translated by 
Raffles in his History of Java^ We present here only 
relevant passages which seem to contain the tradition of 
Indian emigration to Java. It slates ^ 

.2COOO families were sent to Java by the 

prince of Kling*. These peoples prospered and mullipUed. 
They continued, however, in an uncivilised state till 
289, when the Almighty blessed them with , a prince 
named Kamo, who reined for too years, at the end of which 
period he was succeeded by Basu Keti. The name of the 
kingdom vvas Virata. Bisii Keti dying, he was succee¬ 
ded by Ins son, Mungsa Pati. Father and son together 
reigned 300 years. Another principality, named AsCina, 
sprang up at this time and was ruled by a prince called 
FalaSara, who was succeeded by his son Abiasa, who was 
again succeeded by his son Paodu Dewa Naia } the reigns 
of the last 3 princes together amounted to 100 years. 
Then succeeded Jay a Bay a himself, who removed the seat of 
government from Astinato Kedin. 

We have seen in the Balinese BrahiHa‘^ 4 ^puruna how 
the princes of Delta claimed descent from the holy Pulaha. 
In this part of tne Afi the author has similarly 
sought to connect the royal dynasties with the heroes of 
the Bharata War. The legend winch we have quoted 
above is further continued in some other legends, parts of 


1 VoJ- n, p. 78ff. 

2 I.e. Ealings. 
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which were abstracted by KUi Adipati Adi Manggala. 
We may again take up the thread of the story which starts 
afresh with the reign of Jaya Baya. Our extract says,* 
“When Prabu Jaya Haya of Astina died, he was succeeded 
by his 5on and descendants* named Ami Jaya, Jaya Ami* 
$iana, Pancha Dria and Kasuma Citra. During the reign 
of the last of these princes, either the seat of government 
had been removed, or the country had changed its name, 
for it was then called Kujrat or Gujarat j and it having been 
foretold that it would decay and go to ruin altogether, 
the prince resolved to send bis son to Java, and possessing 
the written account of AJi Saka, which had been pre¬ 
served in his family, he gave it to his son who embarked 

with about 500 followers for tlie island.They 

found that part of the Island now known by the name of 
MatSrem, wheii the htgh-priest, opening the book of Aft 
£aia and referring to the prophecy that Java should 
become an inheritance to the descendants of Prabu Jaya 
Baya, summoned the whole party tc^ether and formally 
proclaimed the prince as sovereign of the country under the 
title of Browijaya Satvela Chala. The name of Mandang 
Kamulan was then given to the seat of government. 
The prince then lost no time in improving his capital, 
-which became an extensive city in the year 525. From 
this period Java was known as a celebrated kingdom 
and extensive commerce wns carried on with Gujarat and 
•other countries.” 

The most popular early history of Java is con¬ 
tained in the following interesting account, which 
sets up a sort of mythical chronology^ of the early kings 
of the island. In this list we come across the names of some 

1 Rafflea, BiHory Java, Vol. 11, p. 87ff. 

i For 8om« other legends of this category, Be« 'Catalogue bt 
Manuscripte in Eoropeas laaguages belonging to the Library of tlw 

.In^ia Office,’ Vol. I, pt, I, 191 ft, p. 16 ff. 
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heroes o£ the Liinai* dynasty, whicli prove the influence of 
the great Indian epic upon the peoples of Java. The 
name of the heroine of the Ravtayfi^a—^Dtvi Sinta-^Iso 
occurs incidentally. The story proceeds to state 
that before the creation of any human being in Java, the 
presiding deity of the country was Vi?on, who was followed 
by Tritresta, son of jsfa PrSsi and grandson of Brahma. 
He established his government at the toot of Gunung 
Semiru (Skt. Snpurtt) with its capital as Giling Wesi. 
His sona were Mann Manasa and Manu Madeba. Two 
exquisitely beautiful damsels, vis., Sinta and Landap, lived 
at his court and the description of their incomparable 
accomplishments allured VVatu Gunung of Kiing to declare 
war against him, and he was slain. Thus Watu Gunung, 
the adventurous hero of Kiing, became the ovctlord of 
Giling Wes!, which he ruled for 140 years. He was ultt- 
nately punished and killed by Vifnu in the year 240. 
The vacant throne, however, was occupied by Gutaka of 
Kiing, a proUgt of Ba^ra Guru, and he ruled for 
50 years. In 290, he was succeeded by his son Raden 
Sawela, who, after a re^n of so years, was succeeded by 
Gutama. He removed the capital from Giling West to 
Astina, which was again given up for Lagrestina. Mean* 
while. Raden Dasa Wiria, son of a Brahmana of Gunung 
Jall, established himself at the foot of the Lower Mountains 
In Java and his son Dasa Bahii captured Astina in 510. 
He was succeeded by his son Suantana who began 
to rule the country wisely. In course of time a son 
was born to him ; but the mother died In child-birth 
and Ibis necessitated the discovery of a woman who could 
suckle the new-born baby. It happened that on one- 
occasion Ambu Sari, wife of Pula Sara, the grandson of 
Tritresta. was walking with her child Abiasa, when she 
came across Suantana, who wa^ seeking a wet-nurse for 
the newborn baby. But Ambu Sari would not suckle him, 
at all, unless the prince promised her the kingdom o£ 
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Aatma, whkK slie waited to hand over to Abiasa ivhen 
grown up. The prince entered into this bargaiiii and accor¬ 
dingly Abiasa came to the throne in 415. Deva Brata, son 
of Suantana, became the prince of Kumbina, Abiasa married 
in advanced years and begot 3 children, ot whom the oldest 
was the blind Drestarata.* Of the other two, Panda Deva 
Kata was very handsome and the youngesti Rama Vidara, 
was lame. After a reign of 12 years, Abiasa^ transferred 
the sceptre to his able second son Pandu, who married 
in course of time Devi Kunti. By her, he begot 
3 sons,o<>., Kur.ta Deva, Sena and Jinaka and by his second 
wife, Madrin, he got Nakula and Sadeba.^ As Fandu had 
died and his sons were minors, Drestarata was declared the 
protector, who, instead of returning the kingdom to the sons 
of Fandu, tranaferred it to his own son Suyudhana, 
who thus became the king of Astina.* The sons of Panda 
were asked to settle in Amerta, wherefrom they sent their 
cousin Kxeiya to demand restitution of at least the half 
of the kingdom. But the proposal found no favour with 
Suyudhana and hence a war, the celebrated Brata 
yudha,* was declared against the sons of Drestarata, in 
which Suyudhana fell fighting. Puntudeva thus became king 
in 49T, tiiough tvvo years later he gave up the royal sceptre 
to Parikisit, son of Abhimanyu, who was duly followed 
by his son Udayana. Then succeeded Jaya Derma 
and his son Jaya Misaoa to the throne of Astina. 
As pestilence now broke out, Jaya Misana’s son, 
Jaya Purusa, removed the capital to Milawa, where his 
descendants reigned till Bisuracampaka departed for 
Mendang Kamulan, where he lived as a Pandit. The third 
king after him was Aji Jaya Baya, who became sovereign 
of this country and named it Purwa Cirita. ft is related of 


1 

'i SsKacleva. 

C Bhiratayvddha. 


2 Vyiift. 

4 Hastina. 
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him that by orders ol Batara Guru, he dictated the Brata 
Yudka in 701. He was followed by his son Salapar Wata 
in ?% 6 . Jaya Langkara, his son, succeeded him to the 
throne and before committing himself to the fire, divided 
the kingdom among his four sons. SubrSta, his first son, 
was installed over Janggala ; the second son Para Yara got 
Kediri; jSta Wida, the third one ruled over Singasari, 
while the youngest one, Suwida, got Ngarawan.* 

Before we try to find out the grains of fact from tons of 
fiction, we should like to preface our studies with some 
remarks of Dr. Hazeu. He says® that the attempt to 
trace epic heroes as forefathers of kings in many Babeds 
•or chronicles was not favoured in the Majapabit period; 
this was an official attempt in the post*Majapahit period to 
lend an aristocratic colour to the ruling dynasties. The com* 
pilets, who were entrusted with the task of preparing genea* 
levies and the lists of kings and kingdoms, lacked chrono¬ 
logical ideas, and they have sometimes filled up gaps with 
fantastic things.* Gradually there came the reconstruction 
of old history. But the earlier part, as Dr. Hazeu says,* 
still contains fabulous matter and thougli we can 
find here and there faint traces of historical facts, they 
do not tally except perhaps in mere names. It will be our 
endeavour to show that some of them preserve historical 
facts and that they exactly agree with the information 
deduced from ii^crlpiions. 

1 T irfs Raffes, Rhhrv J»vu, Vol. 11, 1S30, pp. and the 
cbroaottfgieaj table on p. 86. Tbo estracte of EaSlee, of which we have 
giroB abffve n, aanmary, are bued oa ‘*the manuscripts of the Eastern 
parte of Jara, Suzsenap and Bali, os colheied b? Kitta EusSma,” 
who is *^Dot only dUtingaiab^d ameog the Javaas for his erainent 
ereditioo/’ hut would also “command a high degree of respect ameag 
the more dvilieed people of Eoropo.*' 

2 “Oud «» ??fauto uit de davoaneebs T.etferkusrfe,*’ 1021, p. 6. 

6 Saceu, op. eif., p. 7. 

4 Op. df., p. 6 . 
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the first difliculty Chat would face us is to find out 
the loitUl year of the untpesifiti JavaTUst trn, to which the 
‘Hindu sovereigns' of Java have been referred in the above 
extract. It has been stated there Chat in 701 was composed 
the Bharotayuddha. which, we know, was written in 1157 
A.D. Therefore, the initial year of the unspecified Javanese 
era falls in 1157—701 *455 A.D. Now, if it can be proved « 
that the characters of the above list.* against whose 
name the unspecified Javanese era stands, can bear Che 
scrutiny of inscriptions and other trustworthy evidence, 
we can take them, not as literary forgeries of later com^lers, 
but as genuine historical figures. From the list of KafTIes, 
we select the names of Ponto Dewa (No, ii), Udlana 
(No, 13), Kusuma Vicitra (No. 1$) and Aji Jaya Baya 
(No, 22). Of the last-mentioned kitig, we shall not say any¬ 
thing. partly because the whole fabric of our studies rests 
on him, and partly because he 1$ well-known from litera¬ 
ture and Inscriptions of the mid-twelfth century A.D. 

Let us first cake up Ponto Dewa, a name well-known 
in Java as DhatmmavarnSa. Now tlie date which 
stands against hts name is 491, which, when referred to 456 
A.D., would correspond to 947 A.D. This is the last-known 
date of Sindok,^ the celebrated king of Medang, who died 
without leaving any male issue behind. There js a dark 
period in Old-Javanese history after Sindok, and this Is 
not much relieved till we come to the last decade of the 
10th century A.D,, when we find DharmcDavaraSa, "kii^ of 
East-Java" ruling. The earlier history of this dynasty has 
remained still now shrouded in darkness. Mr. W. Fruin* 


1 8 m conveoient chronological iablo in Raffias, Ristory <tj 
7eva. Vol. II, 1980, p. 86 , 

2 Vtds N. 2, Rrom^ Kindoi'JaiKKiMfhe Giickifdenia, 19d6, 
p. 217. Ktom mantioni that an iascrlption is dated in 971 A.D., 
which seems 60 refer to Siadok. But he hlmMlf doubts iU Tsracity. 
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has conjectured that Dharmcnavarpla rnighc be the 
son ;tn(i successor of Maku^avatp^i and further that he 
probably fought against Wurawari in 977 A.D. Hut this 
remaij^s doubtful. So, we have at least two persons of the 
same name,—-one name is furnished by inscriptions and 
the other by a corrupted list. Now, the problem is, what is 
the mutual relation of ail these DharmmavamSas (if they be 
not identical), and their proper place in 01d>Javanese 1us> 
tory. 

In order to trace the history of the Dharmmavairidas 
from 947 A.D, onwards, it is necessary to interpret the 
relation that subsisted between Fonto Dewa (•»Dharm> 
msvam^) and the successors of king Sindok. The latter was 
succeeded by his daughter, Sri IfanatufiggavIjayS, who 
mariled Lokapala, and the issue of their marriage was 
3 rl Makti(aTaq3^varddhana. The accomplished daughter 
of the last-mentioned king was MaliendradattS, also known 
as Gupaprlyadharmapatni, who was tvedded to Udayana. 
But, as Krom observes, none of them is mentioned as 
a sovereign.* Their issue was Alrlangga, who married the 
daughter of DharmruavamSa (Anantavikrama), and became 
king of Java. It appears that the period was troitblesome. 
Wlien the mighty king Sindok died,* the country came to 
be governed by women. As a matter of fact, there was only 
one male ruler in the post'Sindok and pre-Dharmmavamta 
(Anantavikrama) period. It is possible that this offered an 
opportunity to DharmruavainSa (Ponto Dewa) to carve out a 
small state from the dominion of Sii^dol^. It la slgni6cant 
that Udayana was not king, though he was entitled to that 
honour through his wife. If Ponto Dewa be a predecessor 


1 titschHdenit Vun Jura, 1922, p, 40. 

2 N, J. Krom, op. riS. p. 218, 

3 Erom thioki that tba inscription of 97L A.D. may not 
refor to hiio. 
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of Anantavikrama, the marriage of Udayana’s son with the 
daughter of Dharmmavamsa Anantavikrama marks the 
’Union of two rival dynasties, 

Let us now take up UdiAna from the list of Raffles. 
'Udiana is doubtless Udayana, whom we know from inscrip- 
lions of Java and Rail. Ke was the consort of Princess 
MahendradattS and ruler of the Island of Bali. Airlangga, 
their son, was born in 991 A.D.^ The last*knowo inscrip* 
tjon of Udayana in the island of Bali is dated loaa A.D. 
The unspecified Javanese year 575, standing against his 
name, when referred to 456 A.D,, would yield 1031 
A. D. The small discrepancy which exista between the 
two dates may be corrected if some inscription is found 
between 1022*1031 A.D. 

We shall now take up Kusuma Vicitra. The list of 
Raffles does not furnish any date for his name, but the 
initial year of his successor is 658, which, when referred 
to 456 A D., yields 1094 A.D. Now, according to the 
writer, YogiSvara composed his Old'Javanese 
in 1094 A.D. According to the Balinese tra¬ 
dition,* Kusuma Vicitra is identical with Mpu Raja 
Kusuma. also known as YogTdvara. who is now welhknown 
to us as (he author of the Old Javanese Kakawin. Kern* 
doubted the veracity of the tradition on the ground that 
only the word Kusuma is common to both, and there is* 
lio independent testimony to prove the Identity of Kusuma 
Vicitra with Rftja Kusuma. We think the Balinese tra¬ 
dition, the Wav/aUkan reference and syncbronisni 
for the year X094 A.D. raise the presumption to (he 


1 N, J. Etozq, ci(., p. 226; also Encyclopaedia tov 

.N^erlandseh^OoBt-Iodie. II, 2 ji 0 ed., p. IW. Jiie writer ©f the article 
jfi the latter v'ork gives tbo date 1001 A.D. 

2 T*Tde Verhand, Bats Genoet.. dJ. XXIT, no. 11, p. 12. 

S Verepreide GiKhritUn. Vol, IX, pp. 70-91. 
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place of Wstorical certainty. This incidentally settles 
most \rexed problem of tbe RamSyana Kakawin; but of 
this we shall have occasion to speak more fully later on. 

tfow the question is : what is signified by that unspe* 
dfied Javanese era ? Why does the beginning of this era 
fall in 456 A.D. ? What particular event has been 
commemorated in (hat way 7 We shall try to answer these 
questions. 

In Java, there were current two eras, ms., the ^ka 
era and the Safijaya era. . We have tried to prove above- 
that there was another unspeclhcd era current m Java,, 
whose first year falls in 45$ A.D. We are inclined tO' 
believe that in this year the ^as of the Gujarat region 
landed on the island of Java, because Caiidragupta II had 
already defeated the €akas, and at least one Saka king 
was killed by him.’ It Is not probable, however, that 
they were destroyed root and branch. As a matter of fact^ 
the joint'testlmony from India and Java seems to show 
that they maintained their precarious existence in the 
rKighbcurhood of the Gujarat r^ion. The certain dates 
of Kumlragupta I, the successor of Candragupta It, range 
between 415 and 455 A.D. About the year 455 A.D., the 
Gupta Vamka-Lak^\ **bad been made to totter'’ by 
the Pu9yami(ras, the Hildas ( BhitarT inscr.) and the 
'Miecchaa'f Jun^i^b inscr. X If the emendation of Mr. 
Divekar be not accepted, we may identify the 'Mlecchas*' 
of the Junagadh inscription with tbe ^akas, who made a 
supreme effort to recover their lost position. But the 
Girnar inscription of 4 $d A.D. records in the third verse 
the final triumph of Skandagupta. So there must have 
been many reasons for emigration from India to Java in 
4S6 A.D. The traditions of these troublesome days are 
probably preserved in some folk-songs of Gujarat and Soutta 


1 Ind, Ini,, 1923 , pp. 161 ff. 
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Mar war. ^ The other eras current tn India were not known 
in Java, while the ^ka era was an established fact. So, the 
year 456 A.D. marks the advent of the Sakas from Western 
India. There is no inscription of Java dated in the ^ka 
year before 456 A.D. The outburst of Saivism somewhat, 
later in Mlddle^Java also points to the same direction. 

There is onl^ one small discrepancy which we ought 
to explain now. In ancient days, Gujarat was known as 
Li$s, and according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar,* the latter 
name persisted up to the middle of the ioth century A.D. 
Dr. Majumdar thinks that the ''establishment of the rulii^ 
dynasty of the Gurjaras at Broach cannot be pushed beyond 
the end of the 6th century A.D/'* In any case, the diffi* 
culty can be met by stating that the legend which we 
have been studying was compiled centuries afterwards, 
when the country was no longer known to the Javanese 
peoples as LS(a, but bad appeared as Gujarat. Indeed 
another MS. of Java, abstracted by Kiai Adipati Adt 
Mai^:gaU, says,* “During the reign oi the last of these 
princes (Kusuma Citra) either the seat of government 
had been removed, or the country had changed its name, 
for it was then called Kujrat or Gujarat." If this prince 
be identical with Kusuma Vicitra, as he appears to be. 
then the above remark preserves a historical fact. For we 
know, the date of the last^mentioned king workb out 
at IC94 A.D. 


1 Vida JSonilKiii Caziftrrr, Vol. I, Pt. H, Appendix IV, pp.. 
491-92. 

2 J. B-Br.E.A.S., Vol. XXI. 1003, p. 414. 

3 Journal of the DeiVrtneiif of Letters, Vol. X, 1023, No. 
p. 4. publisbad by the FniTersity of Calcutta. 

4 Raffles, fitrtory of Java, Vol, II, 1830, p- 87. 
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ITIHiSA OR SPIC WORKS 
THE aiMlTAJjTA KAKAWIN 

The of Valmtki and (he MakahkZraUt of 

VySsa are two of the greatest compositions of al) times. 
Some of tbe names of the RamSyana, eg., Ikfvlku, 
Dateratha and RSma are found even in the ^gvida. 
The present Sanskrit Ramciya'M embodies some 
pre'Buddhistic materials. 3 ravastl. Rajagrha and 
Kaulambi, for example, are famous in the time of 
Buddha, but we hear of their foundation in the 
Ramlfa'o^^ Weber thinks^ that the original RamZya^ 
story is contained in the Buddhistic legend, called the 
DdwraihajStetka,^ which appears in some forms on the bas* 
reliefs of liharliut and Safici*itupas (about the 2nd century 
A.D.). By tUe time of its composition, the R§ma«legend 
had assumed no definite shape; because, in this version, 
we iind no mention of the Southern Rikaasas and Sita 
appears here as the daughter of king Daiaratha. Towards 
the close of the second century A.D>, the Sajiskrit 
Rat/taya-^a probably assumed its present form and the saga 
•began to spread rapidly from the centre of India towards 
the circumference. In 1903 Prof. Sylvain L 4 vi* announced 
the existence of the history of Rama in the Chinese version 
of Ki*kia*ye, the first in the collection ofist AvadSnas, 
It is dated in the year 47s A.D. In some respects, it 

1 E. P. fisstri, Descriptive Catalogoe of Senakrlt MS6., Vol. 7, 
PurSQse, the 

2 tni. 4«t., 1878, pp. ISO, 172, 2S9. 

3 Tausben,^ the Miuka. IV, pp. 123-130, No. 461. 

4 Xe Uffendt dt H&ma dam tft 4rod5na CAiAols, ia Album— 
£erQ, pp. 279ff. 
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resembles the Dahar<itha-/atakei ; because, it <lo6s not 
describe the abduction of SU& by RSvana and the conse* 
i^uent expedition of Rima and Lak^mana to Ladka. The 
story is merely confined to the exile of the two brothers and 
their subsequent return. In this version, Dasaratha is 
•called Cheu'Che, Rama is called Lc^mo, Laksma^a is Lo*man 
and so on. A different version of the saga also occurs in 
a Chinese collection of some Jataka-storiesi which were 
translated by a monk of Sogdiana between 222-aBo A. D. 
Though the names of our Rhuayaw heroes do not occur 
in this version, it appears to be more akin to the celebrated 
epic of Valmlki. Because, the episodes of Kama and Slt&’s 
exile, (he abduction of Slta by Ravana, the hght of JatSya 
and KSvaria. the duelof VSli and Sugrlva. the construction of 
a bridge toLafika, the ordeal of SitS, etc., i)ave furnished the' 
frame-work of this version. Quite recently, Dr. F.W.Thomas* 
has given u$ an account of a Ramaya'^ story in Tibetan 
from Chinese Turkestan, and this has been dated between 
yco and 900 A.D, « It combines some material from the 
Balakao^ja to the Uttarakan^a, but the incidents make a 
wide departure from the version of Valmlki. Indeed, Dr. 
Thomas says, "The story, as told, Is in form and substance 
wholly Ir)dian, and the interspersed verses are unmistakably 
Indian in style and sentiment But we should seek in 
vain for an Indian version of the Ramaya'na to which the 
text closely corresponds. It follows the general lines of 
the narrative in the Mahabharaia (Vanaparvau, Chaps; 
270*290), but the incidents and the nomenclature differ 
widely, and indeed surprisingly. 

* The subject was more popular in the far eastern colonies 
of Ancient India. The inscription of Veal Kaniel^ states 


1 Vida *7ndien Studiu in Aonar 0 / Charts Bockieeli lon/ttcm,' 
Sirvdrd University Piaas, 1939, pp. 193*S12. 

2 Kid., p. 194. 


S I.8.C.O., p. 30. 
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that the RafnSfaiui, tlie {Afaki)HSraea and the Purax^a 
were daily recited witboat interruption in a Cambodian 
temple of the sixth century A.D. At Tr 5 -kien in CampS, 
King FraklSadharma (^. d53'6yp A.D.) dedicated an image- 
and temple to Vilmiki, the writer of the Pomayana.^ 
The baS'reHefs of Angkor Vat,Ba Puon and other structures 
preserve the main outline of the great saga of Ancient 
India.'/ Reserving this topic for .separate treatment later orty 
we now proceed with the account of the Old*Javanese 
PSifiSyrna, which, amongst Javanese recensions, stands 
nearest to the classic of Valmiki. 

It appears from the bas*relief$ of the great Saiva temple 
at PramhanSn that the Rlma^legend was well*known in 
Java In the pth century A.D, We cannot state definitely 
if the ^^a wa« known in the island before that date, 
Chinese annals of the Liang dynasty^ (502*556 A.D.)i 
Book $4, seem to suggest, however, that some kind of 
Rama legend was known in Java durir^ this period. Our 
reasons for this assumption are that a part of Java was 
known as Lang*ga or Lang^a-su during this time, and 
Groenveldt says,’ that 'the description (of Lang^ga) suits 
Java very well.” Indeed ''Langka, Langkapura and* 
Ngalengka^ though names of Ceyloii, have been transplanted 
to Java in the mythology of the country.*' In the year 
515 A.D., Prince Pa-ka-da-to of this country sent an 
embassy to the Chinese Bpperor with a letter containing 
the foliowii^ lines,* fJ^....The precious SansMf is 
generally known in his land. The walls and palaces of his 
imposing cities are high and lofty as the Mountain 
Gdndhayhldana^ The use of Lang-ga as a name for K. 

1 A.S.P.ff.O., l. XZVIII. p. 140. 

3 Vid4 W. P. Oroenreldt, ‘Noltt oit Ibf Maloy Arrhipelaoc ariA 
Jfotavco, ofnpikd fnm Chintt$ 90vrc^,' pp. 10.13. 

a IM., p. 13. 

4 W, P. Oro«av«ldt, ep. cit, p. 11. 
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Western Java» tlie occurrence of Sanskrit and the mention of 
'Gandha>madana, when taken together, are significant 

There is a la^e number of versions of the Rainaj’a'^ in 
the lands of 5 outh*Eastern Asia. We may mention the 
Ramakitn of Siacn, which is no less popular chan the Hihaiat 
Stri Rama of the Malay literature. The Ssfat Rama is 
also met with in various translations of Java. Of these 
versionsi we shall say something later oni Suffice it to 
mention here that about rsoo early-Javanese versions have 
been discovered, and they may demonstrate ttie great sway 
the saga had over the isles of Indonesia.^ Of all these 
versionsi the Kakawin of Yogilvara holds a unique position, 
And we propose, therefore, to give an account of this 
interesting Old-Javanese work. 

The Sanskrit RamZya-^a has at least three recensions ex¬ 
tant in India, vis., (i) the Bengal recension, (2) the KUlmlrl 
recension and (3) what Jacobi calls recension Now, 

•this work of Vllmiki, as we have it at present, is divided 
into seven each of which has further been sub* 

divided into various Sar^s. The Old-Javanese work of 
Yogis vara, however, gives a narrative of the saga in 26 
Sar^as, containing 3771 strophes. It is not divided into 
Ra'^ 4 ^s, The Sargas have been faultlessly composed 
in various Indian Ckandahs.* According to E. ng. 
Dr. Poerbatjacaka, interpolations occur in some strophes 
of the dth, 1 3 th, 15 th, 16th, X7th, 33 rd, 24th, 25 th and the 
36th cantos. As a matter of fact, they are many in the 
Jast three sargas.^ Relying on verse 49 of the last Sarga^ 
Dr. Juynboll conjectured that the writer of this Kaw>'ff<iTk. 
was a Saiva. Indeed we find Rlvaina, comii^ to abduct 

L Pide J. Sabs, ‘Bet Raniovana op Javottnscfu 
,p. 27. 

2 For £Ln analysis, vid« Poerbatjaraka, Tiids«hrlft V.LTX. 
TE., 1932, dl. LZZn, “Bet Oudjavoxinsoho Rontov^fto^’. 

3 Ibid., pp. 199-201. 
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Slta in the guise oi a 3 alva moi’ik not belonging 
to the fraternit/ of the Paluparas who besmeared their 
bodies with ashes. 

The date of ttie 01 d*Javanese Riin^ya'M is a most 
knotty problem in the history of lndo*Javanesc 
literature. It will now be our endeavour to offer a solution 
of this problem, and bring order into the confusing cnasa 
of evidence, literary and traditional. Dr. Kern^ has 
remarked that the writer of the Old*Javanese Kakawln did 
not know Sanskrit If that is so, we shall have to 
assume (bat Ycgldvara derived the materials of his work 
either from some current traditions of the times or from a 
preexisting work, which must have been something like a 
free Old-Javanese paraphrase of the Sanskrit work 
of ValmTki. Of these two possibilities, we are 
inclined to subscribe to the Utter alternative, because a 
work based on diverse traditions coming from India^ 
Campa and Cacnbodia—Java being a meeting*place of 
exotic cultures^cannot enable one to follow, more or less 
closely, the great epic of Valmiki. Besides, the second 
possibility bas the additional advantage of explaining all 
known facts. It is necessary• therefore, to find out the 
approximate date of that Old-Javanese paraphrase, and the 
exact date, if possible, of the Old-Javanese RAtHayena, 

^ Kow, Dr. J. L. A. Brandes* says that the language of 
the oldest Kakawins is similar to that of the Inscriptions of 
the time of the king AirUngga (950 iB.). But the archaism,, 
which the language of Vogxivara's work betrays, is no longer 
met with in the epoch of this king, though It has some 
affinity with the records of the time of king Sin^ok. And 

I X'trgprtiHf Onthriltfa, Vol. IX, p. 800. 

S TjaitCi iSinijasaTi, Archaeologlsch ouder- 

•ftoek op Madura, 1009, ‘‘Tf^ volkontoonoelon ran Paaa- 

taran—fnlaidinA tot het Rindoa-Jaraansebe ornaraeat van oost-Ja^,. 

«Q da Jtvtonoclie p. 14. 
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he concludes, therefore, that the RS/nS^ana Kakawin, at 
least the kernel of the story, as we have it, must be dated 
in the epoch of king Sfi^dok. R, iig, Dr. Poerbatjaraka, 
while upholding the view of Dr. Brandes, says,* "The words 
and spellings which the Ramayana uses appear to agree 
with the Middle*Javanese records of £. 850 Saka or earlier, 
in any case not later than 900 iSaka”. And he has 
adduced some examples^ in illustration thereof. 
Such are the following— 

(<t) the admission of /tiaai conforms to the older 
inscriptions. 

(?) the use of the word «««??/for 'woman* occurs in 
inscriptions of thr; time of Slijcjok. 

{c) the frequent use of « for » in words, pangguh 

and Lungguh {^panggih and linggih) is found in the- 
records before the time of Airfangga. 

(d) the nomenclature of village officers, {.g., rama 
marata and MagemftH, Is noticed In the older inscriptions. 

Kern^ says that in spite of some obsolete grammatical 
peculiarities, the book is far younger than the 01d*Javanese 
^iparva, the Arjunavivaha and the Bharatayuddhat though 
far older than the Sxttasoma and the BhomakSvya. He con¬ 
jectures cjlh century A.D, as the probable period in which the 
Old-Javanese Ramaya'o^a was composed. Scholars, who have 
hitherto written on the subject, agree that it must be placed 
between 950 and isoo A.D. We shall now try to see if it Is 
possible to be more accurate, We have probably succeed¬ 
ed in proving in the preceding chapter that Rajakusuma,. 
Kusumavlcitra and YogTSvara are identxal persons. Kow 
we shall adduce fresh evidence to prove that the 
^jikS'Kakawin was composed In 1094 A.D. According to* 
the Pfosiuti %ing Kakawin,^ Mpu Sedah, writer of the 

1 Sifdraoen TX.VE., 1«0. dl. 8S, pp. 181-182. 

2 Tiid9<hrift V.LT.lA'K., 1982, dl. LXXII, p. 150- 

8 irstnutfiHic EeHendifht, Intreduction. 

< Joyoboll Suppl. Oof. Jar, Mod, Hi»., dl. II, p. 
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Pafi 4 ^av%rai was a discip!« of Vogidvara’s son, Mpu Salukac 
by name. We know of one Mpu Sedab, who was tutor 
to king Jayabhaya and author of the Oid-Javanese 
BHSralayuddJia (1157 A.D.). These two Mpu Sedahs seem 
to be identical, because their name^ are identical and the 
subject of their work is also not different, and both of 
tbein flourished in the third generation after Yog^svara 
•(1094 A,D..+25+35). IE wc proceed by dead*reckonmg 
from 1157 backwards, we shall certainly stop in the third 
generation somexvhere near 1094 A.D. It may be that all 
the lists in the Pras/ttii ninf kaiau/in are not correct, but 
when taken together with other corroborative evidence, 
some of which we shall describe presently, the list given 
above seems to hx the date of the Old^Javanase Patvayana 
in about 1094 A.D. We shall adduce other evidence. 
According to a Balinese tradition,' Dharma|a and Tana» 
kung, two poets of no small merit, liaye been described 
as the sons of Y^^ara. VTtiasiA^aya and Lubdhaka stand 
against the name of Tanakuiig. Now this Dharmaja has 
given a description of his patron KSmeSvara* in his 
popular j^ataMvork called the Sptaradahaita, which we 
shall study later on. We know that there were two kings 
of this name in ancient Java, whose inscriptions are dated 
at 1129 A.D.* and 1185 A.D,* The question is, under 
which of these two kings was the Smaradahana written. 
Dr. Krom^ is disposed to regard the patron in question as 
Kame§vara II, while R. ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka* thinks 


1 Verb and. Bat. Gsooot,, *11. 22, 1849, ‘Voodcoplg Vsrilaff «wi 
het filand Uali,' p. 12. 

2 Oautcs 1 ud 89 . 

3 N. J. Krojn, Bivd<,e-Javoan*che GesckicdtnU, 1926, p. 280ff. 

4 iM., p. 296. 

6 /Wd; ct. abe TiidKhrift V.I.T.L.VZ,, dJ. LTH, p. 617. 

•6 Ti)<1$ehttfi V.LT.LTK,, dl. Lvm, pp. 478-483. 
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him to be no other than KameSvara I. Reserving elaborate 
discussions on the Stiiaradakftua for a later chapteri we 
shall merely indicate here the salient points in the argument 
of both these scholars ; because, a proper evaluation 
of their arguments may throw light on the date of the OId> 
Javanese RamayajiA. Dr. Krom* says that Tanakang has 
used the words ^'CirXndravarwja" (song l) and ''Gif^ndra- 
ianayd’ (sor^ 37) in his Lubdhaka. and, therefore, the latter 
work must have been composed at least when the first king 
of Singhasari was on the throne (t 322 A.D.). He is perfectly 
right, but we do not think there is any adequate reason 
to identify the author of the lAtbilliaka with the author 
of the VrttasaTuaya. Excepting similarity of names, tiiere 
is no Independent evidence to identify tiiese tivo persons. 
If this argument of Dr. Krom is not accepted, then the 
writer of tlie Vriiasaficaytj, another Tanakung, becomes the 
brother of Mpu Dliarmaja. So they have to be placed in 
the reign of one Kamedvara wlio is sufficiently near the 
Old'Javanese Ramayana (for YogTSvara is their father). 
And such a reign Is that of Kameivara f. It is noteworthy 
that R. ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka has also come to the conclusion 
that Mpu Dharmaja composed his Smaradahaua in the reign 
of ICameSvara I on Independent grounds. The historical 
data forming the background of songs 3S-3$ of this Knud- 
work have enabled him to arrive nc such a conclusion. We 
shall examine the point later on. 

There are now some points which we ought to explain. 
It has been stated before that the Old'Javanese work betrays 
some archaisms. U those forms were not prevalent after 
£. 990 A.D.>^ iiow are we going to account for their existence 
<in a work of 1094 A. D. We have said before that the 
.work of YogUvara is based upon an Old*Javanese paraphrase 


: Ivdichriit T.l.T.t. VK., dl. LVU, p. 61fi. 

.2 .We accapi hgre a mean date betnetn 99D>1020 A.D. 
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of c. 990 A,D-* drawn from an Indian RiitnuyaM. probably 
written in Sanskrit. A writer who closely follows another 
autlior cannot escape borrowing, sometimes unconsciousIjs 
from the latter. And this is probably the reason why some 
archaisms have persisted in the work of Yogfivara, though 
it was composed about a century later. It may be 
asked, where is now the book utilised by the writer of tlie 
Old* Javanese K aka win ? We may best answer this question 
by presenting an analogy from tfie Indian Sanskrit literature. 
As the classical work of Kauillya rang the de&th-Knell of 
previous works on polity, so also the work of YogTAvara 
thrust the 01 d*Javanese paraphrase into oblivion. 
There >8 again another point which we sliould not omit 
to discuss. In the Javanese preface to the VrttaMiUayOy 
It has been stated that the work was composed in the 
Kediri period under king Kusumavlcitra. If onr identi¬ 
fication of Yc^Ilvara wiili kir^ Kusumavicitra bo correct, 
then this Is an additional proof of the veracity of the 
Balinese tradition. The real difficuities wliicli the preface 
of the Vrttasaiicaya oflera are ill at Kusumavicitra has been 
described as king of Kediri, which, we know, was tlieii ruled 
by other persons. If we accept him as a local ruler of 
some parts of the kingdom of Kediri* owing allegiance 
to the imperial power, then the difficulties are overcome. 
It is quite possible that such a petty state may pass under 
the sway of Pengging. Dr. Krom> has doubted tlie veracliy 
of the preface on the ground tliat the power of Kediri never 
passed to Pengging, but to SmghasSri. And further, Kusuma-' 
vicitra as a Kedlri-king appeared suspicious to hi in, VVe 
do not think that the historical data at our dispo!«al are 


1 Many illustrations can be adduced froia lodian iiiscriptioos 
to prove tbafc ptttf rulers have described them^elvea as rulers of 

dflorcni/' i.<., aovereign of tbe eea-girt earth, 

2 'mtfMifi VE., 41 . LVU. p. 619 . . . 
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Buffic?ent to pronounce a final verdict on this point. Lastly, 
Dr. Kerr^ has expressed the opinion that the Old-Javanese 
Kakawin is younger than the BhZraiayuddha but older 
than the Bhomakavya^ and has to be placed in the beginn* 
ing of the 13 th century A.D. As he has not adduced 
reasons for his remark, we have no opportunity to examine 
its correctness, 

We conclude, therefore, that the Old«Javanese Ramu- 
yatw was composed in 1094 A.D., the work of Dharmaja 
about 11 35 A.D., the VfttasniUaya about tins period and 
Jastly, that tlie Lubdhaka was composed not earlier 
than 1223 A.D. This chronology has the advantage that it 
does not run counter to any published data derived from 
inscriptions, literature and tradition, 

Let us now turn from this puzzling problem to a more 
serene atmosphere. Let us now see how ihe Kawi- 
RiMwiyana presents the whole tlieme 

The first canto* opens with king Da^aratha, who 
has been described as the father of Trivikrama or 
Visnu (2).® 

The king Is very virtuous and well-versed In the 
Vedas (5). He 1$ a patron ofSaivism (7) and his prowess 
is like that of Indra (9). The king has his residence at 
AyodhyS(ii), and his three wives, ois,, KaikeyT, SumitrS 
and KauSalyS are comparable to Durga, Gaiiga and 
Gaurl (17). The author mentions the names of the Vedas 
in the iptli strophe but we miss here the Atharvavedd. 
As king DaSaratha fervently wished for sons (zi), be 
invited a certain ^yaSrfiga for the attainment of hia object 
(Z2). In the following ceremony, the/ri/as, pi^eas, etc.*, 
were propitiated (25). ^fva ( 25 ) and the r^s or ascetics 
wer$ especially honoured (30). In course of time, Kaulalya 


1 Vide Kem, VgrtpreuU OetehHffen, Vol. S. pp. 80 ff. 

S These numersU will indicate the number of the Stroplie. 
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begot RSma (32); Kalkeyi got Blurata, and Sumiirl 
became the mother of LaW^mana and Satrughna (33). Then 
the learned sage Vaii»$ha was appointed their teacher (35), 
and the boys soon mastered various sciences (36), About 
this time, ViSvamitra, the son of Gsdhi, arrived at the 
court (3$)j he wanted the services of RSma for 
protecting the yajfms or sacrifices of the ascetics (39). 
Being requested by DsSaratha to relate the occasion of 
Ids gracious presence (41), Vl^vJimitra described tlie difficulty 
ofthelioly s^es (42*44). As king Daiaratha was hesita¬ 
ting (51;, he described the latent powers of Rama ($ 8 * 59 ). 
At last, the two brothers set out on their mission. Here 
the first Sarga ends. 

^The second canto’ opens most picturesquely, The poet 
finds ample scope to show his powers of description, This 
narration continues up to the 19th strophe, when the poet, 
like the writer of the Sanskrit Bhoiiikavyam, says, “There 
was no wale replace which was without lotuses. There 
were no Ictuses which were not full of bees, and the 
bees were busting. There were no bees which wouid 
allow their songs go un-heard/’ and soon.yAt last 
Rima and Lak^mara came to the cloister and all the sages 
came to them (29). They bestowed on them celestial wea¬ 
pons like Aiidurjaya, Jaya, VijayS and Jayant! (22). 
When they saw the giantess TidakS (23), RSma discharged 
arrows from his how, and she breathed her Iasi (24). 

The two brothers, Rjma and Laksma^a, are now worshipped 
as parts of NarSyana (30). The demon MSrIca then came to 
avenge, but he was shot (36) with the Vayu-weapon (43), 
The two brothers were again worshipped (47). In the fol.'ow* 
ing strophe, the story of Vail, the churning of the Milk- 
sea and the episode of RShu Iiave been mentioned. The poet 
now leads us to the spayamvara of SitS, the daughter of 


1 pp. 8fi S, 
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Janaka (49). RSma now brealss in two the bow of 6iva, 
with which the latter had killed the demon Tripura in 
earlier times {56*57). King DaSaratha is now congratulated 
for being the father of such a son (62-63), While the 
marriage^patty was returning to AyodhyS, it met RSma 
Shirgava on the way (68), After getting rid of him (71*77), 
the party ^ain moves towards AyodhyS. 

The third canto** opens with king Da§aratha, who was 
meditating on making Rama his successor (3). Queen 
Kaikeyl wished that the honour should pass to Bha* 
rata (6). And so she proposed to Da^iratha that Rama 
should be sent to the wilderness and that the crown should 
pass to Bharat a (8*13). In this way, Rama, Lakfma^a 
and M ait I lilt had to leave AyodhyS, and Sumati led them to 
wilderness (14). The news spread like wild fire, and Bharata. 
catching scent of it, hurried back quickly. He found all 
Ayodhya gloomy and almost deserted (25). King Dala- 
ratha died soon afterwards (26). Bharata, who loved his 
brothers passionately, scolded his mother for her machina¬ 
tions (30). He passed orders that the dead body of his 
father should now be burnt (32). Meanwhile, Rama was 
on Citrakuta, where Bharata appeared (41). Lak^ma^a 
took him to be an enemy, and put the bow in order (42). 
He noticed, however, that Bharata was without arrows and 
other weapons (43). Bharata quickly came to Rima and 
broke the news of their father's death (44). Rsma asked 
Bharata to return to Ayodhyi, as he could not violate sacred 
promises (45•46). The conversation of Rima and Bharata 
close* the third canto. 

The fourth sarfa* takes us to the hermitage of Atri 
(2), Thence the party proceeded towards the forest of 
Daq^aka (3), On their way, the two princes and Sits met 
the ogre ‘VirSdha, who was ultimately killed (4-8). They 


1 i&td,, pp. OSS. 
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then wended their way towards the hermitage of ^arabbaD2:a 
(9'. The sage invoked Ulma as an incarnation of Narayai^a 
(11), The poet then describes tbe hermitage of Sittik^na (12). 
In the 27U1 strophe, Surpai^khS makes her appearance. She 
saw that Lakimaija was engaged in plucking flowers (29). 
She took a fascination for him, and put on the guise of 
a lovely damsel (30). And she sought his love (34-35), He 
politely refused her love and sent her to Rima (36-4Sl> 
who, on hia part, sent her back to LAkscnaija {5r-53). The 
latter now sui^pected her to be a rak^asl (54), and cut off 
her nose (55) and she flew through the skies, From the 
$8th strophe onwards, the poet describes bow she sought the 
help ol Ravana, Khara and Du^ana. Tridirab became 
angry»and a huge army was despatched to avenge the 
wrong done to ^arpanakliL The fight now begins, 
and the next canto' opens amidst the vicissitudes of the 
war. 

After the fall of TriiirRb* Khara and Dasana come 
to turn the scale of the war (i), but they are all killed (2). 
iSurpai^akliS then informs Rivaga of the affair (3), and Che 
latter sends her a.< a spy ($). She describes Slta*s beauty 
(13) and says to Riraija, '‘Valueless are your eyes if they 

do not feast on Suit’s beauty.your ears are useless 

if they do not catch the melody of Slti’s voice'’ (14). And 
this description of Suit’s beauty continues through the 
following two strophes (15-16). Rava^a now consoles 
^rpai^aklil (17), and informs Mlrtca of his sinister des^n 
against Sjta (2a), MSrica tries to dissuade Rava^a (23*28). 
As RSvapa became angry (29), Mirica consented to do the 
errand and transformed himself into a golden deer (39}. 
Then Slta took fancy for the deer and requested Rama to 
bring it for her (41). Rama pursued the unreal stag, but 
Lak^mapa remained behind (42). How, Stta heard as if 
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RSma was supplicating for the help of Laksmai^ (45}. So 
she wanted to send Laksmana, but the latter hesitated (49). 
SiCh scolde<l Laksmana by saying that he wanted to get 
her through the death of his older brother (57). Ultimately 
Laksmana went out (64)1 and Sits began to pluck flowers. 
The following strophes describe the appearance of Rivai^j 
and are worth reproduction : 

*‘Aiid while Sita went into the beautiful f<»resc and 
plucked dowers, DaSanana sought her out iu the guise of 
a monk, He resembled a pure and upright Saivn monk, 
virtuous and holy ; Ins head was smoothly shaved» except 
for a little tuft of hair on ihe crown. 

**His teeth were as white as crystal. He expected 
to get a garland of roses and a bowl of pumpkin 
to attach to his shoulder-belt. His monki.^li robe was 
beautifully red and wiis dyed with lac. He proceeded to 
ask for alms, by which pretext he could conceal his (base) 
design. 

**While moving on, he mumbled prayers and had pious 
words on his Itps. His glance was gentle and loving—it 
was outwardly very friendly and captlvHtlng, as If nothing 
remained of his demoniac character. Without any interrup¬ 
tion. he wended through the beautiful and solitary wood¬ 
land. 

‘‘Thereupon he saw the daughter of Janaka in the forest. 
She moved in the wilderness without the least apprehension. 
RavaQa went to her very much pleased. Soon he appeared 
before her and addressed ber quite respectfully. 

‘ How do you remain in this wood, O celestial one, 
and pluck flowers I There is absolutely nothing in this world 
which can be matched with your incomparable beauty. In¬ 
deed, you are perfect I Moon's beauty cannot be compared 
with yours, because her charm? pass off by the time of 
day, 

the lotus-flowers of the pend—of red and white hues 
and of rich scent—are plucked off in full-bloom, they can- 
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not yet stand comparison with your beauty ; because, they 
close down and decline on the approach ot nighu^ 

"The place where you live 1 $ really dangerous, in^ 
accessible for men, a wilderi\ess t Do you not fear the 
malicious snakes and wild elephants ^ How will your 
guardians know if you are attacked by tigers ? Such a 
beauty as thine. O sister, compels men to spill blood 
recklessly. 

*‘You are so exceedingly soft and tender and really 
so charming ; the wood has been, as it were, delighted by 
your presence. How fortunate is the man, who has been 
acknowledged by you as your husband I He must deserve 
some praises for possesing you at the present moment 
“I have travelled through other lands of this world,, 
but I have never come across any one like you ; so beauti¬ 
ful you are indeed I You appear to me at least the most' 
perfect type of beauty, and my present life is not going. 
to be useless now that I have known you !" 

The sixth canto^ opens with the particulars of RJvana, 
and he now proposes to marry Slta (1-5). Being rejected 
by her, he flies with her through the air (6). The poet 
then describes the lamentations of SltS (7-14). Now the 
mighty bird Ja^3m throws down the gauntlet and Rava^ 
picks it up, and thus b^ine the duel (15*25). The bird 
Is defeated (26). They make for X^6kS (27) and 
lUvaga again seeks tlie hand of Sns (30). Meanwhile, 
Rama 19 anxious for Sltfi and his outburst of lamentation 
continues up to the 47th strophe. At length, the two 
Mothers reach the place where Jafayu fought with RS van a 


1 C^. a parsllsl passage in £Uhd 2 &a, i/ulnviku(rftt«nitri2ffl, 4 tla. 
Act, under 104 . 

^'-^uryodaye bJuitaii yi t^r\fiJst07nayi ee fn^orilnsf/a 
Fadonena tutadaniydtte aamavattht 

2 Sen, cp> cit. 
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(50). When Rama dashes forward to kill the bird as if 
he was the devourer of SJli, Ja^ 5 yu breaks the news to 
Rama (65-67). Jatlyu describes himself as a friend of 
RSma's father (68). The bird dies, and is burnt by the 
two brothers (74). The poet next describes how RSma killed 
Dlrgbabahu, and how the latter assumed divine forms (76*78). 
Pirgliabthu gives ndvlce to Rama for Ills future course* 
of action {83). The two brothers now sec a 3 avara woman 
(98), who requests R 5 ma to make an end of her curse (no). 
They then repaired to the Pratitakalpa wood (114). The 
magnificent Hampa lake met their eyes (115), and the poet 
finds an opportunity to offer a description of the surround- 
ing landscape (n5-i24). Then they came to ^yarauka 
(t^o). HanumSn now appears before Rama as a messenger 
(133), and describes the errand of Sugrlva (144), He says 
that for fear of Valin, his master remains concealed in 
the Mount of Malaya (146). He now seeks the help of* 
Kama (147). Thus an alliance is cemented between RSma 
and Sugriva (150). As the latter describes the might of 
Valin (152), RSma pierces seven lonter*pa)m trees to show 
his strength (158). Novr begins a duel between VSlin and 
Sugriva (162). But RSma could not distinguish one from the 
other (166) find Sugriva returns almost dead (167). RSma asks 
him to put on some distinguishing mark about his neck 
(170). Vsiln falls (172), and reproaches RSma for 
bis dishonest trick (174-184). Rlma justifies himself by 
saying tliat it is the practice of the Kflatriyas (i86‘. Besides,. 
Valin’s conduct is not above reproach, as he robbed Tarfi, 
beloved of Sugriva (189). Valin becomes ashamed (190),. 
and excuses himself by saying that It was settled by Pro¬ 
vidence that he would fight with his brother (594). Valin goes 
to heaven (197), and Sugriva begins to reign in KifklndhyS 

<203). 

We now come to the seventh can(o.‘ Sugriva was now 

1 2*. X. TST., 1922, <11- 78, pp. STS ff. 
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fre6 from fe^r. Rama and Lakimapa, therefore, retire to 
tlie forest agai)i, Their goal was the Malyavin hill (i). Rlroa 
sees signs of Manmatha or Manobhava in everything and 
bis whole heart pangs for his dear wifeSitl. The rain’bow, for 
example, appears to him like the bow of Manobhava (5), 
fire flies as the flames of Anadga (!2). The songs of Cataka- 
birds awaken his saddest thoughts (16). He says, “With 

the antelope. 1 must compare your lovely glance.with 

the Moon, I Chink of your beaming countenance. Ah ! 
ho# you have enamoured me!” (34). Again be says, 
“The surging waves of the deep sea have lent their un¬ 
dulations on your eye-brows as they quiver! And the 
giazing featiiers of the dancing peacock are certainly, I 
should think, your glazing hair wreaths’" {2$). He 
arrives at Malyavin (jt). Rama becomes angry 
because, Sugrtva bas not yet kept bis promise, and is still 
dallying at Che palace, forgetting the fate of Vllin. He, 
therefore, sends Lak^mana (34’38). The faithful Lakfmaqa 
then proceeds towards Khkindhyl (3p). Sugriva asks 
forgiveness and says that tlie proper tiine lias now arrived 
for work (40*42). He gives orders for marshadlng the army 
of monkeys, and they now move towards Malyavin (43-44). 
SugrTva begs fotgiveness of Rama for the delay (4S-46) 
aivi despatches Hanuman, Hlla, Angada and jimbavan to 
search out STtI (48-$!). With the ring of Rama (32) they 
jumped in the sky and came to the Vindhyas (53). There 
they meet an exquisite girl, whom they question about her 
particulars (65). She says that tlie beautifol house they 
saw was built by Vilvakarman {72), and that she is a 
demon^Irl, Svayamprabhl by name, Her lather’s name 
. is Merusivarni (74), The poet then describes how she 
befools the apes (76 84). In the $5th strophe, the monkeys 
are introduced to the Sampiti bird, to whom they narrate 
their calamiues and their uhioiate aims, Sampati then gives 
them directions to LahkI, which he describes (p9>i05). After 
he apes had reached the Mount of Mahcndra (106), Hanu- 
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n\r\ prepared himself to go to Lanka, while others 
remained behind (113). 

The eighth sar^i%^ opens with a description of the Son 
of Wind, who "flies rs quick as mind'’ (j), His body moves 
like a flying mountain (3). A rak^s! named Dakini 
swallows him in a gulp, and Ha 11 uman finds himself in her 
belly ($). He splits open her belly and moves on (d), while 
the dead body of the raksasl fell in the sea and provided 
a feast to aquatic animals (7). The hill MenakI in the 
middle of the sea now comes to his ken (8). As it was 
the friend of the Wind*god, it invited Hanuman to take 
rest (9). Hanuman stops and does full justice to bis 
belly with fruits (10*14). He now informs the hill of Rama’s 
errand and his desire to kill rSksasas (X5*i7). He next 
mests the rakfasi called Vikatakali}! (18) and passing 
into her body, he assumes enormous shape and the giant* 
ess breathes her last (20). He also observes a large number 
of rSk;asas, soldiers, etc., and for fear of being seen, he 
moves stealthily (2$). All of them were speaking of 
Ravana in high terms (27). Charms like sulofi, vajraklyay 
tidem are described to be in vogue. Besides, yoga and &astras 
are noted as being extant in Lafika (29-31). The 
poet then oflers a description of the drinking bouts of 
rak^asas (32*34). Hanuman now descends on LaukA 
and observes many nymphs, deroon-girls, the Puspaka car, 
etc. (60). He searches for S!t§ and proceeds towards the 
Aseka’^irdM, situated in the East of Latika (S6). Indeed 
Sit a was there (91). Ravai^a also comes to court the 
favour of SUa (u2'ii4), who scolds him for stealing her 
like a thief (t28). She then describes Kama as Purufot* 
tama and a divine mortal (i 31-137). Ravana, disappointed, 
returns to the city (138). The post then describes the 
Jively conversation of Sita and Trijata, the latter being 


1 Sijdraoen T. I- VS-, 1983 , dJ. 79 , pp. 568 ff. 
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the virtuous daughter of VibhT^ana (140). HainimSn was- 
exceedingly delighted to perceive the innocence of Sita (rySv 
As the latter suspects him to be Rivana in disguise Jie relates 
her former history and his own parentage (I 79 )' As Slta 
still had her lingering doubts, HanamSn describes Rama' 
in the Mllyavan hill, the l^yamuka^ the mighty Sugrtva*. 
etc,, (18^192). After relating his experiences of La^kS 
(193.194), HanumSn holds the ring of Rama to Sitt (196). 
Sits, quite satisfied, now gives him her crest*jewel (204). 
After his errand is finished, the monkey-hero decides- 
to spoil the beauty of tlie Ahoka-% 9 .T^tVi (212). Indeed 
scattered /aAlso-flowers dropped like rains of fire (215]. 

The ninth wrgvs‘ continues the theme of the preceding 
canto. As the depredations of Haiiuroan continue, tl)e 
watchers rur^ off to RSvana (i«2), and report the whole 
affair (3-8). Dalatnukha asks the rak^asa army to k ill the 
Son of Wind (9), who, meanwhile, takes hie position on the 
gate behind the rSkeasa-hosts (13). White the demon- 
sold iors shoot arrows aimlessly (r4-15), Ilanuman makes 
a club of a high and thick sandal-tree with which he begins 
to work havoc on the enemies (ifi-20). Many arc killed 
and the report 0! the incident is sent to Rnvana 
(21*32), who passes orders for a more powerful 
draft (33). With a loi^ ruAtree, Hanuman repeats hi? 
former feats (39). He again spoils the coral-trees (42), andr 
brings about the death of Aksa, son of Ravai^a (45*5 (). 
After bathing In the sea, Hanuman again turns his attention 
to tlie pleasure-gardens which he destroys 132-57). He then 
takes some rest oubide the garden, and Indrajit, known 
aa MeghanSda, comes to test his valour (58-63). The 
scenes of their fight arc then described (64*73'. Bound 
down by n&gapuka, i.e., the serpent-weapon. Hanumw is- 
produced before Ravaiia (81-84). The latier wants to* 
kill liim (91). but Vibhlsatja intervenes. 


1 r, I. VS., im, dl, 80, pp. 11 ff. 
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The n€xt^ opens with the protests of Rlvaija, 
who rccoM»*ts the mischiefs done by HanumSn (i* 9 ). The 
i&tter argues with Rlvana, and after describing the alliance 
of Rama and Sugriva, he foretells the victory of Kima 
(io*25\ Rrivai^a bursts into fury particularly for the 
death of YojanabShu, Ti^ka, MirTca, etc., (5C-4T). Hanuman 
says tliat be has been sent as a messenger of Rima 
^to find out Si to, and he theti answers the accusa* 
lions put forward by Rivaija (45“67). Being angry (69), 
Da&amukha orders his followers to set fire to the tail 
of HanumSn (?o). And this is faithfully carried out 
< 71 - 72 ). 

The theme is spun into the opening scene of the eleventh 
canto.« Hanuman becomes as large as the Mount Meru, the 
chain of nagaplka tear-^ off and he springs into the sky 
like kalogni. Tongues of fire shoot forth in every direction, 
and there is a huge comntodon (i). Indeed, houses look 
like the golden temple of god ISvara (2). Thus LadkS is 
burnt to ashes (3-4). After taking leave of Slt 4 from 
.the Ahaia^fortst, Han 11 m.In again springs into the sky 
^5«6), and the sea^waters surge up on account of the wind 
created by his meteoric progress (7). At last he meets 
jSmbavan, Ahgada, NUa and all other apes (9), to whom 
he reports the success of his mission (13). HanumSn 
interviews Rama and Lak|mai;a on the MalyavSn hill (26), 
and delivers to the former the crest'jewel of Slta and a 
Jetter (22-32). All now move on towards the south and 
4‘eacli the Mahcndra Mountain (50), wherefrom they saw 
.R&vaoa’s Laukl. Rama again feels his separation and 
Lak$mana consoles him. 

The twelfth sarga^ opens with Che description of 


1 ibid., 1925 , < 11 . ai, pp. Iff. 

2 ifttd., pp. 121 ff. 

^ Ibid., 1926 , dl. 62 , pp. 95 fi. 
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morning in Lafika, Strophes (4-30, $7-44) offer 
erotic description of young men and women. Tlie 
poet tl^en speaks of favout'hunters who danced 
attendance on RSvanai vtIio js now in It is audience- 
hall. 

Tlxe following canto' describes the arrival of paWn 
and other dignitaries of State. VibhTsana, after 
offering prayers to Sailkara, meets bis mother (4). She 
foretells the doom of the kingdom on account of the 
viciousness of Ravana (^13). Then he enters the audience- 
hall (15). DaS.^n ana holds a council of war in which he 
relates the prepress of RSina and the death of riksasas 
(20-26). After the speech of Prahasla (30*3$), Vibhiga^ 
observes that none can prevail against Rama and that 
Rivana ought to be reconciled to him (40*96). Dasanana 
is angry. 

The fourteenth sarga^ opens with the speech of« 
SumnlT, tiie grand-father of RSvana on the mother's 
side. He repeats the wise words of Vibhl$a{ja 
and proves the divinity ot the morlal RSma. 
He incidentally describes how Vrtra, enemy of 
Indra, was killed by foams of water* (i' 7 )» ajid how 
Hiranyakaiipu met his death In an unnatural way ($-13}. 
SumalT, therefore, advised Ravana to be reconciled to 
R^ma. because the latter was no mean foe (14*19). Kumbha- 
karna awakes now, and describing the words of his grand¬ 
father as a useless sermon, he asks Ravana to be steadfast 
to his purpose (20*32). He again falls asleep and VibhTsana 
begins to advice ftavana, though without any avail ( 3 S* 47 )> 


1 Jta., pp. 100 fl. 

2 ibid., 1937, dJ. 83, pp. 481 f. 

3 C/. Afkdn(fa;n>rCa{tm, Mahsirarakhseds (EscUrskhs^ds), 
Okap. 17. The eutbor Oescrlbai .bov Kemuci,. eDerD7 of Indro, was 
killed by fosms of water. 
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Various omens appear in the sky (39), and pUacas begin to 
dance (40). As Vibhifa^a repeats his advice (43*45)1 
Da^amukha bursts into fury (48). Havana calls him 
treacherous and scolds bim (49*6y> Vibhifana now takes 
leave of Havana (70). 

In the beginning of the next canto^ ^ve find VibhS^aoa 
soaring high in the air for the Mahendra Mountain (i), 
Ti»e monkeys took him for DaSamukba (3), and the son' 
of the Wind-god hurried off to meet him but they 
recognised each olber (2}. Hanuman introduces him to Hama 
(d*7). The poet now eulogises the virtues of Vibhifana and 
Hama (8*12). As crossing the sea becomes a purzle to 
Hama (13*15). he becomes angry on the sea and takes 
his mighty bow (16), The whole world shudders 
(17-18). On account of the heat and glow of his 
v 3 na or firearrow, fish, crocodiles and other aquatic animals 
become restless and perish in thousands (19-29). It goes 
underworld and scorches the Kagas (30). Even the Naga 
Vasuki cannot bear the glow of the arrow (31), The God 
Variii^ trembles in his jewelled throne (33) as he sees 
tlie arrow glowing like a hundred Suns (54‘35)> He boats 
above and finds a hundred thousand apes raising huge 
uproar (55). The god makes umbah^ to Rlghava and 
Invokes him as the ruler and creator of the world (37-44). 
The padfied Hama withdraws his arrow (45), and makes 
the dead aquatic animals live again (46). According to the 
advice of Varuga,* monkeys become ready to build a dam 
across the sea (47). They bring huge blocks from different 
quarters (50). Lions and elepUaiUs, not to speak of tiny 
beasts, flee in all directions (52-56): The fleeting figures 
of apes In tlie sky, bearing yc/^arbs-long blocks* appear 
like Rihu, and the gods are restless (6or6i).. All these are 
deposited before H?ma (62*69). 

1 liiidraoin T. L. VK., 1927 , dh 83 . 

3 Salutation. 3 Strophe 42 . 
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The sixteenth canto' opens with Nala, the son of 
ViSvakarman and architect of the monkeys (i). The supcr- 
etructure of the bridge was built upon the huge hillock^ 
which was thrown down with a tremendous splash (2). The 
dam became broad and plain When Dasamukha 

comes to know all, he is apprehensive (5). RSma and 
Lak^roana become joyful, while Sugrlva and other monkeys 
praise Nala for his successful work (6). The march begins and 
the army views the exquisite Suvela Mountain on the North- 
side of Lanka; it is as grand as the pieasurc'cou/t of Indra 
(2-Zy Gandharvas and Kjnaara« arc enjoying themselves 
there (to). The beauty of the mountain and that of the sea 
M then described (n-is). The sights and sounds of the 
Suvela mountain are graphically narrated by tlie poet 
-(14^0). The moi^keys arriving at the mountain enjoy 
themselves to their heart’s content ( 41 * 47 ) • 

Tl»e poet now introduces us to the seventeenth canto.* 
Jt describes in the beginning how the heart of Daianana 
was longing for SttS (l-3). He, therefore, bnlids two 
veplicas of the heads of RSma and Lak^mana (4?. Now, 
addressing SJta that her relations are no longer alive, he 
renews his former proposal (7-20). Sitfi laments lier misfortunes 
.(26*35), and would follow them even in the bell 

jivtii (36). She bends over the head of Rama and laments 
again (37'4S)' The poet mentions in the 45tb strophe 
that Rama followed the Sits again laments 

over Lakima^a (46). Dalavadana is disappointed in hU 
aim (56-59). SitI now says to Ttijat* that slie will commit 
herself to the flames (6i«67). Bn t Trija?A sees favourable 
signs, because her left eye dances (75). She therefore 
-wants to meet her father on the Suvela mountain (76), and 
requests SitI not to die till she returns (77). She meets 


1 BifdrQoin T. L. 7Z., 1927, dl. 83. 

2 ibid., 1929, dl. 34, pp. OIOS. 
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her father, Rima and Lakimana {78), and reports to her 
father ail affairs of Sita and RSvaoa (79-8o). Her father 
asks that the true report should be placed before Slta 
{8i*8a). Trljata returns and consoles her (83*90). The 
•fire*god is invoked (92-99). SltS’s pangs of separation* arc 
-then described (105-1x0}. In the 137th strophe the poet 
describes that the Ramlya^a and the MakAbharaia were 
originally songs of men. 

The eighteenth canto* is like the Uclyogaparvan of the 
Sanskrit Mahabharata. It foreshadows the coming war. 
Rava^ sends the spy dnkasSrana to measure the 
relative strength of the enemy in the disguise of an ape (2). 
He was detected and arrested (6). Rama questionii^g the 
necessity (7). Vibhl^na describes that he is a disguised 
rSk$3sa (8). At last he is set at liberty and be escapes to 
Lauka(ii}. diikasnrai^ reports that the Suvela mountain 
has been packed to Its fullest capacity by the monkey- 
hordes (13^, and he describes the prominent heroes of the 
enemies' camp (id-18). As he now advises Ravana to be 
-reconciled to Rama {23), the r 5 k?a 8 a*king bursts into fury 
(27). Prince Angada now goes to Laukapura (35)« and 
holds an audience with Da^nana (38). The former 
threatening utter consequences, if Slta is not returned (40), 
DasSnana becomes angry and refuses Inm poiiit*blank (44). 
AAgada reports the result to Rama. 

The nineteentli sargA^ describes the war-scene of the 
two contending hosts. It need not detain u$ long, and 
we pass over to the next canto.® The poet describes how 
the blood of warriors and beasts formed the VaitarioT (1-2), 
The pifacas and other evil spirits dance in joy (3). The 
poet describes the fight of Indrajlt, Aiigada, Vajramnsti^ 
Anikumbha and others. The tvar-scenes continue in 
tedious details. Indi-ajit at last bounds down Rama and 

1 yivV/.uflfrt r. L. vr., (11. 86. 

2 Ibid,, 1930 , dl, 86. 8 Ibid., 1931 , dl. 87 . 
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Lak|mana in nUgafiSM ( 55 * 60 ' *^ 1 ’® motike)'9 cry over 
thetr prostrate figures (d^*66). Indrajit reports the mctdent 
(y4l, and thei'e is much rejoice in the r 3 k$asa camp. 

The next fetv cantos* also follow, more or les^, the 
account of Vslmikl. After the end of the battle, in which 
Hama and Ins lieutenants came olT victorious, is described 
the fir$>ordeaI of Sita. Dr. Juynboll says that SitS is 
ulttmalely reconciled to R3ma in tlie work ofVogiSvara, 
which marks a noticeable departure from the present work 
of Vslinlki, which ends the legend with Sita’s disappearance 
in pStaia or tlie Nether-world. 

It will thus appear that the Sanskrit legend does not much 
suffer in the hands of the Old-Javanese poet. We do nor,, 
however, come across the long-drawn episodes of the 
Balaklyda tior do we find the history of earlier times as told 
by VaSis^ha to young Hama. Indeed, as the work of Vogl- 
ivara is less bulky than that of V^lmiki, the former has 
not been able to accomodate some more episodes which 
might liave been present in tlie 01 d*Javanese paraphrase 
of the Sanskrit original. Though the poet has left out many 
things from the scope of his work, he has also introduced 
some new matters. The current of politics and religion 
has left some indelible impress on the Old-Javanese kaka- 
win. The meshes of court-life and social ethics have left 
some trace behind. We can, liowever, excuse the author 
on the score that his work wa« composed centuries after 
the time ol Valoilki. in style and sentiment, liowever, 
the work is truly Indian. The description is powerful and 
sometimes the comparisons are superb. Some p or lions of 
the work are full of puns and the author has devoted more 
space for mere description than is due to a work of 2^71 
strophes. But taken as a whole, it is a permanent contrl* 
bution to Indo*Javanese literature. 


1 The remaining canton have not 5-eb keen publii^hed In tliO' 

7. 7j. VE, 
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We cannot, Iiowever, close our review without a few 
words on two other works, vis,, the Uiiaraha'^^a and the 
Serat Ravtfi, wirh which the Old-Javanese kakawin forms 
a group. In the Sanskrit Ramaya’^Ot as we have It, the 
Utiaraka'^a stands as an integral part ; in Java, it is an 
independent work—a free Old Javanese paraphrase of the 
last book of the Indian RamayAVA. Dr. Van der Tuuk 
says that the book Is a prose-work interspersed with some 
filokas. But they have been so corrupted that they can 
not be profitably studied without the help of the original. 
These 11 okas generally agree with those of the Telugu 
recension, though there are differences from the readings 
accepted In the edition of Gorresio.^ There is also 
a Balinese recension of this work ; but it is shorter than 
the Old'Javanese translation and records some original 
matters. The book has supplied materials to the Hafiirayn 
and tlie Arfunavifaya and, therefore, this will come to our 
ken again. The closing portion of this work, viz,, Ruma- 
prasthlnikitin and the Svar^arohanant^ reminds us of the 
la«t portions of the MahabhUrala. Cod, 5031 ends with /** 

prakriai'^ parisarnapia. 

Tlie Ssrai Rama written by Yasa di pura in the 
Umbang macapat metre may be characterized as a New- 
Javanese adaptation of the Old-Javanese kakawin. Although 
It has almost literal agreement with tJie AowAwork of 
Yogilvara, it has its deflections, though they are not much 
pronounced. 


CHAPTER Vm 

ITIE.XSA OE EPIC WOUKS, Confd. 

(B) TKe Later RomSyapaa 

In t^ia chapter we shall discuss some other RamSyana 
recensions, which form a group by themselves. From this 
standpoint, the Ramayana Stuaka,^ the Romo Kh'ng.* the 
Scrflt #Cop?fa,* the Malay Seri Rnma/ the Roma 

Kidung Bali * and Rama Tamho^* are as much near to one 
another as the works in group (A)} described in the preceding 
chapter. In a general work of this cKaracter, it is not 
possible to do full justice to all these recensions and. there¬ 
fore. while we shall select the most important ones for our 
study, we shall occasionally relieve our observations by 
comparing them with the less important versions. T^e 
Malay Hikoiat S^ri Rama has the advantage of text-editions 
in Dutch and English, while an elabcrrate summary of the 
Serot iCanda has appeared in Slulterheim's Rama*legendcn 
und Rarria-relieft in Indonesien, In the following lines we 
shall make the version given by Dr. Stutterheim the basis of 
our study. 

The work begins with the account of Nab) Adam 
of Mekah (Mecca) and his sons. viz.. Abil and Kabil. The 
Satan Idajih whose account is also given, calls himself Manik 

I Jep'iilK)!!, Supyl. Cut. Joe. en Ums., dl. II, p. W If. 

' Z ihitl., p. d7 tt. 3 i>. 52 ff. 

A lt&.<(wrs, i>c Puufiji Kamiiu, 1022, pp. 257-260; Slie'liihenr. 
f^fruite It'". Ji. A. .V., 1017, p, 87ff<; Eoorda van E>’6<iiea, 
Owhiedeni$ mw Sn I?«Two, beroemd Iixjiscli Heroisth DicLtstnh, 
oonpronkeitjk van Vrirnte «n user eene 3fste:schs Tsrtaliiig clnarrau, 
Amstmlam 1843; Stuttsrheim, Bdtna^etjetiden' und Edmo-reUe/s m 
1925, pp. S8 ff. 

5 JoyobolL Suppi. Cat 6Sind. Bal. So#. Ss*., 1912. pp. 181 ff. 

6 Jiiynboll, Svpft. Cat. Jav. tn Had. Su., dJ. 11, p, 88. 
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Maya. The w.itei has also furnished us with some details of 
the direct descendants of Nabi Adam. 

The Serai Katy^a ning ringyif parva^ also betrays Islamic 
influences and it opens with the quarrel of Adam and Eva. 
.|n the version furnished by Stutterheim. we notice a strange* 
STtouping of Islamic and Hlnduisdc figures* e.g.» Nabi Nuh 
(Noah). Devi Uma (Uma). Sang Hyang Bayu (Vayu). The 
writer then offers the description of a great flood from which 
the devil Idajil escaped by creeping into the ark of Nuh. 
Then follows the birth of Blsnu and Basuki (Visukl). 

Islamic figures are in the back*ground of these stories. 

The history of Rama and RSvapa^ begins in song 22. 
The birth of Rama* however^ is treated In the 46tK canto. 
All the intermediate songs are devoted to the previous history 
of both these kings and their farnlUes. So the history of 
Rsvana. which is treated only in the last Kind A of Viltnikl* 
IS shifted here to its logical placeThe story proceeds to 
state chat the demori'king Kuvaca Indra got GiUng Vesi from 
Brama. He had three sons. cir.. Nlti Kuvaca* Daica 
Sumangli (Sumali) and Jambu Mangli. He had also a 
daughter called Oltravati. The kingdom of Giling Vesi was 
now re*named Indrapurl. Nlti Kuvaca was made king of 
Bruvaspurva. 

The gods apprehended that Kuvaca Indra had hatched a 
plan of invading heaven. Out of fear for the migh^ demon, 
they formed a group with Srltru^a (son of Srigatl), Adiserat 
(son of Citragada) and Bramaraia {'the great grand*son of 
Nerada). Of these, Adiserat was promised the kingdom of 
Bruvaskanda* and Bramaraja that of Irtdrapurl. Sritus^a 
promised bis help on condition that his progeny should be 

1 Juynboll, ('u^. Juv. en Jlud. U»$., dl. II, p. 58, 

2 i^peit as Rahirans. 

3 Ths insertion of Pil7a],ia's libtory in tbs last book of Vnlmikl 
Ims to b% secountsd for by fact tbsi RUvans bad no piscs io 
tho ssrlisst specimens of Riima.Saes. AVlten tbs story took mors 
definite form, his history had io be placed someirhere. So it has 
been placed in that portion which did not foriu the kernel of the story. 
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the £rst kings of Java. After iCuvaca (ndra had been killed 
and hU body had vanishedr Bramaiaja became king of 
Indrapuri and married CiCravati> daughter of the demon'king. 
She bore him a son named Gtrabaha. By his second 
wife Sastravali. he got several children, Sakisai, 
Ngamadita and Srimandala. 

As promised before. Adiserat became king of 
BruvaskaniJ^. 

Then occurred the illicit love'affasr of Bisnu and Prativi 
(Prchivi), which came to light through the dragon Naga 
Pratala. 

Now. Adiserat An)akravati> to give him his full name, 
appointed the ape Sapardan and the demon Batlavijan as 
governors. It happened that about this time Kalamuka and 
Tritrusta aspired after the hand of Gtravuian. the sister of 
Adiserat. They received a chest from Adiserat. who told 
them that his sister would be found therein. They then 
returned home: but when the chest was opened, a dense fog 
arose therefrom. A chain also came out and bound them 
both. Thus secured, the two kings were led before king 
Adiserat. Kalamuka threw himself upon the mercy of 
the mighty king declaring that he did not wish to marry the 
king’s sister, who might be given to TritrUfta. 

Adiserat got two sons, viz., Dimahraja and Ruvatmaja. 
His younger brother Muntadari was king of Dravatipura ; he 
also bore the name of Gufaka. Two sons were born to him. 
i>t 2 .. Sri Gutama and Resi Kala. Now Citrabaha. whom we 
have described previously, wanted to marry Ni Indratna. the 
daughter of Niti Kuvaca. After overthrowing the demons 
and installing Sakisar as the provisional Governor. Citrabaha 
returned to his palace. The intended marriage was now 
completed ; it was also decided that the kingdom should 
pass over to Balikas should he return. This was followed 
by the marriage of the king with Sukesi. the daughter of 
Sumangli of Purvakaoda. By his first wife, Ni Indratni, 
Gtrabaha got a son. Dasamuka by name : the second wife 
bore him twinSf 1 ) 12 .. Ambakama (Kumbhakar^a) and 
Sarpakanaka (^urpaQakha). Later on Vibisana was born. 
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According to the 5eri Rama, their sister was Stua 

Pandaki^, which is evidently a corrupHon of the Sanskrit 
name. 

On account of his insolent behaviour, Daaamuka was 
•exiled by his father, and he set foot on the island of 
Ngalengka. This is also related in the Malay recension of the 
•story.. Coming to this island, he found Puivaningjalma (Mabi 
Adam). * who promised him sovereignty of the four worlds. 
Spirits and demons, and so forth, if he were virtuous and 
committed no harm to ascetics. Tlien he received the name 
of Rahvana Aji. and after building a most beautiful 
residence, he appointed Vagrasinga as the puh'h. Meanwhile 
Bisavarna. brother of Rahvana. had seized the throne of 
Citrabaha. Rahvana now hit upon the idea of teaching his 
father a good lesson. He, therefore, appeared before 
Indrapuri ; Bisavarna escaping to heaven, Rahvana seized 
his palace. After placing Vilmanaramja, son of Bisavarna, 
•on the throne, he made Sakiaar Regent of the Capital. 

Meanwhile from another side a revenge was planned. 
When Balikas returned to Bruvaspurva. he heard the 
activities of Citrabaha and thought of a reprisal. But Sakisar 
wanted to avert the catastrophe. All came to Ngalengka 
and, as was natural, the new friendship was cemented by 
marriage. Thus, Vagrasinga married Sarpakanaka. Amba- 
karna espoused a daughter of Balikas, Vibisana married 
.Stimalahina. and Caturjan, son of Citrabaha, married a 
daughter of Sakisar. 

After storming heaven, from which the gods narrowly 
escaped, Rahvana thought of chastising Adiserat ; because, 
he thought that the latter had insulted his messengers. 
Two envoys were sent to AdUeiat with demand of submis¬ 
sion. The threatened king prophesied that Rahvana would 
be victimised to the monkey-heroes. Sang Pardana, the 

1 Rossers, 7)p Pflnrf;i HoNhiM, p, 253 j ftl«o JiiiTiboll, C^of. -Val. 
tn Siiud. Hn., 1899, p- 41. 

2 Stuttsrheim, Z^arno-lsi/rHden Kiid in Xtidonciitn, 

P. 253. 
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white ape, would certainly incarnate in one Bergava and 
bring about his downfall*. 

King Adiserat then went to perform asceticism. Rahvana 
now wanted to lift the wife of Adiserat in the disguise of her 
husband. But Badavijan and Paxdana. two generals of the 
long, pressed him hard, though they were killed. Paxdana 
promised revenge in his incarnation of Hanuman. Mean¬ 
while. the object of all his struggles had fled to her lawful 
husband. Rahvana also went there but was defeated by 
Adiserat. 

In course of time, Dimahraja, the son of Adiserat 
Anjakravatl. became king of Bruvaskaud^ under the name of 
Adiserat Maharaja. The younger son, Ruvatmaja. began to 
clear away the jungles of Mandraputa* for the purpose of 
founding a city.'’ In the Malay Serat Katf4‘^, there are 
likewise two brothers. Indeed, the Seri Romo 

presents king Dadarata in connexion with an Identical 
occasion, that of clearing away jungles for the foundation 
of a.new city. We And In both the Javanese and the 
Malay versions that only a bamboo*bush was left out. As. 
the Malay story tells us, it grew up as soon as It was cut off- 
So the king personally went there, and, after destroying the 
bush he discovered a most exquisite woman. The Javanese 
Serai Karj^a tells us that the king used to enjoy the coolness 
of the night in the neighbourhood of that grove. One 
night he saw a luminous figure slipping into the bamboos.. 
He laid there a snare and succeeded In catching the nymph, 
who was no other than Balyadaru, the grand*daughter of 
Hyang Visnumurli, In the Hikfiiat Seri Rama, her name 
appears asMandudarl andBaliadari Is the name of a different 
wife. Now. as the Javanese recension tells us. this Balya- 

1 RXma-it>f/enden in hidonefieu, p. 254. 

Br, Stotterhsim says iisre that Borgava is nob tlie incamntlon oi 
■Boiikey and the mistake might be due to tlie fault of writing. Sang, 
PsrdsDa wogTd rather incnrnats in HnninasQ, 

2 In tbs IfdnJtrono ffaula, it is osllsd Vidyapura. 

8 At tliii point begins tlis ltdndiron</-story. 
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dftru was married by Adiserat Maharaja. On anothar 
cccadion. he heard some one again crying in the bomboo* 
bush, and was informed by BaJyadaru that she was another 
Vidadari, Retna Aju Bandondarf by name, the daughter of 
Hyang Rura and die grand*daugHter of Basuki. She was- 
also taken over to his palace. Uhlmately he married her. 
Visnupatii who came to bless the marriage of his daughter 
Balyadaru, bestowed on him the name of Dalarata of 
Mandrapuri. 

The writer then introduces us to RaKvana, who Is 
presented as a veritable Don Juan. Now he thought of 
the necessity of getting the boon of long life. And so he went 
to Hyang Guru, who sent him back to Visnu. The gods 
did not like the idea and forged weapons for the coming 
war. Visnu not only promised hts help but also thought 
of incarnating himself among human beings. Meanwhile. 
Rahvana came with his prayers to Visnu ; his eyes fell 
on the lovely features of Sri Mendang. the wife of Visnu. 
As Visnu objected to his having her. he was attack¬ 
ed by Rahvana and defeated. Now both Visnu and 
Sri Mendang fled and incarnated themselves elsewhere. 
Rahvana. however, pursued Sri. On the way. he met 
a Vidadari. the daughter of Hyang India, and she 
kindled his lust. India was compelled to bestow the 
girl on him for fear of the invasion of heaven. After some 
time, he abandoned her and returned to Ngalengka. He 
then gave orders to Marica and Gumuka to bring in Sri 
Mendang from Ngawu Langit, where she had incarnated 
herself. Arriving there, the messengers found that king 
Lesmantaka had only a little daughter and they wanted 
to wait till she was grown up. Lesmantaka sent one of them 
with a letter to Ng:alengka. 

The writer of the Ssrat /Cotids then shifts the scene to 
Diavatipura, where Hyang Cutaka was reigning. He 
wanted to nominate Gutama as his successor, but Gutama 
had no allurements for royal power, and took to asceticism. 
Thereupon Gutaka nominated Resi kala as his successor on 
condition that the latter would relinquish the kingdom if 
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CuUma retujued. Ae a matter of fact, Gutama once went 
to the residence of one Gajendra and. after kilting him, 
obtained his daughter'for his wife. Then they returned 
and took the sceptre from the hands of Resi Kala, who. 
'deprived of his kingdom, carved out a new one and called 
it Manbtadiria. 

We have seen before that Visnu had incarnated himself. 
Indeed, he was no other than Partavijaya. the kiAg of 
Rancang kencana. His son Arjunavijaya dreamt of a certain 
Devi Secavati, prmcesaof Mgawu Langit, and he wanted to 
find her out. In a certain residence, he took to ascetidsm 
and was disturbed there by ten kings, who used the palace 
as a resl'Kouse, This was followed by a battle in which 
Arjunavijaya became a ten-armed man. The kings were 
defeated. According to the 5era< nmg Ringgit 

Puruo,^ the daughters of the defeated kings were married 
by him. In any case, the version recorded hy Stutterheim 
describes that be named the residence MsospatL’^ and again 
proceeded in search of the princess of Ngawu Langit, the 
daughter of Lesmaritaka. As we have seen before, 
l^esmantaka had already sent a letter to Rahvana, who 
burst into fury after perusing the letter. He marshalled a 
huge army under the leadership of Marica. 

Meanwhile, Devi Secavad had also dreamt of a beautiful 
prince. Oasabahu of Maospati, Now this person, who was 
no other than Aijunavijaya, arrived to court the hand of 
Secavati. She consented on condition that the prince should 
find her out from the group of a hundred statues. The 
prince came out successful from the crucial test. A 5oyem- 
hara was announced in which Dasaboja, so named from his 
ten arms, became Sasraboja* and succeeded in defeating all 
his rivals. Accompanied by his bride, he now took seat on 

1 Her name is Devi Rostsb. 

2 Juynboll, .'fuppi. Coi. /op. fi> Uatl. B»$., Jl. U, p. 68. 

3 Stutterheim, op. rif., p. 25i. In Sanskrit VII, 91) 

it is called JlffArimatT. 

i i.e. tbodsaud.arzned. 
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the bird Sruvenda and passed through the air towards 
Maospati. In their aerial progress, the dung of the bird fell 
in the audience-hall of Ngalengka. Rahvana became very 
angry and he immediately sent the demon Guteka. who 
<ould also fly, to discover the reason, Marica observed 
that Arjunavijaya was flying with the princess, whom 
Rahvana had tried in vain to woo. The demon-king 
immediately took an aerial journey to Maospati, while he 
left instructions to send his soldiers afterwards. 

Now it happened that Arjunavijaya was absorbed in 
deep samadhf and Rahvana came to abducl Secavati. In 
the ensuing turmoil, one of the wives of Arjunavijaya 
awakened him. The duel now occurring between Rahvana 
and Arjunavijaya persisted through seven days and nights. 
In the end, Rahvana solemnly promised to behave well in 
future and escaped with his life. But no sooner had he 
reached his own city than he forgot his promise. He was 
chastised again and men came to discern that Sasrabahu 
was the incarnation of a god. The whole army of Rahvana 
returned to Ngalengka. 

After the episode of Jasadarma and Sasraboja, the 
-writer of the Serai Kar:i4<t takes us to Resi Gutama. who 
begot three children through his wife Devi Rontah. They 
were Devi Anjani. SubaU and Sugiiva. The last two, as 
the author tells us. were not, properly speaking, their 
children. The amours of Devi Rontah with Suiya brought 
them to earth. Anjani black-mailed her mother and 
obtained the Book of Charma called the Cupu Mcinfk- She 
alao wanted to possess the box from which hush-money 
was given by her mother. As this brought about a quarrel, 
ihe whole incident came to the knowledge of her father. 
Now Gutama threw it off into the sea and declared that 
the one who would be able to fetch the box from the 
depth of the sea should be the rightful ovmer of it. 
Anjani gave proxy. But neither her proxy nor her 
brother succeeded in bringing the box. As they came 
above, they saw themselves turned into white apes, Out 
of revenge, they washed the face of Aniani with the same 
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water and she got the face of an ape. Through a curae^ 
her mother was also turned into stone, and Cutama rhen 
went to practise austerities on a polished stone. Anjani 
also took to asceticism and sat on a needle-point in the 
middle of the sea. Subali sat on a bee and Sumanda, 
the proxy of Anlani, sal thereunder. 

The scene then shifts to another place. We find now 
Ki Bujul, who got Watu Gunung as his son. As he was 
not blessed with a son of demoniac appearance, he longed 
for one and the gods gave him Getah Banjaian. The 
latter robbed Devi Taravati, the daughter of Ba^ra Tantra. 
The young woman naturally did not like the demon and 
ultimately escaped by a stratagem. A duel between the 
two Don Juans“Rahvana and Getah Banjaran—is iherr 
described. 

Now Nerada. the messenger of gods, sought for some* 
one who could match the strength of Getah Banjaran. 
He discovered Subali performing penances on the branch of 
a bee. As the reward for his success, Nerada promised him 
Devi Taravati and gave him the spell called Poneosona, 
which ensured long life. Coming from the sea. Subali 
began to fight with Getah Banjaran, who was ultimately 
done away with by means of the charm. This episode 
also occurs in the Roorda van Bysinga’s edition of Ih^ 
Hikaiot S<sri Ramo’, Thus Subali married Taravati and 
built a palace through the power of his asceticism, h was 
called Ragastina. Sumanda became his patih and ultimately 
famous under the name of Jembavan. Sugriva became 
patih fero* Now Rcsl Kala became king of Dravatipurva 
and Gutama went to heaven. 

Rahvana once saw Devi Taravati in her pleasure-garden, 
where she passed her term of pregnancy. As Rahvana 
came to abduct her. he was defeated by Subali. 
Everything, ho>vever, was re-adjusted, and Rahvana was 

1 It b«8 to he reniemhereO that the editions of Eysinga and 
SheDabesr are not idcnCie&l. Some Jiew niatarisls oocur in both; the 
edition of Sbsllabear. however, is more conpleio. 
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accepted aa if he were the younger brother of Subali. After 
returning to Ngalengka. he heard floating rumoura about the 
beauty of the wife of Dasarata. known as Bandondari. He 
flew through the air to Mandxapura to demand the girl for 
himself. Bandondari. however, devised a ttick to put dust 
into the eyes of Rahvana. She created her pioto-type 
from the slough of her body. She was called Bandondari* 
klalar. while the original Bandondari became known under 
the name of Devi Rago. Now Rahvana came with 
her to Ngalengka. Dasarata. however, slept with the pseudo- 
Bandondari. though he returned home for being favoured 
with a son through the instrumentality of Begavan Candra- 
deva. Dr. Stutterheim’ says that in many authorities this 
son was borrx even before the wife of Dasarata was given 
away. The episode described above marks a noteworthy 
agreement with the Malay Hikoiat S<sri Rftma, 

Visnu and Sri now wanted to re-incarnate themselves at 
Mandrapuia. and Basuki wanted to follow them as a 
companion. At this time Rahvana appeared there and they 
had to flee. Visnu escaped by becoming the son of Dasarata, 
while Sri transformed herself into the daughter of Bibit* 
samuka. As she was sbll pursued, she changed herself 
into an egg. which was swallowed by Rahvana, The latter 
then returned home and enjoyed the company of the 
pseudo'Bandondari. He vowed that if his wife gave birth to 
a male child, he must fight with him. and if it was a girl, 
she must be his wife^. 

In Mandrapuia Balyadaru bore a son ; he was an 
incarnation of Visnu and was known as Bergava. Rago 
had also a son called Murdaka. who was an Incarnation of 
Basuki. Dasarata got some more children, of whom 
the first two were Braganta and Tuvignja. Thereafter 
Balyadaru bore him Berdona. while Rago.got Cltradona. 

The celestial weapons of Visnu. which were changed 

1 in iN^oituUn, p. 226. 

2 III Frfiser's Toiemitm aitd Brcgatny, vok II, rre corns across 
insoy sucb iDUsnces from the ArcliipsUgo. 
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into ftnimalB at the Cinie of his last fight with Rahvana, ware 
again Ciansformad into weapons. The first heroic deed of the 
young boys was theix fight with Jasadarma of Maospatl. 

Now, Rahvana's wife Devi Kendran got a son called 
Indrajit. The pseudo •Bandondari gave birth to a ^rl. who 
was an incarnation of Sri. Her mother, fearing that she 
would be married to Rahvana, placed the baby in a chest 
and set her adrift in the sea. Meanwhile. Cibisana 
(Viblufa^) obtained a son called Meganada through 
charms. Rahvana visualised that the boy would once 
fight with Kim, and so he flung Kim on a stone. But the boy 
lived on. The epieode of the drifting baby also occurs in 
the Hiljofot Seri Rama. 

Now. the drifting chest was discovered by Rest kala of 
Manfili ; he took the girl as his daughter and christened her 
Sinta. When the .girl grew up. Resi Kala found a bow 
falling from heaven. He thought that the person who 
would be able to bend the bow and pierce nine palm-trees 
should obtain his daughter as a wife. Many kings came 
from far and near, but none succeeded in the task. At last 
Bergava came and succeeded in obtaining the prize of the 
archery-contest. Rahvana, who had succeeded in piercing 
up to six palm-trees, was extremely disappointed. The 
Rama Bali^ corrupts the already corrupted 

episode by introducing into it some heroes from the 
Mahdhhafdta. Apparently, the author has confused it with 
the SvayarnooTQ of Draupadf ; because we fiind here not 
only Rama and his brothers, but also Duryodhana, Bhima, 
Arjuna, etc. The episode in the Rama Nitii is still further 
distinct*^. 

After the marriage ceremony was over. Bergava 
accompanied by his bride and brother Murdaka. proceeded 
home. On their way to the capital, Murdaka took to 
asceticism with Resi Candradeva. 

1 JojTt'bolI, SuTid. Cal. SnniJ. 7ia}. Sat. Eat., 1912, p, I3l. 

2 JiiTaboU, Suppt. Cat. Jnv. en Had. Sts., dl. Il, p. 75. 
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Tbft author now describes how Bergava and SinCa were 
transformed into monkeys. The Malay recension tells us 
(hat Rama and Sita one day took bath in a pure pond and 
they were immediately changed into apes. According to 
the advise of L^ik^oa, Rama plunged into the Impure water 
and forthwith got his own form. But as Sita was already In 
labour, she could not bear the ape-son any longer. So her 
Womb was placed In the limb of Devi Anjani. who gave 
birth to Hanuman. According to the Roma Kidang 
the Rama iChng, etc., Hanuman is likewise the son of 
Rama and Anjani. 

After this, the Javanese Serai Karido records a change of 
names. Thus, Bergava became Sri Rama and Mutdaka be* 
came Lesmana. King Dasarata sent a messenger to bring 
them home, hut they preferred to remain in the woods. Then 
follows the episode of Lesmana and Sarpakarraka. Lesmana 
cut o6 her nose and she, out of shame, did not show her face 
to anybody. Rahvana noticed her awkward face and imme" 
diately despatched Marica and Vilmukabahu to Sita in whom 
he recognised his long-lost Sri. Then follows the episode of 
the Kidang Ken cans or the golden Kidang. The rough 
outline of the episode of Gent&yu or Jatayu follows the 
Sanskrit and Kawi versions. 

The author then shifts the scene to Kiskerida, where 
Mahesasura and Jatasura were ^ghtlng. At last Jatasura got 
the better of his enemy and wished to marry Taravati. the 
daughter of Batara Sakra. Her father sought the help of 
Subali of Ragastina for fighting out the demon and promised 
his daughter as the reward. Accordingly Subali went to the 
hole of Kiskend^ And succeeded in killing both the monsters. 
But Sugiiva snatched olf the daughter of Sakra and became 
the rular of Ragastina. Subali. however, ultimately 
succeeded in winning back his wife, who. after some time, 
became pregnant. 

Now Rama, spent with hunger and thirst, was resting 
himself under the shade of a tree. On the top of the tree 


1 Jnynboll, Cat. .S’unrf. Bah Sat. R*t,, p. ISl. 
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wa$ $ustiv&» whose tears welled out In torrents on the 
bosom of Rama. He got up and made acquaintance wUh 
Sugzlva. who told him that Rahvana would come to pay hts 
tribute to Subali. Sugiiva now entered into an alliance with 
Rama and they both set out to kill Subalt. On their way 
to KUkei>4^i Rama asked Sugriva to wear wreaths of 
•cocoanut leaves round his neck. This enabled Sugriva to 
kill Subali. Now Angada became king of Ragastina, while 
5ugriva married Devi Taravati. 

Rama and Lesmana then began to practise hard austeri* 
ties on the mountain of Suvela. The author neat presents 
a short episode of Rama and Anoman, describing how the 
latter wanted to partake of some food from the dish of 
Rama. J^hile describing the crossing over to Lanka, both 
the SeratKart^a as well aa the Ramoyana Sosaka have 
introduced some heroes from the Mahahharaia. From this 
stage up to the end of the war, the main outline of these 
recensions does not materially differ from one another. 
About the death of Rahvana, the 5crot has a very 

curious story to tell. It describes that after the downfall 
of the mighty demon*king. he was buried half'dead under 
a huge mountain. Indeed, this makes a noticeable depar¬ 
ture from the original Sanskrit version, which records the 
death of Ravana. The SGtalKao^o then describes the 
hre*ordoal of Sinta, from which she came out in virgin 
purity. At this stage, the author introduces Bandondari- 
klalar, who was overwhelmed with ioy on the discovery of 
her long-lost baby. The buried Rahvana was frequently 
creating disturbances and Rama vrent out to keep a sharp 
eye on him. Indeed, as the head of Rahvana came out 
from below the hill. Anoman buried it once more, Rama 
now directed his attention to bring order into the adminis¬ 
tration. Thus. Dativikrama. son of Obisana. was con¬ 
secrated to the sovereignty of Ngalengka ; Sruveni. son of 
5akiear. was placed over Indrapura : Balengkara. son of 
Balika. held sway over Bruvasputva. The Hikaiot Seri 
Rama and the Serot Karida agree in stating that Rama then 
carved out a new city. In the summary of Stutterheim. 
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the name of the city :s Duijayepura. Now it happened that 
Devi Golakju sketched out the portrait of Rahvana on 
Sinta'sfan and placed it on her bed. Rama suspected her 
to be untrue and sent her to Manlilidirja. According: to the 
Ramoydoo Sasfl*t«. when the was accused of infidelity 
towards Rama, she was ordered to be executed, and not 
simply banished, as we find in the Sanskrit version. 
Lak^ai>a took her to Srenggadlkara in the hermitage of 
Bhagavan Lamba and sent the lung:s of a dog instead of 
Sinta 8. The Serot then proceeds to describe how 

Sinta gave birth to Butlava while in exile. The child was 
instructed In the secrets of various sciences by Real Kala. 
in course of time, the boy picked up a quarrel with a pair 
of demons who were engaged in the service of Cibisana. 
They complained to their master as well as to Le%mana. 
who went straightway to enquire of Sinta. There they were 
imprisoned by the boy, who brought them both to Mantili. 
Here ihey were released by Res! ICala. Lesmana wanted to' *' 
take back Sinta with him, but she would not go till her 
husband came. The poet then describes a lively scene of 
reconciliation between Sinta and Rama. The next function 
which the author presents is the marriage of Butlava with 
Endrakumala. the daughter of Indrajit and the grand¬ 
daughter of Devi Kendran of Membang. According to the 
Romayo^o SasfiltOt however, Sita had two sons, viz., Botlava 
and Betlava. In the Sanskrit recension, their names appear 
as Kusa and l-ava. As the Serot Kond<3 tells us. Butlava 
.became the successor of Rama. Lesmana and Tviblsana 
'(Cibisana) went to perform austerities on the hill of 
Cendana Sekar. while Anoman remained below Kui>dalisada 
to keep vigilance over the fallen Rahvana. The author 
then furnishes us with a graphic description of Rama. Sinta 
and their associates, who committed themselves to the 
Barnes. Among the prominent figures, we notice also the 
names *of Lesmana, Tviblsana, Sugriva, Angada, Anila, 
.Srabanila. Sraba and Bisamuka*. 

1 For some other Rfiiua-storiss, sec Culoloom of ^(muuripti (a 
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It will appear from the above survey that our present 
works agree on some points with the Sanskrit and the 
fCaiOi-reccr^sions of the Rom5i/flpa, but these points are 
outweighed by the number of variations. As the authors 
of these books had to accept some framework for their 
respective compositions, agreement on paxKcuJar points 
does not lead us to any valuable resiJt. It is only through the 
consideration of di^erences that we can hope to be near 
the original source or sources- To take one Instance, in 
the Hri^aiaf Serf Koma and the Seret Kai^^a, Sita bas been 
described as the daughter of Ravana and Mandodari. The 
same thing occurs in the Siamese Romai^fen and In the 
Uttarapurarja of the Jains, written by Gu^abhadracarya in 
the 8th century A.D. In some Buddhist versions also. Site: 
is Ravana's daughter. It has been stated In* the Adhhaio’ 
RamSya^a that Mandodari conceived her by drirlking the 
blood of rs^'s. The problem arises, why this particular 
episode, differing so pronouncedly from the versions of 
Vaimikt and Yo^vaia. agree so strikingly with so many 
non-Brahmanical versions Has this particular episode to 
be regarded as the upshot of non*Brahmamcal traditions 
current in Indonesia, or hss the story travelled from the 
Archipelagp to India? In any case, the story has behind it 
a very long history and must be, at least a millennium older 
than its Javanese version. There are also several other 
points which seem to throw back the date of the ultimate 
source of the Javanese Remdyacurs to the early century of 
the ChristiBn era. The Javanese Rdmdyaoas. like the 
PadmaparSna version of the story, close vdth the final recon¬ 
ciliation of Siti and Rama. Further, the Javanese Uttaro' 
karido is a separate work, the Sanskrit BaUkand^ is almost 
lacking in the Javanese versions. When taken together, these 
points seem to prove that the ultimate source of the 
Javanese recensions was a work which did not contain the 
and the Balakanda. and ended with the recon- 

to tA« LtlraT'j oi iht Mia, office, 
rol. I, pt. I, 1W6, pp, 27, W. 
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ciHation of Rama and 5ita. SucK a work must have existed 
c. 100 B.C.—50 A.D.‘ It i$ probable that a work of this 
character supplied maCenals to the Old'Javanese paraphrase 
upon which the kakawin of Yogl&vara has been based. But 
while the episode of the final reconciliation of f^ma 
and Sita has persisted through many Javanese Tecen> 
sions. old and new» other episodes betray non*Indian 
exotic elements, which have been mixed up with indige¬ 
nous and Indian materials. We have seen before how the 
figures of the Sanskrit epic have been mixed up with 
Islamic heroes. This is, at least, understandable. After the 
introduction of Islam into the Archipelago, there is a break 
in the Continuity of Indo*Javanese history, which brought 
about a confusion of ideals among the peoples of Java and 
some other islands. And they began to forget or confuse 
the true characters of Indian heroes. Many grotesque 
anecdotes, moreover, were invented and incorporated in the 
so'called later Javanese Rdmayanes. All these factors 
have been conjointly responsible for the peculier character 
of many of them. The Rdmcyaoo-recensions that were 
current in Campa and Cambodia might also have some 
share in the evolution of the Rima'taga of Indonesia. 


1 In the Ciiinese Torsions of ibis t!cae, there is ao suggestion 
of the 


CHAPTER IX. 

IXIHASA on BTIC WORKS, ('oilfd.—RAXIIYA^JA 
RECENSIONS IK STOKE TEXT8- 

While the Javane$e poete have descitbed the RSmayar^a- 
legend with their pen. the aztlets have done the same with 
the help o( the ohisel. (n the present chapter, we shall offer a 
description of the Rajna*reliefs of the PrimbanSiii Panataran. 
Ba Puyon and Angkor Vat group of teroples. which have 
given an enduring colour to the popular Rama'saga. Art 
criticism is foreign to the purpose of the present work, and 
we shall merely conhne ourselves to the points of 
agreement and difierence of the legend as preserved in 
these monuments. But before we take up the subject 
proper, it will be necessary Co mention the dates of cons' 
tnictioR of these monuments as to place the legends 
in their proper perspective and give them a proper 
back'ground. 

We have already accepted the 9th century A. D. as 
the probable date of the PrambinSn group. The 
Panataian temple in East Java has to be placed 
several centuries Ister. Dr. j. L. A. Brandes says' that date* 
mark on loose stones ranges between 1197-1454 A. D. An 
immovable colossal rakfasa figure beats tbe yeai-maik 
1269 ^ka. The main temple, happily for us, yields some 
dates in laka era. a. g.. 1241. 1242 and 1245~which. there¬ 
fore. fall between 1319*1323 A. D. We can then accept 
1319*1454 A. D. as the date of its construction*. According 

1 IJuehrijvinfi mn T/anJi SUo^ri, eta, Z>« wollfsiw 
fsoiirelrn von Pano^eron—InleiiHio’ ifff hei 2Iin^cc“Ja-oaanteh$ 
entasnent von OofiJova, tn d« JapaanwAs Woiang figurtn^ 1909, 
pp. 14-15. 

3 Cf. BtutCeriisiin, vsd i% 

/flrfsn«/rn, pp. 180 - 181 . 
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to the Prea Kev inscription^, the Ba Puon temple has to he 
referred to the dme of king: Jayavaxman V» who flourished 
between 96d-1001 A. D. It is the date of the Angkor Vat 
group of temples that has thrown a veritable apple of discord 
among archaeologists and art'Critica. No inscription has 
been discovered that can offer a sure clue to the date of 
this magniflcent structure. Aymonler thought^ that the 
building has to be referred to the time of Suryavarman li, 
who, we know, ruled between 1112 and c. 1152 A. D. Some 
have even conjectured that Divakaia. the spiritual preceptor 
of the king, was the architect of this building. According 
to M. Fmot.° the complete structure may be placed between 
1112-1160 A. D., and we accept this for our present purpose. 

There are twenty RamoyociO'teliefs at PrambanSn.*/^ 
which graphically describe the main episodes of the story 
from the beginning to the advent of Rirrih and his allies on 
the shores of Lanka. According to competent authorities, the 
story >va8 presumably continued along the balustrade of the 
adjoining Brahma temple* but only detached fragments ate 
all that have remained behind. The RSmaya^a reliefs of 
the Panataran group begin a little before where the 
PrSmbinan reliefs end at the present moment. It is 
noteworthy that the episodes of the Balakajjda. which are 
almost lacking in the Old-Javanese kakawin. are scantily 
preserved in the Prambanan-reiiefs. Dr. Brandes* doubts 
if the BalakSoda-story was at all continued In the neighbour¬ 
ing Vjfiju-temple. 

At Prambanan. the artists have begun with the story of 
the deputation of deities, who went to ^^$ 0 ^ and found 
him sleeping on the serpent Ananta. The bird Garuda is 

1 ISCC.^ p. 106. 

2 Le ('atnhodgs, t. Ill, pp. 616 ff. 

3 Le tempie ii\inf}kor I'at, Prspulre partis—L'nrrAiteciure iu 
fnonumeat, I, ^^elnoirss .ircfi^loiuqass publiss psr L’Ecols franca Iss 
d’Extrfms-orisnl, t. ?[, Paris 1&2J), Introduction, p. 8. 

4 Op. fit., p. 15, 
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offering a blue lotus to Viipu. According to some 
scholars, the sooted hguies on the right dank of the panel^ 
represent God Brahma and others, who went to request 
Kim to be incarnated in Rama. Dr. Vogel ° thinks that the 
scene described is similar to that described In Kalidasa’s 
Roghuua^fom. We then notice VisvSmitia, who comes 
to pay a visit to king Daseratha. In the pleasure*garden we 
dnd him along with the chief, queen, four sons and his 
daughter’. Dr. Stutterheim says that a daughter of Dalaratha 
is known from HikaioU : in fact) Kakuya is known from 
Candr&vati’a Bengali Ramoyono. But these are much later 
works. We do not know if any atory of India, dated 
before the 9th century A. D.. roentiona a daughter of 
Daeacetha. Sfta is no doubt represented in many versions 
as Dalaratha's daughter, but if that were so in this case, 
there would have ' been no necessity for the archery* 
contest in the Prambanan'feUef. Dasaratha, however, 
welcomes tthe ascetic.^ The next scene presents 
Rama killing the Tadak&'rikfa^.’ All of them then 
arrive at the cloiater of Visvimltra and, while R&ma defeats 
the demons, the hermits offer him their homage. As a 
matter of fact, we hnd Miirlca driven into the sea and the 
other is killed." The next scene introduces to us Visvimitra, 
Laksmapa, Rama and kir)g Janaka. Urged by Visvamitra, 
Rama bends the powerful bovr and obtaina Slta.^ After 
the marriage. Rama, Laksmana and depart for home 
and they meet Para^urSma on the way. The latter 
challenges Rama to bend his bow and measures strength 


1 J. Kats, Ret ^aMOjraue op Javoanifhe iemptl ytUefif, yl. I. 

2 Vide Biid^agM T. L, 1921, dl. pp. 203 ff. 

$ It has to be noted that in the group of the royal family^ sbe 
alone is without melfita. Cf. J. Kale, op. sit., pi II; fiJso 
Stuttarhoia, 2(lmd4sosA(f«n uwd tn p, 143. 

♦ J. Ksts, op. eit., pi. in. o /bid. pi. TV. 

9 /Md., pi. V. 7 7bid.[ pi. VI. 
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with him.‘ In the next «cene» we find Pereiurama k&$ 
been defeated.‘ In the Muaee khmer at Phnom pen^ are 
preserved some paintings of episodes from the Cambodian 
version of the RAmSyana, and they include the discovery 
of Site by Janaka* Rama's breaking the bow of ^iva and 
encounter with Parasurama after the marriage'ceremony. 
In the bas-reliefs of Angkor Vat. we find in the centre of a 
panel a young man who is aiming his bow at a target. In 
this representation of the Khmer artistSi we find a bird- 
target behind a rotating wheel. In front of the knight 
with the powerful bow, we find a gorgeously dressed lady. 
^We find also near-by a Brahmaria. whose twisted hair is 
projected behind. Though the scene would strongly remind 
one of the soayarnoera of Draupadl. scholars are generally 
inclined to take it as the bow-contest at the court of king 
janaka.^ « 

Ac PrambanSn, the artists next descnbe the question of 
succession. Daiaratha has decided to nominate Rama as 
his successor, but Kaikeyl demands the banishment of the 
eldest son. She wants the scepb'e to pass to Bharata.^ 
And thus, in the following scene we find Bharata to the 
throne. In the midst of joys and festivities, the excellent 
pose of a dancing girl arrests our attention.^ This is in 
sharp contrast with the following scene,’ which vividly 
presents the sorrows of Kausalya and Dasaratha after the 
decision was arrived at. We soon find Rama, Sita and 
Lak$ma^a leaving the capital.*^ Meanwhile. Dasaratha 
dies and preparations go a-pace for burning his body. 
Kausalya and Bharata are seen busy in giving presents to 
the Brahmapas.^ In the following relief, we find Bharata 


1 J, Kats, op. eit., pi. VQ. 

2 ihid.^ pi Virr. 3 JiEFEO., t, XI11, no, 3, pp. 47-50- 

4 Vf. Riln., 1, 67 i also BCAI, J AH'-’12, p. 167, pi. XIII. 

5 J. Kots, op. rit., pi. IX. 

6 pi. X. r /hUl., p), XT. 

■8 pi. SI I- 0 pi. siir. 
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requesting the esiled Rama to be king again. The scene 
takes place in the woods- Rama refuses to return to the 
capital, but he gives his younger brother his sandals, 
which would represent Rama on the vacant throne.‘ In 
the lirst part of the next relief, we find that the banished 
trio are proceeding through the woods. At this stage, 
&ta was lifted by the ogre Viradha, but she was rescued 
after strenuous e^rt.^ This scene has also been represen¬ 
ted at Angkor Vat. The artist has depicted a forest, in 
the midst of which we And a rak^asa bearing a lady on the 
left aim. The ogre is contending against two archers, who 
are, according to M. Coed^,^ no other than Riima and 
Laksmana. But tbe French scholar thinks that the sculptors 
have not reproduced the scene with much fidelity. The 
artists of Piambinan depict hereafter some scenes, which 
do not occur at^Angkor Vat. Because, the next scene 
which is described at PrambinSn is the well-known 
episode of Rima, Sfta, and the crow. We find here that 
Si£ has hung some venison to dry on the branches 
of a tree. When Sfti tries to scare away a crow 
stealing the venison, the bird attacks her and she flees 
to Rama. Rama shoots the Bfahmc4tra which follows 
the bird everywhere. The crow submits at last but as the 
discharged arrow cannot go in vain, the crow allows fUima 
to strike out one of its eyes. Tbe head of the bird has 
broken off-* We ate next introduced to ^panakha, 
who, transforming herself into a lovely woman, js trying 
to entice R&ma.* In the following scene we find that she 
has already been sent to Laksmapa, who also does not* 
like her.* Then occurs the episode of tbe golden 
deer, which occurs both at Prambanan as well as Angkor 


1 J. Kats, op. Hf., pi. XTV. ‘2 Hid,, pi. XV. 

3 BCAL. 191M912, p. 1^, pi. XIV. No. B. 2U, 

4 J. Kata. op. fit., pi, XVI. 

5 ibid., pi. SYir. 6 Ibid., pK SVUt- 
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Vat. In the foimer temple, we find that while Rama 
puTBues the golden hart. Site U guarded by Lek^maoe.' 
Rama then ehoota the enchanted animah and the rak^asa 
Marica. coming out of the atricken deer, imitates the voice 
of Rama, ^ta heara this. ^ Immediately after this we find 
the demon Ravape. who appeare in the guise of a Brahmapa 
end carries off Sfta. Rico'pot and Ay-whisks are also notice* 
ahle.^ The Old'Javanese sculptors have then presented 
the duel of RSvapa and Jafayu. who is worsted in the fight. 
While Sita is being carried off again, she gives a ring to 
Jafayu.* And the dying' Jatayu gives the ring to Rama.^ 
The next scene has been based upon the episode of Rama. 
Lakfinape and ICavandha. and this occurs both at Pramba' 
nln‘‘ as well as at Angkor Vat.‘ The sculptors of the 
former temple have presented Kavandha in a curious 
way ; because, in addition to the usual head over the neck, 
we find here one placed on the stomach. In this respect, 
the artists of Angkor Vat were more faithful. At Prambanan. 
we find the celestial being who is now released from the 
body of the hideous monster. Rima and Laksmapa thenj 
proceed further through the forest and come across a croco-l 
dile, who was a cursed nymph.^ 

In the first part of the following scene at Prambanan. we 
notice the meeting of Rama, Laksmapa. and Hanuman. who 
then disperse.The Prambanan templet however, depicts a 
very curious episode which is not known in any other bas* 
relief. We find here Lak$mapa who is catching water in 
a bamboo-jug. This tastes bitter to Rama, and he finds it 
to be the tears of Sugriva. whom he now promises i 

1 J. Eats. OJA ai., pj. SIX 

2 pi, XXi r/. JMw., Ill, 44. 

s pL XXI. J ibfd., ph xxn. 

& In tha rstisf, the bird is as spri^^tly sk aver; </. /O'lit 

pi. sxni. 

6 pi. XXIV, 

7 M'A!., op. ril.^ p. las. pi. xrv, Ko, B, 213. 

a J, Kat9, ej>. rif., pi. XXV, 

D IWW,. pi. XXVI, 
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help.' At Angkor Vat. the later pKaae of the story has been 
laid on a mountain. In the centre, Rama and Lak^mai^a are 
sitting, while Sugrdva. with a mukufu or royal diadem on 
the crowni converses with them. M. Coedes thinks^ that 
SugTiva is swearing fidelity by placing his hand on the 
bosom. There is an additional scene at Prambanan. which 
does not occur at Ba Puon and Angkor Vat. It is the repre¬ 
sentation of Rama, who is giving a proof of his power to 
the doubtful Sugriva by shooting an arrow through the stems 
of seven tal-treca.” The duel of Sugriva and Valin are 
common to reliefs of the above three temples. But the 
Prambanan reliefs contain an additional episode, which 
we do not find at Angkor Vat and Ba Puon. In the 
first temple, we find that Rama does not first help Sugriva; 
because his appearance could not be distinguished from that 
'Of Valin.* in consequence, Sugriva is defeated by Valin. On 
.the advice of Rama, be now puts on a wreath of leaves round 
' his neck, and this time Valin is killed by an arrow of Rama.* 
The death of Vilin is implied at Ba Puon; this is explicitly 
portrayed in a minor relief at Angkor Vat,* We do not 
find the wreath of leaves in the representation of the 
Khmer artists.’’ Thus Sugriva becomes king again and 
regains his wife; ths monkeys are seen making festivities. 
Rama, Lak^mapa and Sugriva then hold a Council of Wat.*' 
.Sugriva suggests to the princes that leaders of the monkey- 
hosts, who now sit behind him, should go out in search of 
.&ta. The queens of monkeys are represented here (Pram- 
hanan) in human form ; the artists have also introduced a 

1 J, Eats, op. fit,, pi, XXVII 

3 JICM., op. rit, p. I», pj. XV, No. B. 216. 

3 J, Kata, vp. rit., pi. XXVIU. 

4 pi. xxrx. 6 Ibid., p). XXX. 

6 Cf. BVAJ., oi>. fif., p. 190, pi. XVI; Ibid.. 1910, p. 157, 1 

•(pi. xrv). 

I This rsraark is soblect to correction; becaase. w# bars to 
rely on plates. And sorastimee the ioformations of 31. Finot sod 
hf. Coedbs are not euficlent for our purpose, 

8 J. Kats, op. cit., pi. XXXI. 

9 Ibid., pis. xxxn-xxxni. 
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comic scene in the palece the monkeys to fill up space.* 
These scenes do not occur in the reliefs of the Angkor Vat 
and the Ba Puon group of temples- 

We are then introduced to the Mlo^a-forest by the 
ocuiptOTS of Prambanini Ba Puon and Angkor Vat. In the 
bas*reliel of the first temple, we find that a female slave is 
drawing the attention of Sita and Trijata to the monkey-hero 
Henuman. who was concealed in a thicket.* Shortly after¬ 
wards we find Hanuman conversing with the daughter of 
Janaka.^ From the descriptions of D^. Stultetheim,'* it is 
not clear if Hanuman had any insignia of Rama in bis hands. 
The meeting of Sits and Hanuman has also been represented 
in the bas-reliefs of Angkor Vat- The interpretation of the 
scene by Moura* and Aymonier^ was not bappy. According 
to M. Coedes,^ the monkeys of Moura are. in fact, hideous 
raksaals. In the centre we find Sila conversing with a little 
monkey who is doubtless Hanumar). M. Oced^ thinks* 
that the other human figure is that of SaramS. the virtuous 
wife of Vibhisai^a. Among the bas-reliefs of Ba Puon,* we 
also find 5ita in the garden of Aioka under the strict 
vigilance of rak^asjs. At her right side, we find Hanuman, 
who holds in bis hand the Cu^mapi. The insignia has also 
.been depicted by the sculptors of Angkor Val- 

At Pramban&n, the episode of the interview of SUa 
and Hanuman is followed by the capture of the latter 
by rak^asas. The rakf asas are busy dressing rags round the 
tail of Hanuman.‘* When fire is set Co these rags drenched 


1 J. Kaw, oi>. cH., p). X5XIV. 

^ Ifcitf.. pi. XXXV. 3 pi. XXXVI, 

4 uitd Udma-relifft ik luduurfieN, j). 171. The 

gtlates are not sufficiently dear on this iiohit. 

5 U Ifofifouwf- riw Camhodge^ 1. 11, pp. 319^20. 

6 rawtforfije, t. HI. p, 240. 

7 m'AJ,. 10U-'12. p. 190, pi. XVlt^ No. B. 220. 

S Ihid.. p. 191. 

9 BCAl. 1910, p. 157, II (pi. XV). 

10 J. Kata, op rit., pi. XXXVn. 
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m oili HanumSn jumps up and flies over roofs of KouseS' 
like a * living lot^”.* After burning LahkS, the monkey- 
hero nairetes his experiences to Rima» Laksmana an<i' 
Sugriva.^ Rama is angry with Varuna, Cod of the sea ; 
because the latter did not devise any means for hU crossing 
of the sea* The frightened sea-god asks him Co build 
a bridge.’ Laksmana, Rama and Sugriva follow the 
monkeys, who throw blocks of stone into the sea. Though 
aquatic animals try Co prevenC this, the bridge is ready 
soon. Rama, Lakimapa. Sugriva and the monkey-horde 
now pass over to Lanka. At Angkor Vat, we find Rama 
and his allies according reception to Bibhf^aoa who had 
left the side of his brother.* Excepting this scene, all 
the other major episodes. Ois.r Hanuman hiding himself 
in Ravana's garden, the interview of Sita and Hanuman. 
the burning of Lanka by the fire of Hanuman's tail, 
his report to Rama, the construction of the bridge, have 
been more elaborately described in the reliefs of Panataran.** 
It appears that Hanuman's burning of Lanka, the destruc¬ 
tion of pleasure-gardens and the fight of Hanuman with 
the rakeesas were the most appealing themes to the 
Panataran artists. 

Now begins the Yuddhakaode of the Rdmaya^a, which 
is common to the reliefs of Ba Puon. Angkor Vat and 
Panataran. We find, for example, in a relief at Ba Puon 
Ravaiia in a chariot discharging a couple of arrows at 
Rama. Rama is borne by Hanuman. on whose neck he 
puts one foot and the other, on his tail. Hanuman also 
lakes part In the combat and Iniures the buman-headed 

1 J. Kftfcs, op, nt., |>l, XXXVlir. 2 pi. XXXIX. 

5 ihit!., p). XL, 

♦ iiVAi.. p. jei, pi. XV, No. B. 2S2. 

6 J. Eats, op. rit.. Nos. 04-106. 144^ ti. SloUailieitn, I?2fna- 

tmfi rflrfon«sje>», Platae-Volusns, Nos. 10$- 

Dr, J. L. A. Brsadosj Rrsrhrijrinp van Tjondi Snigatori, etc^ 
P< ifoUsrn-toonsiflsn van Foedtoron, 1909, pp. l&'ZS, pistes S4-S7 (Nos. 
m06), 1-29 (Nos. 1-76). 
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Korse harnes£«d to the chariot of Rava^a. According to M. 
Finot.^ the duel is an echo horn the 59th sarga of the 
Ramey ana ( V. 122tf. ). The fight of Ravana with 
Hanuman and Nila has also been described.^ The 
duel of Sugriva and Vajradafiftra. Rama fighting from 
a chariot ( which never oocuis in the Sanskrit epic ) with 
a rak$asa-chief.^ the various duels of Sugiiva and 
Kumbhakai^a ( Rimo 67, V. 30if. }. Sugr^a and Mahodara 
’( Ram., 95 ), Rama and Kumbhakacna (Ram.. 67, V. j42ff). 
Rama and Makaraksa { Ram.. 79 )~~aU these have been 
described. The swords, lances, branches of IreeSi shields 
and the numbers of warriors have made the scenes 
extremely clumsy. The same clumsiness also continues 
in the Ramoganc bas^eUefs of Angkor Vat. According 
to M. Coed^i^ the fights of Mahodara, son of Pulastya, 
and Angada can be certainly verified from the details 
supplied by the Sanskrit Rom^ci^o and the relief in 
question. He thinks that the monkey who gives the 
.coup da gr6ce to the raksasa Mahodara is the mighty 
Nila’ Here also we notice the duels between Nila and 
Prahasta^. Hanuman and Nikumbha’, Sugtive and 
Kumkhakarpa' —some of which we have already noticed in 
the reliefs of Ba Puon. In the Panataran reliefs, the 
story of the Yuddhakinda is not as monotonous as that of 
the Khmer artists. According to Dr. Brandes. duel 
.between persons of equal size is a characteristic trait 
of relevant Panataran reliefs. 

The Ba Puon sculptors have also carved the scene of 
Rama and Laksmapa bound down by the fVagapaio*weapon. 
We find the great bird Caiuda, on whose appioach the 

I jU.C\A. 7., 1910, p, 1S8, III (pi. XVI). 2 f&id. 

3 Tbis is s piaiuibls saggsetion of &{. Fioot. 

4 Ji.CA.I., 1911-1912, p. 18S, pi. X, K08, 12, 14. 

II JWm., 70, 2. 

« Itofrt,, rwrWftfl., 58, 42; cf. H.C.i.I., 1911-’12, p. 1S4. 

7 Ilam,, Yuma., 77; c/. R.aAJ., 1911-’IS, p. 184. 

8 Wm., Tv(i(tha..70, 31. cf. 1911-*12, p. 184, pi. 51, 

13. 18. 
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«nakes sneak a way quickly.' The fighc of Rama and 
Rivana is described at Ba Puon as well as at Angkor Vat. 
The disconcerting agility of the monkey-hero Nila has- 
been beautifully portrayed in the bas-relief of the latter 
temple.^ The scene at Angkor Vat. which has been 
supposed to refer to the iiie-ordeal of &ta» has unhappily 
been mutilated. According to M. Coodes. it represents, 
not the Aivamedha sacrifice of Dasaiatha. but the trial 
of Sita. and he thinks he has been able to identify th» 
figures of Vibhisa^a, SugrTva and Hanum§n from the 
relief. The shooting tongues of fire, at any rate, cannot 
be misunderstood.' Though M. Finot has sought to* 
ascribe a particular relief at Ba Puon to this episode^ 
M. Coedis thinks it doubtful.* The pvtpai^a car. which 
was the vehicle of ICuvera, now leads the victorious party 
back to Ayodhyii. It Is dtawn by hansos or swans, and 
the decorative moiiji are encellent. The scene is 
preserved both at Ba Puon as well as at Angkor Vat. 

Among the detached fragments thet have been recovered 
from the neighbourhood of Prambanan. ’the notable 
episodesare: march of the monkey army in Lanka, fight 
of Kumbbakar^ and the monkeys and the body of Ravai^a 
on the funeral pyre.' Many pieces have not been satis¬ 
factorily identified. 

(t will appear from the above description that points 
of agreement among these bas-reliefs are not many. Many 
episodes, regarded as important in the work of Valmtki. 
have been omitted in places and some original legends 
have been added. It is also noteworthy that while the 


1 Wfff., Xwidkn., 45, 46, 60 j ff. h.C.A I., 1910, p. 139, IX 
<pl. XVII). Nos. 6, 4, 8. 

2 V6M., Tuddhu,, 49, 77ff»; ef. ^.0.1.1., I011.*12, pp. 184-185. 
9 ef. S.C.i./., 1911-'12, p, l&l, pi. XVni, No B. 220. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Stgttsrhslro, ffamo-Uprerfeti vnd Iffinc-rehr/* m rndoneiisfr, 

' Pistes Volume, Nos «, 74-76, 77. 
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reliefs Angkor Vat and Ba puon describe the very Ust 
phases of Vslrrtfki's Ramoyano, those of Prambanan and 
Panataran atop much earlier. They agree, however, on 
one point—mono of them describee any scene from the 
Uitarak^f^^a of the Sanskrit As a matter'of fact. 

Javanese sculptors have described the earlier portions of 
the RSmayat^a as elaborately as the Khmer arbste the 
later phases. It appears that the artists of Cambodia used 
a recension of the Rdmai/o.9<i which was akin to the work 
of Valmiki. The reliefs of PrAmbanan. however, contain 
some scenes which hnd explanation from Malay narrabvea 
of the subject. In this respect, the Panataran group 
stands closer to the Old-Javanese kakawin of Yogtivara. 
which has many points of agreement with the work of 
Valmiki. It is clear, therefore, that there were several 
streams of traditions in Java, Campa and ^Cambodia. From 
which regions these came, ho\v they intermingled with 
each other and separated, taking along some traces and 
leaving others behind—cannot be determined at this, 
distance of time. 



CHAPTER X 

ITIHASA OR BPICWOilKS, Cmtil. 

THE EAMAVA5JA.CYCLE OF STORJE6 IN* SAI\*I 

There ere eome Xau^(*work9 and many wayang atories, 
whtcb have been baaed upon« or inspired by the legends ol 
the Romayeoa* It ia not easy to determine, however, which 
particular recension of the Rdmcyci^c was the sure source of 
the writers, who composed beautiful kakawlns like the 
Sumonosunta^a, the Aiiunaoijaya and the HarUraya. From 
the literary as well as historical point of view, the first 
mentioned kakawin is a most interesting work, becarise, 
it has sot only been handled exquisitely in Indian 
Chandahs. but aim because Its matefial seems to be directly 
derived from Sanskrit literature. Let us begin our 
study with the Sumancscntakci the title of which has 
been explained as Sumanasa, (t. e. by flower) 'antaka* 
(f. e. death) <*. e. death by flower. It offers an elaborate 
account of the love*affair of Aja and Indumatl. the hero and 
the hetoine of this poem. The young heroine is no other 
than the mother of Dasaratha and grand-mother of Rama, 
and her life-history forms one of the most fascinating 
chapters of Saoskrit literature. But before we take up the 
subject proper, it is necessary to discuss some problems 
connected with this important fCcwt-work, 

The book bears some striking similarity with the famous 
RofhuMirn^c'n of Kalidasa. Dr. JuynboU^ supposed therefore 
that this kakawin is based upon the work of KSlidasa. As 
the main outline of this story occurs in other Sanskrit works 
as well, it is necessary to examine the point In some detail. 
The first question that (aces us is: Was any work of 
Kslidlsa known in Java ? Among the works extant in Java 
and Bali, we do net hnd any direct evidence to settle the 
point. The best work of Kalidasa, r;r 2 ,, the AhkijnSnaSaJiun- 


1 Jiijdragtn T. I. Vk.^ 6tli Series, VI, pp. 89lff. 
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ia^am was not known at all. though the story of ^akuntaJS 
makes its appearance in the Old*Javanese Adiparva. Dr. 
Juynbol) himself thinks that the writer's knowledge of Sans¬ 
krit was doubtful; because» he has used the word Stimana* 
not as a synonym for flower, but as the name of a flower. 
There are* however, some slight indications in the inscrip¬ 
tions and sculptures of Greater India pointing to the 
possibility of the existence of some work or tradition akin to 
that handled in fCalid&sa's Roghuvarpiam. We have already 
seen that the first relief of PrambanSn* according to Dr, 
Vogel* remarkably agrees with relevant passages of 
Kalidasa's Raghuoarniam. Then again, the episode of 
DiUpa and his Nandinf cow. which has been artistically 
handled by Kalidasa, has been referred to in 
an inscription of Cambodia^. As possibilities and 
impossibilities are equally matched at the«present moment) 
we shall try to evaluate the internal evidences of the three 
works, viz., the Sumunosuntak^, the Reghuvamiam and the 
Podmopurojtom, all of which have described the same story. 
Our survey will be limited to the study of differences. 

The Sumanasonfako kakawin differs from both the 
Sanskrit works on some important points. The i^ghuuarpio 
and the Padmcpuroi^a^ versions of the story present the 
episode of Harii>i and T^tjavindu towards the closing 
portion of the main story. In the kakawin, this episode 
has been used as an inb'oduclion to tbe main frame-work of 
the story. The Sumanoson^aku f^dung. however* though a 
later work than the kakawin, has placed that episode towards 
the close. ° In the Raghuoarpsam and the Padmapurancm 
Again, the name of the father of the Gandhaiva-prince is 

1 IJi.V.C., p. 90% i K&lid&u hinuslf soys iu tiie itcif^AuvamiaA 
<V1, 57);^ 

* 'A nena iArdhatp h ursle» rifreif k W;ua/i nn<i 

VtipAntarmiH\tQiawftf}n-pviPOtmni})0i:/ia-*vtdaiar3 

Tills is prokab’y a direct aUai:on to the Spice Islauds. 

2 i*od7MpuT3Min, pdtAkiisha^a. 

9 JojaboU, Siippt. Cat. Jav. en ifed. Sst., dl. I, p. 926. 
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Priy&d&rsana; in the Sumonasdnta^a his name appears a 
CitraratKa. Further, the name of sage Matanga, which 
occurs in both the Sanskrit works, has been changed into 
Palafiga in the Old'Javanese work, Then again, the 
charmed missile, which was given by the grateful Gandhatva 
prince to Aja. is called 'Prasvapana’ in the Padmopurai^am, 
‘Sammohana’ in the RaghaoarjiSem. and ‘Vimohana* in the 
Sumanasanfai^a. As these points record noticeable devia* 
tions, we cannot deHnitely accept any work as the sure 
source of the /C<iu)t-work, It seems probable, however, 
that there were different recensions of this story in India 
as well as in (rulonesia. In addition to the above evi' 
dences, which seem Co distinguish one work from the other, 
we have the testimony of Hemadri,^ a good interpreter of 
Kalidasa, to the effect thaC the Sanskrit R5rndyai:ta formed 
the main source *of the RaghuoatTiiam from cantos 9 to 13. 
while the remaining portions were based on ‘'other Cradi* 
tions'*. We cannot say if these "other sources*' were 
utiJised by Mpu Monaguoa, the writer of the Sumono' 
sdntoi^a,^ who, according to Dr, JuynboU, knew no Sanskrit. 

The date of the work presents some difficulties, in 
the lastsong^of the 5umanos0nta^<3, the poet speaks of 
one Versa jay a. We shall have to see if he was a king 

at all and. if so. where he ruled. In the sixty'third 
canto of the KF^r)5ya7}a, the poet refers to one king 
Varsajaya. From inscriptions we do not get any 
informadon of any Varsajaya. but there is a record of 
king Iri Jayavaria Oigjaya Sasciaprabhu, dated 1104 A.D. 
From the find-place of the inscription it appears that he was 
the ruler of a part of Kedirt*. The transposition of the name 
throws some difficulty in the way of identification, But the 

1 In hu aanoUtisa of tlis eixtseutb canto. 

S His name occurs iu canto XSI, Terse 3. 

3 C^ote 183. 

4 O.J.O., LXVIj K. J. Keoik, Trijfrfoe-Jorftontrflr ^.'rscAicdcAje, 
pp. SSS-aW; Tiidifhrlft F. /. T. L. TK,, <11, T.VI/, pp. ClWlC, 
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identifyc&tion seems to receive some support from the 
IVauJateJ^an. which gives {096 A.D. as the date of its 
authorship. So, three points stand out clearly: (a) the 
author speaks of a Varsajaya ; (b) a Jayavar^a is known 
to rule in 1104 A.D. and (c) the V^ou>ate^on reference 
gives 1096 A.D. We can. therefore, assume tentatively-^ 
as there is no evidence to the contrary—that the work 
was composed in the reign of Jayavarsa, say c. 1104 A.D. It 
is possible that the discovery of some inscriptions in future 
may push back the reign of Jayavarsa to 1096 A.D. and 
thus confirm the date furnished by the Wawaickon. If 
our arguments for the date of the Old'Javanese R5m5ya:?a 
be accepted, he would be a contemporary of Yogisvara. 

The book runs into 160 cantos and has been exquisitely 
handled in various Sanskrit Chandal^s. The story of this 
book* is as follows • 

Harioi, a celestia nymph, was sent down by Indra to 
seduce the Brahmana T|‘iiayindu ^, who waa undergoing 
austere penances on the earth. In Sanskrit as well as in 
Javanese*Balinese literature, the task of alluring ascetics 
has frequendy devolved on Rambha, TilottamI, Urvas:, 
Suprabha and other celestial courtesans. The astute Brih- 
maQa, however, being a seer himself, clearly saw through her 
plans and cursedher that she would be born as a daughter 
of Krathakeslka, the king of Vidarbha. The only redeeming 
feature was that after the birth of a child to her, she would 
be killed by the throw of a flower, and then bid adieu to 
the mortal world. Apart from the incident of the flower, 

1 T. L. VE.. OtU Series VI, pp. 301 ffj Juynl>oll. 

41uPi>l. Cat, Jdp. Uad, llte., dl- I, pp. 144-146; Dr. Vao der 
Tuuk, III, p. 324; Vooricopia vfralao eaa Art 

2iali in Vsrli&ud. Bat. Gsuoot., dl. no. 4, p. Id 

2 Dr. J. L. A. Braudes, Besehr}/vb>o ran IVendi fiUiffaturi, cif., 
Arobasologiscli ondsrsook op Jsra ea M&durn, II. Plutos 79 and S) 
give reprodiUrtions of some statues of this ladiaa sage. Tlisy wero 
discovered from Singasarl and are nqw in the dlussum Batavia. 

S Canto VII- 
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there ere many atoiies in Sanskrit which represent nymphs 
abusing ol? their mortal coil after the birth of a child. ^ So, 
the nymph HaripT was born as Indumati.^ who was 
destined for Aja* the hero of the poem* The princess 
grew up in alluring splendour and beauty and became of 
marriageable age> Bhoja. who succeeded his father on 
the throne, announced a soayarpoara^ for her marriage. 
The 21st aarga of the 5umanoson<ai^a corresponds to the 
Aia-apayarpoarahhigamana^ of the Roghuoamiom, i.e. the 
fifth canto. The 27th sorgo"of the Javanese work betrays 
some Wayang infiuence. 

On his way to Vidarbha, A)a sportingly killed an 
elephant and it turned out to be an incarnation of 
Gandharva Priyamvada, son of Citraxatha. The Gandharva 
prince stated that be wsis turned into that condition as the 
result of a curse* of the sage Patanga. As Aja relieved 
him of his animal-figure, the grateful Priyamvada gave him 
some charms and the missile called 'Vimobana* ( i.e.. 
Vimohanastra) i.e., the enchanting weapon.* Aja 
received the celestial weapon and proceeded to take part 
tn the tucj/emvora. Besides Aja. there were many other 
kings who had come to win the hand of Indumati^ and 
among them we find the sovereigns of Magadha, Ahga. 
AvantS, Anupa‘ and Susena*. The choice of Indumatl fell on 
Aja, and the poet describes this in the 109th canto of 
his work. It corresponds to the sixth sarga of Kalidasa’s 
RaghavarTi£am, After the aoayatpvaTa was over» while 
Aja was turning towards Kis capital with the newly*wedded 
bride, the disappointed lovers attacked him. The Vimo' 
hanSstra given by the Candharva-prince stood him in 
good stead and he easily defeated his enemies.^ From 
the 109th sorgo to the Ifilst, the story of Monagupa agrees 

1 0. E&lidflsa, FifrroinOAro^. also Sonuuleva, Xiitha-6>irii» 
luyoro, TawLsy^s trSDsUtbn, Vol. I, 1880, p. 37 etc. 

2 Cento X. 3 Osato XVI. 

4 Cento XXXn. 6 Canto XLIV, 

6 Canto XLV, 7 Cento CUO, 
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on essential points with its Indian counterpart. After 
the death of Raghu.’ the father of Aja. the CTOwn*prInce was 
consecrated to the throne and the august ceremony on that 
occasion is described in the 16lst canto of the Sumone* 
sonio^a. The story then recounts the birth of Dasaratha,^ 
which was destined to fulfil the curse of the ascetic, whom 
Indumati had tried to beguile in her former life. Eight 
years after the birth o her child,’ while Aja and Indumati 
were passing their time in a pleasure-garden, the r?i 
Naiada was going to keep an engagement along with his 
musical instruments. To one end of it was attached a 
chaplet of Howers, which was thrown against the breast 
of IndumatS by the Divine musician, and it instantly 
caused her death.* In the work of Kalidasa, the frivolous 
wind has also a share in the guilt. When Dalaratha grew 
up and ascended the throne,^ Aja went io (he confluence 
of the Ganga and the Yamuna and died there.* Then at 
last he was united with Indumati or Harini in the pleasure^ 
garden of Nandana.’ The book ends with the following 
corrupt Sanskrit verses :*‘Orp Caiyaf>atayfti namo^, orp 
Sarasootyoi orp saroadeoehhyS namal^ soaha, om 

dirghayiir Oita tct osiu su&ham om vijayanti," 

The kakawir) HarUraya, according to Dr. Eriederich, 
is based upon the Old*Javanese Utiorakdpda. Cod. 38d6 
(2) of this work may be described in the following 
manner 

It is stated in the beginning of the work how the gods 
were threatened by MalyavSn, the king of Lengka ( Laiika ) 
and his brothers, oiz., Mali and SumSU. They took 
counsel from the learned Brhaspati and the latter advised 
fndra to lead their deputation to Jiva, who, he hoped. 

1 Canto CLXr. 2 Canto CLXil. 

8 Cantos X and CLXVIZI. 

4 Snrjhvvaijiiam, cinto VIII, versss 83*36; cf. ,$«mannsania^, 
ennto CLXVtII, versee d*?. 

5 Oaoto CL^ZV. 

7 Canto CLXXXrV. 


9 Canto OLXZVI. 
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would find oul a way for iKem. And ao, in the VltK canto 
we find the deputation waiting on Lord 5iva* who advjaed 
them to go to Vi?iju. Vi^nu gladly consented and a war 
was declared against the rakfasas. According to Dr. 
Juynboll. many oi these rak^aea's names have been borrowed 
horn the Ramagof?a.* Thu* we find that in canto XI, verse 
4, occur the names of Bajramusti and Virupakfa-~nameB. 
which also occur in the Ram ay ana, cantos XIX, 8-9 and 
XX, 29'34. Among other names, we find Dhumraksa. 
Pcaghasa, Akampana, etc. Vj^iru was finally able to kill 
Mali’ and Malyavan,’ whereupon Sumali fled to Lengka and 
thence to the Nether world.^ The gods who had fallen on 
the battlefield were revived by Visnu, who sprinkled amjia 
over their mangled bodies. After his duties were over, he 
again returned to heaven.‘ 

There are some, other recensions of this work ; but they 
diSei more in form than in contents. Cod. 4255 of thia 
work contains 54 cantos. If it is based upon the Vtlarakotf^o, 
it cannot be older than the 13th century A. D.. which we 
provisionally accept as the date of the 0]d*javanese prose- 
work, oiz., the Uttarak^n^c. 

The book Arjanacijaya, according to Friedericb, is partly 
based upon the 01d*Javanese UHarekSi:i4o. It describes 
how Atjuna Sahasravahu defeated Ravana, the king of 
Lanka. He could not, however, kill him : because, it was 
settled by Providence that he would be killed by Rama, the 
hero of the Ramayanc* This episode has also been 
described in the V'lfnupuro.^am.’ Ravai^a, Kucnbhakari;ia 
and ^urpanakha. whose birth has been described in the 1st 
canto of this kakawln, are prominent figures of the 
RamSyaifas. 

The Ariunavijaya' betrays some Buddhistic influences. 

1 JuyalKill, Suppl. Cat. Joe. en Mad. Bu., d>. I, p. 151. 

ApparsatJy be neans t1i« O!d-Javaoesa iidmAvosa. 

2 Canto XVia, 7. 

4 CsDbo XTX, 9. 

4 Part IV, Chap. XI. 


8 Canto SIX, 7. 
5 Cboto XX, 4. 
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The author of this hooki Mpu TanCuIati who flourished in 
the reign of Hayam Wuruk, was a member of the Northern 
Church. Dr. Krom^ says that the^TjunoDyoya was composed 
later than the (^365 A, D.). This appears 

quite plausible from the following considerations. We find 
in the Arjartaoijaya that the poet's patron is Bai^amaAgala, 
son of the king’s half*brother and son-in-fau? of the king s 
youngest sister. This princess was not married at the time 
of the Nagarakr^agama. We can. therefore, accept c. 1378 
A.D. as the date of its composition. The Wawaiekfiiri 
codifier has thus given us a very wrong date. 012 .. 1031 Sfika. 


1 Ti}d4chnft V. 2, T. L, Vk., tl\ LVXI, p. 620. 
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mHASA OR EPIC VORKS, Conte/. 

THE 5IAHABHARATA 

1 

Tlte iav&n«8e MahabhSrata, though voluminous» is less 
bulky than the Indian one. A large number of works, 
e. g., the Indravijaya, Bhlmanoargc, Arjunavivaha, Partho- 
yojno. GototkoouiraKCi, Bhorafoyuddha, Kf^c^d* 

y<n}a and some other works of thU category have been 
inspired by this Great Epic of India. It exerted such a 
tremendous inBueace on contemporary and subsequent 
literature drat very few have escaped making direct or 
indirect allusions to the stories of the Muhdhhdrafo. As In 
India, so also In Java and Bali, this book has served as a 
beacon-light to the religious*minded people : it has offered 
romantic themes to the ^aii}i-writers snd above all. along 
with the Sanskrit Rdmdyc^a, it has laid the real foundation 
of the Indo'Javanese literature. To this great work of 
antiquity, therefore, we should now turn our attention. 

There are several recensions of the Old'Javanese 
MahShharata. discovered by Van Eck, Van der Tuuk, Dr. 
Kern and others from di^rent parts of Ball. Java and 
Lombok. As there is no striking dis'similarity among these 
works, we may regard them, for all practical purposes, as. 
one recension. After a few books of the Old-Javanese 
Mahdbhdroto were discovered, some Dutch scholars, who 
were interested in the subject, launched a systemaHc 
research work on this topic. In 1849, Dr. Fticderich 
published hts 'Voorfoopig oerslag uon hei eilond Bali,' in 
which he cursorily noticed some books of the Old-Javanese 
recension. From that year up to 1877. no serious work was 
undertaken by any Dutch scholar on this interesting subject ; 
but in the latter year appeared Prof. Kern's *Ouer do 
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Oudjaoaansche osrtating van Mahahharoia' m 

which he not only translated some parts of the PoSya- 
cari^a, but also discussed the character, date and form 
of the Old'Javanese translation.^, In 1893. came the important 
work of Dr. H. H. Juynboll, 'Drie hot Oui^ja- 

t>aan9ch9 Mahahharata in sn Nedsrlandschc 

v^rialing. vergclel^en met den Sanscrit tel^st’. In this work, 
he offered not only a Dutch translation of the 15th. 16th and 
17th books of the Mahdhhdrata, but also discussed their 
forms, grammar and general characteristics. This has 
Ushered in a period of sound research work on the inter" 
relation of the Javanese and Sanskrit recensions of the 
Indian Mahdhharata, 

The Mahabharata is divided into Id books, and, in the ^ 
island of Bali, it goes by the name of A^iadaieparva, Even 
in some corrupted lists furnished by Old*Javanese works, the 
orthodox number has been maintained. Cod. 4367, for 
example, offers the names of drama (Asrama). Santika. 
Bujanga. Udyoga, Svargarohanaparva. Bhi^ma. Dropa, fCtpa. 
Salya. Kar^aparva. Prastaning, Asvatama. Strl. Moksala, 
Gada. Vira^parva, Adiparva and Gadaviraparva^ I There 
is a different list in the Old-Javanese work called Korava- 
4rama. Again, in an introduction to the Old*Javanese 
Adiparva. composed in Vasantatilaka chondoh. the names 
of the 18 books of the Mahabharata have been clearly 
enumerated. They are Adi, Sabha. Vana, Viraja, Udyoga. 
Bh4tna, DrO'^a, Karp a. 3alya. Gada. Sauptika, Stri, Santis 
Aivamedhika, Asramavasika. Mausala, Mahaprasthinika 
and the Svargarohanlka. Besides this, there are two other 
lists in the Old'Javanese Adiparva. but they, it should be 
noted, furnish the names of 17 bocks only. The importance 
of the first list given in Vasantatilaka measure is further 
countenanced by the frequent use of ‘A^iadasaparoa' in 


1 rerrjn eitfe Voi. IX, p. 2l7 ff. 

2 JuynboU, 5up24, Cat. Jap. m Mad. Eis., dl. II. 

3 Juynboll, Adlponso, 1906, p. I. 
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different parte oi the work, and this seems to suggest the 
original classiffcation of the Mahahharata/ From the first list, 
it appears that there was no room for the Anulasenaparva 
oratar>v rate, that it was merged in the 3£ntipap/a. The 
actual number of books is hopelessly discrepant in India— 
the South'indian terct having as many as 24 paivans. We 
iike to observe, therefore, that the list coming from an 
unprejudiced quarter beyond the seas, must have some 
intrindc value of its own. It is quite probable that the 
arrangement of books we obtain from the Vasantatilaka 
Chandal) was the basis of the original classification, which 
has been spoilt at different literary centres of India at a 
subsequent period. 

Prof. Kern is of opinion that the Adi, Virata, Udyo^a 
and the Bhf$maparva of the Old-Javanese recension must 
have been composed before the 13th century A. D. Dr. 
Juynboil supposed some of these books to have been 
written in the reign of Airlangga, who flouxlsbed towards 
the beginning of the llth century A. D. According to 
Dr. Hazeu. the Adiparva of the Old*Javanese recension was 
composed in the middle of the 10th century A. D.« and. 
conjointly >^th the Bharatamanjari of K^emendra. was based 
upon -one common original, which must have existed in 
North-western India before the lOtb century A. D. Some 
of these hooks have referred to Dharmmavaipsa teguh 
Anantavikramottuftgadeva, and it appears, that, by his orders 
the prosc-txansladons of the Adi, ViiSta and the Bhrsma* 
parva were effected by some unknown author. 
The combined testimony of the Javanese and the 
Balinese records and the .^toofdsana” indicate that he 
was ruling towards the close of the 10th century. A. D. 
Though the Old-Javanese Adiparva mentions his son-in-law 

1 JujnbcJ), .ArfijJarjw, 1906, pp. 2, Sj VWo olao, TriOarkrifi 

ty, L. VK,, 1901, p.d04; also, Kem, Vsapretdf VoJ. 

rx, p. 219fl. 

2 Sabjeet to ^ome problsras, wbich hare been discassed by Prof. 
N J. Kroin. P/ffa, Sinifoe-JavaauHha Ottehiedenit, pp, 223-294. 
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AirUng:gA. it hfts been suggested by Dr. Kxom that the 
patron in question was no other than Anantavikrama, the 
predecessor of king Airlangga. ^ The OM*Javanese Virata> 
parva was probably composed about 996 A. D.. as has been 
suggested by one of its statements.* Similar is the case with 
the Old-Javanese recension of the Bhi^maparva, which, too. 
was undertaken during the reign of this liberal king. One 
MS. of this book mentions him with the title. *king of 
Medeng.'^ and. apparently, he is identical with the one 
referred to in the 6r;)o6asano. Anantavikxama. king of East 
Java. i.e.. king of Medang. should, therefore, be regarded 
as the patron of three important epic works. In this 
respect, he is an exact prototype of the Bengal king Husein 
Shah (1494'1523 A. D.}. who patronised with a catholic 
spirit the translation of the Sanskrit epics into the Bengali 
language.* About the Udyogaparva. cannot furnish a 
precise date, though it appears probable that king Aulangga 
maintained the liberal tradition of his great father*in>law 
and had this book composed during his reign. We can 
tentatively assume the hypothesis of Dr. Juynboll that this 
book was composed in the beginning of the 11th 
■century A. D. 

Of these four parvas. the Adiparva and the Virataparva 
formed the main source of the wayang-purva stories, while 
the Udyogaparva and the Bhi^mapacva supplied materials 
for the hrst part of the Bharaiayu<idha, an independent 
keu'i-work on the war between the Kaviravas and the 
P&odavas. The story of the Churning of the Milk*Sea, 
which occurs both in the Sanskrit as v/ell as in Javanese 
Adiparva. has been accepted in a large part of Greater 
India as a rich legacy from Hindu culture. The theme has 
been requisitioned by a large number of fCau?i*writers. but 

1 Jnyoboll, n*n'tftoii«irira, p. 8. 2 . p. RS. 

3 K, J, Erom, BindofJavaauarht ftrfiehitdeftii, 16S6, p, 225, 
^ootQote. 

4 D. C. Sen. EiHory ei Brn^joU Ixino'carjc end I/ffemfuje, porti- 
eularly pp, 11-14, 202-206, 223. 
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of them we shall speak more fully later on. Dr. Hazeu 
says^ that the Old 'Javanese work can very distantly be 
connected with, or related to. the South Indian and the 
Bombay recensions, while there ate many points of 
resemblance between the Old-Javanese Adiparva and texts 
in the Bharatamanjar? of K$emendra. A perusal of his 
interesting paper would lead us to think that he is probably 
right. 

Of the Old-Javanese Adiparva. we have one Middlc- 
Javanese recension in Tengahan metre, and one Balinese 
recension in Macapat metre. Some Mss, of the Adiparva 
end with the formula, Name Buddhoya.® A different Ms. 
(doses the book with, 'Orn nemo VagiSvorayeMahScagiivaye, 
Orp gmung Caryapotays nsmoh* om fr| ^unrpadu^ehhyoh 
namoh They probably indicate the religion professed by 
the copyists, who were employed to te*write the wotn-off 
lontar-records on nevk^r materials, and, after their labour 
waa finished, they added those colophons. 

We ^all novk' give a summary* of the Old-Javariese 
prose^translation of the Sanskrit Adiparvan. 

Cod. 3127 of this book opens with, "Tofra varpiarji aham 
putoam iroiarp icchanii (* icckdmi) Bhargaoa So begina 
the history of Pauloma, to whom the Sanskrit Pauloma- 
parvan has been devoted. It stales that on one occasion, 
while her husband Bbrgu was away, she was assailed by 
a raksasa. She was ultimately saved by her son Cyavana, 
who fell from her limbs. Agni, who protected the rakfasa, 
was cursed by Bhrgu, and became Sarvabhak^a, i.c.. the 

1 Tijd^hrifl \\ L ?. t. VK., dJ. XUV, p. 2e9ff. 

2 JuTTtbolI, .yup?^. Cat. Sat. en iSad. ffi*., dl. 11, Corf. 4O0e (s). 

8 2W4.. Corf. 8M. 

4 Vids Jujuboll, AiHptirwa. 1906; Juynboll, Drii Jlofhen wn 
Aet ChidfataantfAt Mahabhamia in Kaiei~f«M en NtSerlanSiehe 
ttiialiifo, ttroeUken ntt <Un Sanscrit ukft, pp. 1 - 10 ; Eassuv- 
r>i(iachHft F. 1.TJ..7K., rel. 2LIV, 190i, p. 28Mi Ktra.Vmpreide 
(;«»< Arif ten, voi. IX, p. SWffj Freeds, Cai. w« rfc Jot. en Uad, 

Hit., 1693 . Co^. ai?r. 
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devourer of all things. This U followed by the story of 
Ruru, the beloved of Pramathana (Skt. Pramadvaia). As 
the latter was killed by snake-bite» Ruru re-animated her 
by contributing the half of his life to Pramathana. Dr. 
Juynboli thinks^ that there is a hiatus after the story of Ruru. 
Our San^rit text, however, goes forward to HU up the 
gap and states that Ruru killed all snakes that he came 
across till they dreaded him. The Javanese text once again 
begins with the history of Jaratkaru, which« as has been 
pointed out. occurs twice in the Sanskrit text (^lokas 1025- 
1066; 1813-1932). Dr. Juynboli is quite right in thinking 
that in the Old-Javanese translation, the latter portions of 
the story in the Sanskrit text have been followed : because, 
the corrupt Sanskrit verse occurring in fol. a, 27. bha- 
licntaJ} 'ualcmante u>irarya9iamhcm airitSli" corresponds to 
^oka 1616 of the Calcutta recension. The Javanese text 
states that Jaratkaru led a celibate life, and the spirits of 
his forefathers admonished him to marry so that they could 
attain salvation with the birth of a child. Thereupon Jaratk^u 
married his namesake, the sister of Vaauki. king of dragons. 
Later on, he left her. The son of this couple is Astika. to 
whom the Asttkaparvan of the Sanskrit Adi has been 
devoted. Fol. a. 32 begins the history of Kadru and Vmata. 
Kadru U the mother of the Nagas, Vinata of Aruna and 
Oaru^a. Am^a cursed his mother; because, she had 
opened the egg in her impatiehoe and thus brought him 
into the world as a maimed one. Vmata thus became 
the female-attendant of Kadru. mother of the Nagas. Fol. 
a. 34 relates the story of the Churning of the Milk*Sea. 
which yielded Amrta or the nectar of life. The gods received 
Afnfta and became immortal. The demon Rahu also 
wished to partake of this nectar, but Vifou cut off his 
head which henceforward became the devourer of the 
Sun and the Moon. Fol. 37 states how Vinati became 
the female-attendant of Kadru. to whom she had lost a bet. 
As the Nagas did not like to follow the advice of their 

1 Botken eaa het Oudjawtcnsehe Uaf^abhaTaia, stc^ p. 5. 
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mother, Kadru cursed them with the verse. *‘507- 
po^ofre Darfamane pduo^o va pradardaii," which, as Dr. 
iuynboil points out. corresponds to sloka 1196, Fol. 3^ 
begins ^th the history o^ Caruda, who. as has been pointed 
out. also plays an important r6le in the Malay literature. 
It was destined at first, female attendant as his mother was, 
that he should protect the NSgas : but. it was afterwards 
settled, that when he would be able to bring in Amfla for the 
Nigas, the slavery of his mother would cesse- This he 
faithfully carried out by overcoming the sendnel-gods. 
Vi?i)u, who was pleased with his prowess, made hint 
his Ddhona or carrier, and gave him the boon that snakes 
would form his principal victuals- This part of the Astfka- 
parva is known in the Sanskrit text as Saupan>aparvan. Fol. 
48 describes bow Naga Sesa was ordered to beat the burden 
of the whole wo*ld. Fol. 57, a. begins the story of the 
Sarpasfltra or snske-sacrifice. which was performed by 
Janamejaya to avenge the death of his father Parik^it, who 
was killed by NSga Taksaka. The frightened snake resorted 
to the shelter of Indra, who. however, could not offer any 
material aid to him. At length he was saved by Astika, 
who first got permission to receive a boon from Janamejaya. 
The boon Astika asked was to stop the snake-sacrifice, 
which, according to the king’s promise, was immediately 
stopped, Fol.61 begins anew story, which runs parallel 
to the Sanskrit Adivamsivatarapaparvan- It describes how 
the seed of Uparicara fell into the waters of the Yamuni 
and how a fish swallowed that and became tbe mother of 
two children, one of whom was Salyavatl, belter known as 
Durgandhini for the smell of her body. The ssge Parssara 
married her ; the nauseating scent being removed from her 
person, she now became known as Sayojanagandhiru. 
The fruit of their married-love was Vyasa, the codifier of the 
MohShharata and hero of the Javanese Wayang story called 
.^\Q»a. Fol- 65, a, handles a new theme, which is known 
in the Sanskrit text as ^mbhavaparvan. it has been stated 
that after ParalurSma extirpated the Kflatriyss, gods and 
demons descended on the earth to incarnate in the heroes 
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of the Mahabharaia. Thus. Brh&spati became Drona ; 
Anantabhoga—Aavatlhaman ; Dvapara^3akuni i the Maxuts 
~Dtupadai Krtavarman. etc. ; Dharma—Yudhiathira i 
VSyu—Bhima ; Soma—Abhimanyu : Agni—Dhraladyumna ; 
Vasuki—Valadeva ; 5ri—Draupadx and so on. Fol. 66 of 
^e Javanese Adiparva begins the famous story of Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala. Dr. Juynboll* points out that this story agrees 
in some respects with the celebrated drama of Kalidasa. 
.The story of Durvasi and the 'abhijnana*-ring does not 
occur in the Old'Javanese Adiparva, which depicts it in 
a simpler way than KsUdasa does. Fol. 74, a. offers a 
graphic description of Yayati and states how the gods sent 
Kaca to the Brahmana Sukra for the purpose of learning 
sciences. As in Sanskrit, he was thrice killed by the 
Daily as. but each time he was re^animated by Sukra on 
the intercession of his daughter Devayank who passionately 
loved Kaca. As he did not respond to the love of the girl, 
the latter cursed him and this, too. was returned by him. 
.The story proceeds to describe how she quarrelled with 
^armistha. the daughter of the Daitya*king Vfsaparvan. 
and was thrown into a well by the latter. Devayini was 
ultimately saved by Yayati. Sukra enraged at this insult 
threatened that he would leave the kingdom of Vfsaparvan. 
who. therefore, was constrained to offer 3armisthS as a 
female-attendant of Devayani. The daughter of 3ukra was 
ultimately married to Yayati. who, by her. begot two sons. 
viz, Yadu and Turvalu. In spite of the protestations 
of Devayani. Yayati got three sons through i^aimistha. viz., 
Druhyu, Anu and Puru. As Yayati thus violated a pledge 
he had made before. Sukra cursed him and he was afflicted 
with old-age. This he wanted tc transfer to his sons, four 
of whom refused his request and were cursed by Yayati. The 
author states that the Yadavas oziginated from Yadu. the 
Yavanas from Turvasu. the Bhojas from Druhyu. and the 
Mlecchas from Anu. Puru, who succeeded his father, 
became the progenitor of the Kauravas and the Pa^d^vas. 

1 ibid., p. $. 
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Yayiti now comee to Iieaven, butKo is a^sin thrown down on 
the earth for his anoganC demeanour. By leading a virtuous 
life, he again came back to heaven. The story of Santanu 
and that of the Pao^vas U also briefly noticed up to the 
burning of the Khao^ava forest. 

The VirStaparva,^ as we have said before, was composed 
about 996 A.D., duttng the reign of king Anantavikrama. The 
book was. no doubt, very popular in Java, because, many 
lakons and wayang stories have been derived from this 
book. The Jagal Abitaoa and part of the Obong-Ohongen 
Bali Si Calagala are doubtless borrowed from this work. 
The name Abilava may appear curious to Indian readers, 
but when the term is explained as a corruption of Vallabha, 
the name assumed by Bbima in Viratanagara. our readers, 
we presume, will no doubt feel amused. Like the Indian 
Hercules in Virat^nagaxa. there are many epic heroes who 
are living in disguise in the literature of Java and Bali 1 
The book contains some pure, and many corrupted, Sanskrit 
llokas. and their number la not less than six^»two. The 
number wtU be appreciably augmented if we count single 
verses also. It should be noted, however, that many verses 
and prosc'texts are not complete in Sanskrit. We cull here 
a few Sanskrit ilokas from the Old'Javanese Virataparva. 
and they may serve to show the extent of corruption that 
prevailed in these llokas in Java during the last decade of the 
lOtb century A. D. Besides, we should also note the 
occa^ons. which necessitated their introduction into the 
book. On this point, we shall say something Uter on. The 
book opens, as is natural with Javanese writers, with 
'Avighnai^ asta, and this benedictory formula is then 
followed by the following corrupted Sanskrit lloka, which 
makes an eulogistic reference to IQsnadvaiplyana. the crest' 
jewel of the 4rotriya». h runs as follows 


1 Ttisrs ar© msay llss. of tliis book in the Librarise of Leiden 
and Bataris; they are cotlicss 4682, 4681, 4683, 5027, 6103, 856, 
•fiSOb, 086, 3138. Vide JoyabcII, M'ir&faparita, Introdnrtion, 
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“^a^reyo yas iapaaya Andhol^ripuvaram aptva 
Satoion (^) tfo oai, 

Pansa yal^iopaltbhe oiialapaiulamr (p) ya 
puna<h ^antfd^aiha 

Apaddharmfnapralif^drajananafz>-i4Q}o yaa 
tayof StmapuUah 

Krt^adoaipayan&i^hyai sa iayatt bhogauan 
irotriyanam visi^ia"^ 

Cod. 46SI of t})i» book contains tKe following Sanskrit 
sloka, which we also come across in the Calcutta-recension 
of the Sanskrit Mabdbhdrafa ;—' 

"Kathcm VirSianagare mama pun)apitSmahSl;i 
AjnStavdaam ufita Duryodhanahhayardhita}}''^ 

It will not be proper for us to quote more Sanskrit slokas 
in a general work of this nature. We only draw the atten* 
^on of our readers to the fact that these verses can not be 
later than 996 A. D., and hence, they cai^to a certain extent 
control similar verses of the Sanskrit MahShharata. Though 
rampant corruption has minimised much of their intrinsic 
merit, we can, at any rate, hx with their help the latest date 
of the parallel ilokas in the lndiar\ recensions of the 
Sanskrit MahShharata. According to Dr. Scbrieke,” the Old-' 
Javanese Virataparva stands closer to the South'lndian than 
to the North-lndian recension of the same. 

Having considered some characteristics of the Old- 
Javanese VirS^parvai we shall now proceed to give a brief 
account of its contents. The opening words, as Dr. Juynboll 
notes, agree with the Sanskrit slokas, which Yudhi^thira had 
said to Arjuna (sloka I4d). The answer of the latter 
corresponds to Sanskrit sloka, no. 20, though the translation 
of the Javanese author is rather free. The next scene 
introduces us to the hve Pat>d^''^ heroes and Draupadl. v^ho, 
assuming various names and disguises, wended their way 
towards the city of Vlri^a. Fol. 7, a, states that they 

J JaynhoM, TTIpirfty'oncs, p. 7. 

2 Jayolioll, Sttppl. Cat. J(ta. «n JUnd. dJ. II, p. lul; also 
Jevnltoit, p. 8. 

8 B.J.O. Schrieks, Bet Boek ton Bonano. Idl6, InstelliDR oo. I. 
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conceaJcd weapons in a ^QTnl'tree. and binding a 

carcase thereto (so that nobody would come near), they 
entered the city. Yudhl^lhira entered as a poor BrsKmana. 
e^ert in the game of dice ; Bhima then entered as a 
cook of Yudhis^ira» and prodaimed his prowess as a 
wrestler: Arjuna then came in female-drees as a eunuch. 
Sahadeva declared him as a physician of cows. Nakula 
further pretending that they had served Yudhi^thira. 
Draupadi was also employed as an attendant of queen 
Sudesna. Everything moves on smoothly till fol. 15 
introduces us to Kfcaka. brother of Sudeftia and commander- 
in'chief of the king. The loveliness of Drsupadi excited 
the passions of Kicaka^ who wanted to possess her. Being 
troubled by the latter. Draupadt fled to Vira^. The enraged 
Bhima was spurred to fury, and were it not for the timely 
beackontng of Yudhisthira. KJcaka would have then and 
there paid the penalty with his life. The elder PiQdava 
suggested that in proper time, she >vould be helped by her 
Gandharva husbands. In fol. 24. Bhima consoles Draupadi 
by saying that Kicaka would be killed in a rendezvous. 
Indeed, he killed him so horribly that the guards who saw 
him. exclaimed, grlua. i^oa caranau." etc. meaning, 

''where is his neck, where are his feetl” Draupadi 
answered that he has been killed by the Candharvas. The 
blood-relations of Kicaka. known as the Upakicakas. now 
deteimined to burn her along with Kicaka. Being implored 
by Draupadi. Bhima enters the scene as a Gandharva. 
and after setting her at liberty, did away with, the 105 
Upaktcskas. Draupadi is now accused by Virata, who 
told Sudesna to send her off. She. however, obtained 
permission to remain for 13 days more. Fol. 32, a. gives 
some details of the Kautsvas. who had sent spies in all 
directions to discover the whereabouts of the Paijid^va- 
heroes. Through these spies, the Kauravas came to learn 
that Susarman. king of the Tiigartas. was making prepaid' 
tions to invade the kingdom of Virata, and they now 
wanted to make a common cause with him. So the king of 
theTrigartas fell upon the cow-boys, and robbed them of 
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tbeir aRimB]9. Viiata then sought the help the ^ur 
Ps^^avas. Arjuna was left out in considetation of his 
being a eunuch. Fol. 39 states how Virata was taken 
prisoner and how this created an opportunity for the 
Pan^avas to show their valour in the main theatre of the 
war. The author describes here that Yudhisthira killed 
1000 soldiers. Nakula 700, Sahadeva 300. Bhima» howaver> 
worked havoc in the army of Sueatman. Ultimately, 
Vira^ Was released by Bhima, and king Susarman was 
taken as the prize of the war. Thus the cows were again 
brought back from the clutches of the enemy. As a reward 
of their bravery, VixSt;a wanted to consecrate Yudhif^ira 
to the throne, but the latter declined this honour. 
Thus the army of king Virata returned to the city Oriuw 
phsnt. Fo). 43, a, states that the iCauravas had mean¬ 
while forcibly taken back the cows from the awe-stricken 
cow-boys, who now aoliciled the help of Bhuminiaya, 
son of Virata. The latter ezclaimed that he would kill all 
the Kauxavas if only he had a good charioteer. Draupadl 
recommended Vfhannala to him. Dr. Juynboll observes 
that the story has got a hiatus here, which, however, can 
be hlled up from Sanskrit sources. We hnd in the Indian 
text that the prince here promises rich booty to the ladies. 
The javar^ese story now pursues the main theme once 
again. Arjuna, finding that BhumiAjaya has become 
frightened at the prospect of the actual war. admonishes 
him that women of the city would laugh at him if he 
returned from the field defeated. The prince would not 
hear him and jumped down from the chariot to Hy off. 
Arjuna brought him back and, breaking the story of his 
identity to the trembling prince, now resumed command 
of the war. He first went to bring down his weapons 
from the ^amVtree. and after explaining the significance 
of his other names, sounded his conch, named Devadatta. 
The Kauravas became now apprehensive, as they knew 
the familiar sound of the conch. Bhifrpa now arranges 
Kuru army in a fighting order. The author now describes 
his fight with the Kauravas, particularly with Krpa (fol. 56- 
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36), Drona and Aivatthaman (fol. 39*61), Kar^ and Bhiima. 
Duryodhana and Vikarpa (fol. 62ff) and some others. Fol. 
65 describes how Duryodhana fled from the haClle'fleld. 
and how Arjuna insultingly called him: ‘'Mfgharn tarn 
:dar 7 i hhwi namadhcyam Duryedhona,'* i.e., then unjust 
is youT name Duryodhana on the eaith I The interpretation 
given here of the name of Duryodhana is, 'one diflicult to 
he fought with.* So. Bhfsma. Dro^a, Ktpa and others rushed 
to help Duryodhana but they felt giddy for being struck 
with a charm-weapon of Arjuna, Arjuna says to Bhisnia. 
" 1(00 te gata huddhi, ahhuf )(i>a uiryo^,'* he., where are 
now your intellect, and your prowess I 

This Ms. of the Vixatapaiva ends here abruptly. We 
can. however. All up the gap widi the help of Sanskrit 
texts, which describe how Atjuna returned victorious ftom 
the hattle'held and threw o§ his incognito. Then follows 
the marriage of Ahhirnanyu. son of Arjuna, with the 
princess of Virata, named Uttari. 

The Old-Javanese Udyogaparva. which we propose to 
discuss now, opens with: ‘'{Ma)ko<}yaidga)ngga n<tng) 
pong n/^ang Itoyu'^oyu. han5iw)wah hanc tanpaiw)u>ah^ 
These words, as has been pointed out. are translations of 
the Sanskrit sloka: "PhalSpf>alavatt yathaiJ^aimin 

vonospotau.*' These words were said by Satyaki. It is a 
great misfortune to us that a long hiotus has occurred here. 
The Sanskrit text, however, slates in this place that Kr?i>a 
would remain neutral, while Valadeva would cultivate 
friendliness with theKauravas. The Pandavas now held 
a council of war. in which they discussed the measures to 
be taken in connexion with the prosecutio.'i of the war. 
Kfina then repaired to Dvaravati, where his succour was 
sought after both by Duryodhana as well as Arjuna (fol. 3), 
Kispa promised that he would lend an army of GopaUs 
to the Kauravas and hirnself become the charioteer of 
Aijuna. Salya was thinking of joining the side of the 
Papdsvas, but he was so well'teceived in the camp of 


1 According to tiis rsconstrocted test c/f JnyaWJ. 
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the Kfturava) that he had to join that side for th« sake of 
prestige. He, however, intimated to the Pa^devas that 
Karna would be beaayed by him in course of the war. 
And in this connexion^ he described a story, which cones' 
ponds to the fndravxjaya of the Sanskrit text to illustrate the 
victory of virtue and the downfall of the unrighteous. 
This story^ runs up to fol. 21. where we revert to the story 
of the Kauravas. The Kauravas sent Sanjaya to the 
Pa^davas with a view to ascertain the nature of their 
demands. In the Sanskrit Mahahharata. this part is known 
as the Sanjayayanaparva. FoK 25. a, introduces us to 
DhrtaraitTa. who sought the advice of Vidura. In the 
Sanskrit text, this is known as the Prajagaraparva. In this 
portion of the Javanese work, there are many references 
from relevant passages of the Sanskrit Mahahharata^ 
Not satisfied with the advice of Vidura. iPhrUra^tra sought 
instructions from Sanatkumara. and this subfect forms 
the nucleus of the Sanatsujatapaiva of the Indian text. 
Fol* 39, a. describes the return of Sanjaya and his report 
regarding the demand of the Paudavas. Though Vidura 
Krpe, Bhl^ma and others stood for peace, they were 
ulenced by the militant tone of Eharyodhana and KarQa. 
Dhrtarasri’a heard their deliberations- With fol. 33 we 
again turn to the story of the Paod^vas. who despatched 
bring about the much'desired peace. In the 
Sanskrit text, this portion has rightly been designated 
the Bhagavadyanapaivan- Yudhifthira first enunciated 
the nature of his demands and described the cities he 
wanted. Krf^e presented the case of the Paridavas, 
and Dh^taraftre ( fol. 62) implored his sons to follow 
the advice of ICr^Qa. The Kauravas, however, did not 
pay any attention to the advice of their old father. Krsna 
had a conversation with Kunti after the assembly broke 
up for that day. On fol. 71 we find Krsna again dis- 

I As tra ars lusrely indicating bJie oaClins of the Javaaese Udyoga* 
parva, na leave oni tLe details of the story. It any be »oeu, however, in 
the Calcutta receoaion, ilokas 22S'669. 
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charging hi$ monotonous duty» but without any appreciable 
result. In assembly there were many sages» and o( them. 
Jamadagnya now relates the story of Dambhodbhava 
(cf. 3kt- slokaa 3452*3500 )? who had declared himself 
mightier than NaranSrlyapa, and was consequently 
humbled. The moral which the sage drew was that 
Duryodbana would likewise be overwhelmed. Fol< 60 
presenU us to sage Kal^va. who pursues further the theme 
of Jamadagnya and relates dre story of OuQake^* daughter 
of India's charioteer Matali. The thread Is spun further 
from foL 93 with a new story related by Narada> 
describing the promotion of Visvamitra from the status 
of a Ksatriya to a BrahmaQa* It also states how Visvamitra 
dis-satished with the insistence of his dUcIpIe Galava> 
asked the Utter to procure 600 grey horses with black 
ears as his tultic^ fee. Galava too. like Utanka» was 
going to lay down his Hfei when, by a stroke of fortune, 
be came across the ing of birds. Caruda. The latter 
carried him on the top of Mount f^sabha, where they 
met 3andilh offered him food. Due to the reasons 
described in the Sanskrit teist, Caruda now became a 
pidable shabby bird, and he craved the pardon of Sandili. 
The latter said, Na bhefouyarp Suporno'si 
tyiia sumhhramarp". 

^ The Ms. ends here abruptly. It is thus half tbe size 

' of the Sanskrit text. Regarding the Old-/avanese prose' 
transladon of tbe Sanskrit Udyogaparvan. Dr. Van der 
Tuuk' has observed that this is the "most corrupted of 
all" the parvas and tbe dlrbculty has been Increased by 
the infiltration of many unlntelligibU passages. Dr. juynboll. 
who has done mote work than any other single scholar 
in this branch of study, has drawn up a somewhat compre* 
hensive list of Sanskrit slokaa occurring In the Old-Javanese 
Udyogaparva and has compared it with that of the 
Calcutta*recension. We select a few specimen ^lokas 


1 J.H.A.S-, Striet, XIII, p. 48. 
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from the list of Dr. JuynboU^ fto mark the points of 
agreement and deviations. 

(a) Jav: 

“Taua puruam hhfgamonaf puroo^ 
capyoiya darianSi, sah&ryarxt ubhayor 
eoa }^ariayami Suyodhanah" 

Let us now see how this sloka stands in relation to its 
parallel passage in the Calcutta recension. Cal.ed : 145. 

*'7auo purvdbhigomondf. iahayyarp 

uhhayor eva J^ari^ySmi Suypdhana}}" 

Jav. annotation : *'Both of you should be helped by me as a 
reward for your first coming as well as for your first seeing." 
Krsna said these words to Arjuna and Duryodhana. 
both of whom sought his help. Arjuna. for example, saw 
him first, while Duryodhana approached him first. 

(b) Jav : . , •* 

"Na iuikeno no condreno no sSsirana, 
no bairena. nasmoncndoo ddruna no 
diva na niiani tadd." 

This sloka may be compared with“ 

Cal. ed : 320. 


“.-....Cordfejja nSimanS na ea 
daru(id- no iostreno no cdstre^a na diva 
na laths n/ii." 

jav. annotation: "The weapon that produces a draught 
or brings about a down-pour.-—none of them—yea. no stone, 
no wood, no arms, no iron-missile shall kill me. neither by 
day nor by night shall I die." 

(c) jav: 

"Adbhyo'gnih BrShmala KiaUth aimaio 
lohom utoifoom. ieparp ^arvagaia)} tsjah 
sooso yonisu iasyoh. 


•Cal. ed: 482 


". 'gnir Bralyf^otah K^atram aimano 

lohont utthttcpt ^e^om sarvairagan iojab 
svatuyoni^u iamyeii>" 


1 Jiijtlruotn T.L.VE,. di. 09, pp. 219 290. 
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J^v. annotation : “The fire if derived from water. The 
Kfatriyas Hkewite owe their origio to the Brahma^aa. and 
iron to the stone. The power of them a)h though not 
different, becomes impotent against the original source." 

The slokas we have quoted from the Sanskrit and the 
Old'Javanese recensions of the Mahdbhoroto will demonstrate 
the kinship that subsists between these works, particularly 
between the Calcutta edition and the Javanese recension* 
The questiorv. therefore, naturally arises, when this Indian 
recension of the Sanskrit Udyogaparvan made its way into 
Java ? Though the materials at our disposal are not 
sufficient to answer the question, we can sdll hazard the 
opinion that it travelled to Java after the Hindu revival in 
the island in the 9th century of the Christian era. and before 
the beginning of the I Uh century A* D.. when the Javanese 
work was composed. The Javanese recension contains 197 
adhyiyas. 

With this brief survey of the Indo'Javanese Udyogaparva. 
we now pass on to consider the Bhifmaparva, the next 
important book of the ^^ahabh^Tata. 

The Bhismaparva is comparatively a small work, and it 
offers a description of the earlier portions of the Kuru- 
P§]>dava war. The Mafidbhdrofo-story really begins with 
the hitting of the target, and ends, as Winternitz^ tells us. 
with laments over the fall of Duryodhana. with a few words 
about subsequent events. So the main interest of the story 
grows in volume from the beginning of the wax. which falls 
in the Bhismaparva, though a tense apprehension of the 
coming wax has enveloped the atmosphere of the 
Indo'Javanese Udyogaparvas. The book does not enjoy 
much popularity in Java and Bali as the Adiparva and 
the Virataparva. And this^ we believe, has to be 
accounted for by the fact that the existence of the 
iCoioi'Work called BbSraiayad^ha has minimised the 
importance of the Bhifmaparva to a great extent. The 
former gives a graphic description of the war with great 


1 A Siatoiy of Indian LiUraivrt, Vol-1, 1987, p. 872. 
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force and vividness.* and this has served to overshadow the 
latter book in the eyes of the people. This book, it should 
be noted, also contains some Sanskrit slokas. The following 
couplet, which occurs in Cod. 4139. tallies with a similar 
passage in the Calcutta recension of the Sanskrit 
Mahohharata 

"Katham puyadhire vlraf? Kurupaot^avasomQkoh 

ParthioSi? sumahSirnSno nanSdeiasamSgaiah"^ 

One peculiarity of these paivas is the frequency of /' 
Sanskrit verses, which have been Interspersed here and 
there. They come in. as Kern has observed, where a new 
chapter begins, or where an important speech has to be 
set on the lips of an important person. But these verses are 
by no means complete, and we sometimes get only one*half 
or one*fourth of a lloka. Even then, some words have been 
unrecognisably spoilt, probably by later copyists, wbo did 
not understand the sacred tongue of India. There has also 
occurred the intrusion of non~Sanskritic terms, some of 
which are problems to linguists as a peculiar hodge-podge. 
The prose texts in Old-Javanese, which occur in these 
works, though written In what Kern says. *'een half 
kinderlijken half katechetlschen stiiT' and "in't meest 
pio^aische proza.” are still of inimense value to us in 
as much as they are trustworthy documents of Old- 
Javanese language and literature towards the closing decade 
of the lOth century A. D« and the beginning of the eleventh. 
With these observations on the earlier part of the Indo- 
Javanese MahahhSrafa, we now pass on to consider the 
Bharatayiiddha, the moat signlhcant work of the Mid- 
twelfth century. 


U. The Bharatayuddha 

The Bharatayuddho has been described' by Friederich 
as the Iliad of the Javanese peoples and the author of It. 

1 lo tlis West geJiary of Angkor Vat, «e find scenes of 
tbs Karu.pfindava war carved oat with great vividness, 

2 Jiiynbofl, Sttiipi. Cut. Jov. en iSaff. Sm., dl. II, p. 166, 
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Mpu Sedah, has been described a$ the Homer of Indonesia.* 
The author’ says of himself 

*Wcu>en don Pnsedo Soso^ale risang'a 

f^uda Suddff Candrama-^" 

i. c. the year 1079 (^ka)^ was made annus mirobiha by 
the contribution of Puseda. 

The date is also confirmed by other writers as well. The 
' Waicatekfln. which we have described before, gives the 
same date in the very same terms of Candrasankala. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Juynboll. the work has been written in simple and 
luminous style, and its classical handling: reminds one of the 
heroic poems of Greece. The opinion of Dr. Hazeu.* 
‘*Niet de dicKter dus, veeler de schoolmaster is hier aan 
het woord'‘—*seems to be unjust in as much as the poet 
has shown traces of real genius here and there. The poet 
had a keen power of observation like Wordsworth, but he 
had none of his philoecphica] insight. 

. He has observed how the *‘Campak dowers were in full 
^ bloom and were ready to fall/’ *'faded tanjung flowers 
were caught in spiders’ web/' and how the "dead shells 
were deposited on the banks by retiring waters,'* He has 
not even missed to notice the '‘marks that have been left 
upon the rocks by the current of the stream." His powers 
of comparison and description seem to be equally great, 
though he has introduced the artificialities of style which we 
notice in Magha, Bajjahhat^a and some other classical 
writers of ancient India. Considering the question from all 
points of view, we can probably accept him as a good poet 
with some powers of imagination, and with keen powers of 
observation. 

] i'oof loopiy -ecMtuy tun hd eUand Jioli, p. 6, fa Vsrhaad. Bst. 
•Cenoert.. dl. .XXII. 

2 ShQnttuyndtihn, rtropbs 6. 

d It is atsted in candtrsosiiksla; rs&rnga (9), Suds (T). Sudds 
*<0), and Csadrsma ( 1 ), rhieh, wh^n rsf^iTsd to the ruJs 
417'"^ bHomes 1079 (daka). 

4 Tii<l»rhin ^U-LTK., 1901, p..J0l. 
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The poet wm tutor to tKe kiog of Kediri, Sri Paduka 
Bhatara jayabhaya, m whose roign the poem was composed. 
It has been stated that the author (ell into disgrace and 
the latter portions of his work were completed by Mpu 
Panuluh, a Buddhist author of high literary gifts. Some 
parts of this account are corroborated by the Old-Javanese 
Harivamia. We shall now give a brief account of the 
contents of the BharQiayuddha^ which may be stated in 
the following manner: — 

TKe work opens with a prologue, which discusses the 
'Conversation between Bha^ra Cirinatha and Jayabhaya, 
and describes the time when the work was undertaken by 
Mpu Sedah. The main theme of the story begins with the 
8th strophe. It states how Krspa was sent by the eldest 
of the Pand^^AS to Suyodhana to demand ‘*a division of 
the Country*’’ It should be noted, however, that in the 
Oid'Javanese Udyogaparva, Yudhis$hira demanded the cities 
of Avisthala. Vrkasthala. Varai>avata, Makandi and Avasana. 
Thus Kr^oa, followed by Satyaki. left Vira^ for the 
JCuru'capital. The author then gives a graphic description 
of the surrounding landscape in which he not only notices 
the fari'ung-plant. which, having **reclosed its petals hung 
like a closed umbrella,"^ but also the ’’joints of sugar- 
canes."^ thus combining high imaginative expressions 
with the most common-place ones. On his way to Hastina. 
Knna was joined at the suburbs of the capital by ICaQva. 
Janaka and Narada, and he himself occupying the 
charioteer s place, drove off towards the city along with 
the three pandiUs. Hearing that Kts^a was coming. 
Bhffma and Dh;tara$h‘& passed orders to show respect to 
the honourable guesc^o which Sakuni. Karima and Duryo* 
dhana demurred. The author then describes the reception 
accorded to him by all people, to which we had occasion 
to refer already in connexion with our study of the Indo- 
Javanese dro. After a short parley with Oror^< 

Bhisma. Krpa, Vidura, Dhrtara$tta and others, he touched 


1 Stropfia 14. 


2 Stroplis 15, 
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the feet of the wife of PSti^u, who9e mind, on seeing him- 
“expanded like an opening flower." After consoling her. 
Kfena went to Vidura again. In strophes 37-39, the 
Kautavas discuss the course to be pursued and it is 
enlivened, much to the liking of Duryodhana, by the 
militant notes of Krpa, Kanja, lakuni and some others. 
The night draws in and wears out to midnight, when the 
Brahnsanas proclaim the hour (sff. 54). Next morning 
K^sna again came to the hall of audience to placs formally 
the demands of the Pa^df^vas, to which the sober people 
nodded assent {str. 67-73). The mischievous Kauravas 
were now preparing to strike him below the belt, and Kt^na* 
being informed of the whole aflaic, assumed his Vi^QU- 
murti, with four arms, three heads and three eyes. There 
arose a commotion in the elements of nature (sir. 77-60). 
and the Kauravae were struck with fear. When Drooe. 
Bhi^ma and Natada reminded Kfspa of the vows of Bhima 
and Draupad^ the god relented and assumed his former 
shape. After the assembly broke up, enlightening 

Kunti of the stste of adatrs, returned from the Kum-capital- 
The chariot moved so quickly that ‘‘time could not be 
counted," and within a short time he reached Virata and 
reported the atdtude of the Kauiavas to the assembled 
Pa^^avas. A council of war was held immediately and, 
next morning, they issued forth in a stream from the capital 
of Vira(a to decide iKe whole question by an appeal to 
arms. The author then gives some description of the 
army, and how it was marshalled in two contending camps. 
The poel compares the fluttering banners to "dark clouds 
threatening rain." Several strophes ate then devoted to 
the enumeration of persons, who were appointed to 
conduct the war- Just before the war, Arjuna and Ktsob 
open a conversation which is couched in the spirit that 
' pervades the opening section of the B^agaoad^iS, The ideas 
, are the same, the very expressions do not differ m some.^ 

I Cl. ShSraiayvddha, Str. 122-129 sod BhagovadoitC, 
sad 2/3. 
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The author then takes u$ through the meshes of the war 
with ups and downs in the tide of fortune. The fall of 
Bhi^ma is described in strophes 162*164. The poet des> 
cribes how the blood of Bhlsma. sprouting forth in the 
regions above, scatters itself in the form of flowers. Then 
the death of Bhagadatta,Abhim&nyu» jayadratha. Bhuriirava, 
Kania. Chatotkaca and others is described with some detail. 
The note'Strings of the death of ^alya and the aftermath 
of the war have been strung in deep pathos. The inter'play 
of emotions in Satyavatl has been brought out in a masterly 
fashion. The poet 8a3^ how a flash of lightning guided the 
lady to her husband, and how she ^'grasped the livid corpse" 
in "frantic wilderness". For the last time, because she 
was now prepared for committing suicide, she fully gazed 
upon the "beloved features" of her husband and applied 
"healing balm" to his wounds, as if, her husband would 
come bade to life. The blood that was trickling out from 
his chest, she wiped off carefully with the "skirt of her 
embroidered vest" and dyed his "pallid Ups" with the S/ri 
iuice. She enquired why his lips were now sealed in un' 
meaning silence, without a single word of comfort for her. 
She now takes leave of her earthly relations, her aocompany' 
ing lady-attendant, and then commits suicide with a view 
to be again in the presence of her departed master. Her 
only fear was that the celestial nymphs might get a prece¬ 
dence over her by stealing the love of her affectionate 
husband, and so she dies with the words in her lips-— 

"Though Vi^adaris ioidyaJharU) shall obey fhy coll, 

Yot hficp me a place obooe them all." 

Indeed, how beautiful and how womanly 1 She loved her 
husband so passionately, so intensely that she could not 
even dream that the affections of her husband should be 
partnered by unknown women I The female attendant also 
followed the example of her mistress and they went to 
heaven. 

Then is described the battle between Bhima and Suyo- 
dhana, in which the former reminded by Arjuna struck 
the latter on the left thigh. Thus Suyodhana was killed. 
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TKi$ i* answered by the camagie of Aivatthaman at dead 
of night. The author enda by describing that Bhatara 
Jaya Bhaya is no other than Dharmmavainsa or Yudhi^tKira, 
the king of HastinS. 

it is probable that the subject-matter of the Bhdroto- 
yvddha. leaving aeide the native touches, was the kernel 
of the original Sanskrit Mahabhorata, which has assumed 
its present proportions through the accretions of centuries. 
A prologue and an epilogue were all that was needed to 
give it a well-balanced form, which, though non-existing 
m the BhaTelayudJha. must have covered in a very brief 
way the early history of the two royal dynasties and their 
position after the Great War, where the Sanskrit story 
probably ended. 

The Bharaiayaddha was brought out in modem Javanese 
by Jasa di pure 1 s^d Jasa di pura (1. in tembong macopct 
metre. The former was Sabha-pandlt of Paku Buvana 111 
fl 749-1788).^ It should be observed, however, that the 
KeW'Javanese recension is somewhat different from the 
Old-Javanese BhSrotayuddha. 

Hi Lasi Book* <he Mohabharala 

Of the last books of the Mahahharalat we do not possess 
the Cada, Sauptika, Stri. ^nti, and the Asvamedhikaparva. 
The books that have escaped the ravages of time are only 
four in number, oii>, Alrama. Mausala, Prasthanika and the 
SvargaTohaoaparva. As the first three have been banslated and 
edited by Dr. Juynboll,^ it is now possible to give an aceount 
of the contents. We shall first describe the Alramavasana- 
parva,'' as the fifteenth book of the Sanskrit MahabhSrata 
is called in Java. It contains at least 53 Sanskrit slokas and 

1 Vide Encydopcedie toI- II, 2ntl 

edition, p. 590. 

2 Juyab^, Z)r»V Eotken wii' htt Ou<I}avooH»ff>r Mahnhfta- 

rain in Soioi-tfkef en ?rfeJ<rfdiif/»rhe veroelritm met ^ss 

Sflwrrrif.friit, 1893. 

•8 -nrid., pp. 80-125. 
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the number will be coneiderably augmented if half'Verses 
are aUo taken into consideration. The contents of the Old- 
Javanese Aaramavaaanaparva may be described in the 
following manner. The story opens with a query of king 
Janamejaya. who asked Bhagavan Vailampayana to give an 
account of Yadhi^thlra after his sons, the hundred Kaursvas 
and others had been killed in the great [Curu~Pan4e>'^^ war. 
He also wanted to be enlightened about the Paoda’^^^ ond 
their doings. The great sage then began to narrate the post¬ 
war history. He said that Dhrtarlstra. who was upset by the 
consequences of the Bhiratayuddhar became gradually 
reconciled to the Pand^vas. The Paodavas. too. on their 
part, paid their due homage to the old man. It was only 
Bhima. who did not like to show any courtesy to the father 
of his enemies. Queen Gandhari was also reconciled in 
course of time. The old Dhrtarlslra. who had now no 
charm for the world, began fasting and prepared himself 
for asceticism. Having resolved to go to the forest. DhtCaraspa 
wished to perform a ^iddha-ceremony. for which purpose 
he asked Yudhif(hira to give him gold, horse, elephants, 
etc., for distribution. After the draddha'ceremony was over 
Gandhari. ICunti. Sanjaya and others followed Dh^taraftra* 
who began to weep on seeing Kund accompanying him. 
Upon this Yudhisfhira said to Kunti. “Mother, forgive my 
words: Vadhuicnabrotc ncri na durum gcnfum arhati." 
ICunlT also replied, "SvaSruSvasuraycf? padan iuiruiantl 
oanc'nvckam.” As Kunti could not be persuaded to turn 
back home, the Paqdevas and others returned to the capita) 
weeping- Meanwhile. DhrtaiSstra crossed many countries 
and came to the Ganga. He came In sight of the Kuruk^etra 
and. passed the night there with Satayupa. a sage of great 
reputation. Next day he proceeded further and was 
initiated by Bhagavan VySsa. Vidura. Sanjaya. Gindharf 
and Kund also began to practise hard austerities. Mean.* 
whiie« Yudhi$thira was very anxious for them and, after 
calling his brothers and other members of the royal family, 
he asked them to accompany him. The writer then gives 
some details of arcetics who were performing asceticism 
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without food, drink, e)«ep and «ven wator. Vudhi^thira 
proeeoded to whero Vidura wa»; but the latter died just 
after he had caught the latt view of Yudhifthira. The king 
now wanted to burn him« but a heavenly voice said. "Bho 
hho Tojan na ^agdhaoyam Vidara»ya Sarirak/irp,'’^ Sixteen 
years had now elapsed after the Great War and Bhagavan 
Vyaaa came to console the forest'dweHing royal family. He 
asked them to repair to the banks of the river Ganga. 
Dbriara^tra* thus followed by the Pandavas, Kunti, Draupadi, 
Subhadta and the widows of the 100 Kauravas. reached 
the banks of that holy river. There he gave presents to the 
ascetics and the poor and took bath in the crystal water of 
the river. Candhari and Dhrtarastra then received the 
dii)yQc<ik,fu. i.e.. the celestial vision, and this enabled them 
to see the heroes of the Bharata-wat. Vyasa then described 
the previous birth of these heroes. After this, the Pai^d&vas 
returned to their capital along with the female members who 
had accompanied them. After the lapse of two years, the 
Divine messenger Narada came to the capital of the 
PindAvas and described how Dhrtari$^a. Candhart and 
Kunti were burnt down by forest'flre. Narada eulogised the 
burning of Gandhari wilb Dhrtarasria end, after consoling 
the royal family, ho went away. Towards the close of this 
book, the writer says tbat at that time 36 years had passed 
from the end of the Kuru-Piodava war. 

Then begins the MausaUparva.* King Janamejaya asked 
Vai&ampayana why the Br&hma^as had cursed the Vr 9 i>is 
and the Andhakas and how they all perished. This subject 
forms the frame'Work of the 01d~Javanese Mausalaparva. 
Vaisampayana related that once Bhagavan Viivamitra, Kanva 
and Narada went to OvaravatS and they were ridiculed there 
by the Vadavas, foremost of whom were Sarana and Samba. 
Indeed, the latter disguised himself as a woman and asked 
the boon of a child of the r^U. As the ascetics were en¬ 
dowed with prophetic vision, they came to know everything 

1 Reroastrueted by Dr. Joynbell. 

2 JoynboM, f>p. rif., pp. 126-187. 
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and cursed Chat Samha. son of Kr$Oa. would give birth to a 
muso/a and this would lead to the destruction of the Yadavas. 
Only Kfipa and Valadeva would be saved from the turmoils 
of the civil war, though the first would be killed by Jara and 
the second would vanish into the sea. In course of time, 
Samba bore a mosaic which glared like £re. This was then 
presented to king Ugrasena, who ordered it to be thrown 
into the sea. This was, however, bansformed into reeds and 
grass, which margined the shores of the sea. While Ugrasena 
and Ktsoa requested the Vr^ois and the Andhakas to remain 
in the path of virtue, they did not pay any heed to these 
wise words of caution. Kali now visited the Yadavas in 
the guise of a man and saw how cbeVrsnis and the Andhakas 
disgraced themselves. The author then describes how "com-* 
ing events cast their shadows before.” It was the thirty- 
sixth year after the Kuru*war. when Gindhirl had cursed 
Kffna. There was an eclipse and women of the Yadavas 
began to see horrible dreams. Soon after occurred that drink¬ 
ing bout which brought about the final destruction of them all. 
In their quarrel, they broke off reeds and grass that stood 
by the sea~sbore, and they were immediately turned into 
musafas. They were used as weapons wherewith fathers 
killed their sons, and the sons killed their fathers and other 
blood-relations, without distinguishing friend and foe. Knua 
stood aghast and saw in his neighbourhood the dead bodies 
of Samba, Papyumna (Ptadyumna), Carude^i^a and Ani- 
ruddba. He sought out Valadeva. Babhru and Daruki and 
the last one was requested to fetch Arjuna. After his depar¬ 
ture. Babhru was killed by a huntsman while he was trying 
to remove the women. Krspa then went to Vasudeva and 
reported the destruction of the Yadavas. Then leaving some 
instructions with him. he repaired to the Piabhasatirtha. 
Ultimately he went to a forest and became absorbed in 
5amadhc, in which position he was acddentally killed by the 
hunter Jara. Kr^oa then assumed the divine form of VifQu 
and repaired to heaven, where he was worshipped by all 
.gods including Mahadeva. 

Now. Arjuna hurriedly came to Dviravad and viewed 
17 
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with dl«may the horrible scenes of destruction prevailing alt 
around. He fell senseless to the ground, though he gradually 
recovered, Vasudeva died next morning. There was utter 
confusion everywhere, Ariuna with a heavy heart burnt the 
grand old man with the fallen Yadavaa, and this was imme¬ 
diately followed by a great flood, which totally destroyed 
Dviiavati. Arjuna, fearing the strength of the current, fled 
towards the Panjab along with the wives of Kr^na, At this 
lime, a gang of robbers fell upon them, took off all jewels of 
the ladies and dishonoured them. After the departure of 
the robbers, he came to Indtapraslha. The author then 
describes how the Paijdavas then made Vajra. king of Indra- 
prastha, and enjoined upon him the duties of protecting the 
four castes and the four liramas. Of the wives of Kp^na, 
RukmiTjI, JSmvavatl and Satyabharna committed themselves 
to the fire : others repaired to cloisters, Arjuna went to the 
hermitage of VySsa and requested him to narrate why the 
Yadavae were so destroyed. Vyasa re*told the old story 
and advised Arjuna to perform penances In the forest. 
Yudhifjhira. when informed of the affairs of Dvatlvatf, wept 
with his other brothers. The Musalaparva ends with. '7t(h)t 
Mo(k)*alapanOU)Ci y<rthapurSna/' 

^ Dr. Juynboll remarks^ chat in the Mausalaparva the 
description of the death of Valadeva is given too early. In 
the Sanskrit version of the story, the above episode occurs 
after Kr^tia repaired to the woods. More peculiar is the 
description of the four Paj^dnva^ '^ho came to hell—a theme, 
though occurring in the Old-Javanese Prasthenikaparva. 
is wholly foreign to the Sanskrit text\ After the Prasthani- 
kaparva^ follows the Svargarohanaparva, which opens with 
*or 7 i acighnam asta.' This work le bulkier than some other 
parvas and contains but few verses from the Sanskrit text. 
The contents of the Svargarohanaparva may be described 
irxthe following manner. Yudhisthira came to heaven and 
was surprised to And there Duryodhana and other Kauravas, 

1 ^oynboll, op. cit., p. S6. 

5 Ibid., pp. 187-147. 
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who were sitting there In company of the gods. Vudhif 
thira enquired of the four Pir?.^va$ and asked why Karoa 
was not present among the Kautavas. Narada answered 
that he must forget what once happened on the earth, The 
Ist chapter ends with, '7ti VudhetsthOrondrfldfl sambu- 
(* h hd)so ri a*^o th aparva n • Prathamo ' dhyaiya) In the 
Sanskrit text, this chapter has no particular name, Dr. 
Juynboll says^ that in other Javanese Parvas, we do not hnd 
any chapter'd!vision such as here. Besides, he says, the 
Conversation between Janamejaya and Vaisampayana is 
more frequent here than even in the Sanskrit text. 

Yudhi$thlra asked where his brothers and Friends were 
and he heard with astonishment that they were in hell* 
He said thereupon that he would rather Uve in hell with the 
Pandavss than with the Kauravas in heaven. The gods gave 
with him an escort to conduct him to heU as the way was 
extremely dilhcult. He observed all sorts of worms and 
peculiar animals Crouching hither and thither : the mutilated 
hands and feet were shooting forth nauseating smell, He 
must aUo cross a deep stream with hot water, after which 
one could expect to enter the bell. The hells are described 
by the author in vivid colour. Yudhlfthira wanted to turn 
back from this horrible scene, when an aerial voice 
called him. ”i4n(u)grah«ng(*h5t) Dharmapuira tr?fha 
iaualtmotoh^'fi (*uonmuhurta^am)***® This is the only 
Sanskrit verse which occurs in this Parva. 

Yudhl^ira had not heard the voice, but he found out to 
his utter surprise that the Papdavas and their friends were 
calling him to stay back. Thereupon he asked the 
Oevaduta (the Ms. has Devasute) to return to heaven. Here 
ends the second chapter. Now follows a conversation 
between Janamejaya and Vaiismpayana. in which the latter 
gave a glowing account of virtues accruing from the study of 
the Mahabharala. It appears from this that the Epic was 
as honoured as the Vedas and it was meant for the 


1 Juyubol^ op. clf., p. 27. 
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Brihmaoas. the Saivaa* and iKe Saugstaa. Dr. Juynboll 
say» that the last reFerence doaa not occur in tKe Sanskrit 
text. Then Follows a list of the books of the Mohabhorafa. 
which di^TS from that given in the Old-Javanese Adiparva. 
The name of the Anusasanapaiva occurs In this list. The 
lessons which ValiampSyana gave to Janamejaya include 
teachings in the legal theories of Manu. 

Vai^amplyana then related that Yudhi$thira took bath 
in the river Gangi and left off his mortal coil. He then saw 
the Pai>d>vas In heaven. Here ends the third chapter 
known as Vudht9thiradhor7na8ombhdsang(*$ona}^f/io. In 
the Sanskrit text this is known as V'udhisfhirO'tonufydga. 
Dharma then led him to Krsne. Arjuna, Bhisma and 
Draupadi. He also heard from Indra that the Vr^nls and 
the Andhakas had also gone to heaven. Herewith ends the 
fourth chapter. ^ 

Janameiaya then wanted to know more of the heroes 
who were killed in the titanic struggle of the lCuru*Pao4^va 
war. Valiampayana informed him that these subjects were 
more known to 3uka. the son of the great sage Vyssa. And 
accordingly, Suka began to relate the story of the. heroes 
who fought in the Great Bharata-war. He said that these 
warriors have turned into gods and demons, as they were 
before. So Bhi'sma merged himself into the eight Vasus, 
P&^du into Indra, Dnipada into Varur^a, Vasudeva Into 
fCafyapa and Abhlmanyu Into Sang HyangWuIan. The 
comrades of Duryodhana were transformed into raksasas. 
Meanwhile, the wives of Krsoa came to heaven. Chatot- 
kaca, who Is now a popular figure in Javanese X^ayang 
plays, was also transformed into Yak^a. 

The story again veers rotmd to Yudhiflhira who obtained 
the unstinted praise of all gods. Indra said to him that 
the four Piodd'^as must remain for sometime to come in 
hell ; for, they had played treacherously with Dto^a 


1 Note the distioctlon mads betwsen the BraluDSQss sad the 
Bairas. 
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at the Bharata'war. In this portion, as Dr. Juynboh^ points 
out. the OM'Javanese text is more elaborate than the 
Sanskrit version. The treacherous way in which Bhi^ma 
and ialya were done to death is also fully discussed. India 
then advised Yudhisthixa to take a fresh bath In the river 
Canga and by this means all his previous sins were worn 
off. The book closes widi some topics of the previous war. 
Janamejaya thanked the speaker for his narratives. 

As regards the date of the last four books of the 
MahShharata described above, we axe Quite in the dark. 
No light is thrown from external sources. Linguistic 
evidences are also not of much value unless corroborated by 
other trustworthy evidences. There are some reasons to 
believe that the K9rat>aSroma, Kanjerakor^c and the 
Airamaoa9cnaparoa were composed In W. Java in the 14th 
century A. D. The use of interjections, as we have said 
before. Is a peculiarity of contemporary Sundanese literature 
and, therefore, the occurrence of 'Jag glis upapsr' In the 
Adramaoaaanaparoa may be important from this point of 
view."' We shall not be far wrong probably If we accept 
these four works as specimens of the fourteenth'century 
literature. 

In India, the Horioamsa is regarded as an appendix of 
the Mahdbhdrato and we cannot, therefore, find a more 
suitable occasion for the discussion of this work chan the 
present one. The main theme of this k aka win may be 
described in the following manner 

It says that K^ss^a was enamoured of Rukmini. And this 
brought about a quarrel between him and Jarisandha. The 
latter requisitioned the help of ^i^upala. The subject has 
sometimes been handled in an original way. as we are 
told that Jaraaandha was helped by the Papd^vas. who thus 
fought against Kff^a. As three of the Pandavas were killed 
in the fight, Arjuna wanted to turn the scale of the wax. 
Kffpa also took his divine from. ' 

1 Juyal>oll. sp. rlf., p. 30. 

2 T- T.. VK.. dl. T2, pp. 41^1 ff. 

3 Dr. Van der Tuuk, TTVfft,, ral. X, p. flO. 
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]t U mteresHng to note that the writer of this book, Mpu 
PenuJuh, professed the Buddhist religion, while the choice 
of his subject was Hinduiatic. The book was composed in 
the rei^ of king Jayabhaya> and this appears from the last 
verse of the second strophe which runs as follows 

DharmesoaraDigjayaniayayaySpanjoU Vi^rtoSimaka.” 
The Jeyaiaya of the above verse has already been restored 
to Jsiyabhaya by Dr. Van der Tuuk,‘ “n^e poet was 
connected with the composition of the Bharatayuddha, as 
we have seen before. 

^ The Sanskrit Harwarjiia furnished immense materials for 
the poets and artists of Greater India. In the b^rehefs of 
Angkor Vat. the artists have described the story of 
Pradyamna enjoying the company of the daughter of king 
Bipa, in the latter’s harem. The departure of Krspa for 
Sonitpuia and the arrival of Caruda before the wall of 6re 
wbicb enarcled the dly~have been delineated with great 
vividness.^ The episode, which describes how Kp^pa 
was once bound by a rope and how he up*rooted two 
Arjuna-trcct while pushing out the rope through them, is 
present both at Angkor Vat^ as well as at the Visnu*temple 
of PrSmbanan.* There are many other episodes of this 
character represented in the structures of Greater India and 
they prove the great sway the work had over the thoughts 
of the Nondndian peoples. 


1 I'‘it/., voJ, IV, p. 408; cf. also TiMtchrift V. I. J*. X.VZ., dU 
LTll, p. «7. 

2 pp. 177-Wl; cf. e&ap. 

Cf.XSVff; Kiipupuntpen, chap. V, 33 etc. 

8 B.C./l.r, op. crt., pp. ite-WS, pi. XV. 

4 X. J, Kroir, M ds BindoA-Juvoameht TCvnet, vol. 

1, second ed., p. 479. 



CHAPTER Xil 

1TIHA8A on EPIC WORKS, Coiiid, 

TBB ilAHABHARATA-OYCLE OF STORIES. 

Tke Mahabharaia contains more legrends than the 
RSmayarya and has thus served as an mexhaustible quarry 
to the classical writers of Java and Bali. A large number 
of kakawins and Wayang stories has been based upon or 
inspired by the legends of the Mahahharata. which were not 
infrequently given the orientation of Indonesia. Sometimes, 
the classical writers of Java accepted the main characters 
of the Sanskrit Epic as the heroes of their works but we 
shall seek in vain for the discovery of the main outline of 
these stories In the labyrinth of Sanskrit literature* It is 
not an easy matter in such cases to guess the source of 
their inspiration. But there are other ^uu^j-works which 
can easily be referred to the Epic literature of Ancient 
India. In the present chapter we shall try to give an 
account of both these groups of works. 

Let us begin with the popular fCaici-work called the 
hiarioijaya, which is mainly based upon the story of the 
Churning of the Mllk'sea In the Adiparvan. We have 
already seen how the legend spread throughout the greater 
part of South-East Asia, and how it was Immortalised In the 
art of Cambodia. It appears that this exquisite early 
Indian myth made an irresistible aesthetic appeal to the 
cultured peoples of Java and Bali. The Harioijaya gives 
an elaborate account of this story. The book has been 
written in pure Old-Javanese and Its title appears In 
canto LVin. 

1 Hrfe JuynboJI, Cat. Jap. en Hod. S 34 ., dl. I, pp. 154- 

1«W; also Dr. Von tier Tuuk, icfcI-Batin. Vol. I, p. 90; Not. 

»nt. Con., XXXI, pp. 114-116. 
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Tie canto opens with a graphic description of tKe 

gods and demonSi who had Rocked together near Mount 
Mandara. Anantabhoga. who dragged the Mount to the 
Milk'sea according to the Adiparvan version of the atoryt 
also play a here the aame r6le. The tortoise Akupara» whom 
we notice in verse MCXXII of the Sanskrit Adipaivan. has 
been transformed here into Akupa. In the second verse 
of the fourth canto the poet deacriheathe emergence of the 
hotee Uccelrava (^t> C/cccih^roDos) from the depths of the 
sea. The origin of Lak^mi or 3ri has been related in the fourth 
verse of this canto, and this corresponds to floka MCXLVI 
of the Sanskrit Adiparvan. In the Khmer representation of 
the story we actually find Lakami emerging from the churning 
of the Milk'sea. The next song gives the origin of the 
divine physidan Dhanvantari, and this agrees with sloka 
MCXLIX of the Sanskrit text. As the poet says: 

*'Singg/h sari ni ning jaladhi paroaia tumiiluy 

adadya Dhanoanlari."^ 

' The main interest of the story, however, grows from song 
XXVfJh which introduces to us the raksass'king Ratmaja. 
a name that does not occur in the Old'Javanese Adiparva. 
As this Asura-king had taken possession of 
Vis9U filched it away from him in the disguise of Laksmi. 
In the following songs the poet gives a graphic descrlp' 
tion of the war between the gods and demons. In 
verse XIV of song LXIX, we find Indra seeking 
the help of Vis^u, who at last killed the Asura*king 
Bali (verse XXXI). With canto LV begins the history of 
Rahui which also occurs In the 01d*javane$e Adiparva. 
Dr. JuynboII* draws our attention to the fact that the name 
of Rahu’s father, which is Vipracitti in the Sanskrit version, 
has been corrupted to Vipradnb both here and in the Old* 
Javanese Adiparva. 

The kakawin Reinovijaya has also been written in a 
luminous style, though the author has taken some liberties 


I mfiraatn T. L. VK., eth Series VII, p. 106. 
S dujrpi. Cat. Jov. en Had. Eis., dl. I, p. IM. 
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with the spelJing of Sanskrit names. For eacamploi the 
heroine of the poem, \iiz.. Tilottama, has appeared here as 
Lottama. The subject of this poem* has been borrowed 
from the Old-Javanese Adiparva. which owes its origin to 
India. The main interest of the poem veers round L^ottama 
or Tilottama, the celestial courtesan, who was the prize of 
a duel between Sunda and Upasunda, both of whom wanted 
to possess the lovely maiden. About her, Somadeva^ writes 
in his KaihaMaritiagara : ' 'And Brahma, wishing to destroy 

them (Sunda and Upasunda) gave an order to Visvakarman 
and had constructed a heavenly woman, in order to behold 
whose beauty even Siva truly became four'faced" so as 
to look four Ways at once while she was devoutly circum* 
bulating him". So a duel ensued over this TilottamS and 
the two monsters, exhausted with their deadly strife, breathed 
their last. Tlius the fruits of their asgeticism, which had 
made Indra apprehensive of their ultimate design, were 
spoilt in the allurements of the celestial courtesan. 

The title of the book appears in verse V of canto XXK. 
Some figures of the Mahahharata also play a prominent 
role in the work called Ghafotk^colruyo, of which the 
title is given in canto LI. It seems that this kakawln, like the 
NagarakriSsama, was also known by a second name. In the 
first verse of canto L. for example, we find— 

"i^ompu ing i^athatUaGhatottzacaiarar^a ngaranya 

ianparacana. 

At any rate, the meanings of these two titlee, Ghd^of^o- 
cairaya and ChatoikacaSarana are identical. 

The work is important from two points of view. It has 
been written in pure Old-Javanese and hes served as an 
imporUnt source of Malay and Javanese Wayang stories. 


1 Jtiynbell, St/pp7. Cuf. Jiir, en iJcuL iT*#,, <11, I, pp. 160-161; 

also X)T. Tan der Tmik, Vol. 1, pp. 737-736. 

2 Tawney's edition, Voi, I, p. 108. 

3 r/, "CQtur=mtiIclio niohQUAooimfarU’lhioos^tathoiwt eo.” 
.lau^saaa, 17/16. 
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indeed. iKe pano^won'e,^ who are weII*known figiures 
in ihe Wayang-Jiterature. are probably noticed for the first 
time m the The kernel of ihe story® is 

formed by the description of a fight between Abhimanyu and 
Lakamapakumara over the possession of a lovely maiden 
Kfitisundari by name. Ghatotkaca, the celebrated hero of 
the KujU'PSQdAva war, caree to Kelp his cousin for turning 
the scales of the war. 

It is not an easy matter to find out the date of this Kawi- 
worfc- In the first verse of canto L, the name of the author 
appears as Mpu Panuluh. The question naturally arises, 
is he identical with the author of the Ho } And if 
so. how are we to account for the following verse occurring 
in the third strophe of canto I, viz.,-“ 

‘'^rT hhupala Jayakfta prabhit viSefe tuhaluha hhafaTo 
Kefaue.”* 

It seems to show that the author flourished in the reign 
of king Jayakrta. Panuluh, the writer of the Harwarnia. 
describes Jayabhaya as the reigning king. If we seek to 
identify the two Psnuluhs, we shall have to prove that this 
Jayakfta, under whose reign the Ghafati^casraya was 
composed, is a predecessor or a follower of Jayabhaya. king 
ofKediri. We do not know of any Jayakrta reigning in 
Kediri before the time of Jayabhaya. After him we find a 
king of the name of Sri Sarvesvara Janarddhanavatara 
Vijayigraja Samssinghanadanivaiyyavft-yya Par&kraraa Dig- 
jayottungadeva- A record from Kediri, dated 1160 A.D.. 
Stands against his name.® Besides, there is a tradition that 


1 Cormpondiiig to 'pages' ot 'adhereals.’ 

3 J. L, A. Brtoides, T;nni}i Jf/ugo, Arfhssologitch ondai'tosk op 
Java en Madura. ]. i), 42, foot note. 

3 Jurnboll, 0 //. at., pp. 149-150; T. 1. VS., eth Series 

Vn, 1900, pp. 102ff; r/. Tijdsrhrift V. /. T. L. VK., Voi. XSl, pp. 
10-14; ff. ^uynboH, C'of. en Suud. 1®0, pp. 5Q.51. 

4 J'yjaHhrifi V. J. T. h. VS., dl. LVU, p. 617. 

6 N. J, Krom, Hmdoe-JavoanMAs GischiedcnU, p. 293. 
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the son of Jayahhaya was Jayakatwang.^ who is still a 
ahadowy figure. Though we know from an anonymous 
work® the name of one Jayanagara Kalwang ing Jagat, who 
aeeiits to be a patron of literature, there is no plausible 
ground for Identifying these two persons. Thus there is no 
room for Jayakrta just after the reign of Jayabhaya at least 
in the present state of our knowledge. 

Long afterwards, we come across one or two kings 
bearing the name of Krtajaya.^ An inscription of Kitajaya 1 
bears the date 1190 A. D. If he be distinguished from Kjta- 
jaya 11. the date of the latter must fall after 1222 A. D. la it 
possible then that the present case la aimilar to that of the 
SamanQ8df\ia\a ? If Kftajaya be the same peraon as 
JayakFta^ Panuluh can be placed in the reign of one of them, 
iri that case it will not be proper for us Co identify the author 
of the HarivaTpic with that of th^ Ghatotkac&iraya. 
Provisionally we shall regard Mpu Panuluh. the writer of the 
Gha^^if^acSiraya as a different person, who Nourished 
<c. 1200 A. D. The supposition of two poets of the same 
name flourishing within 50 years need not be taken as a 
serious objection, because examples can be adduced from 
the history of Indian literature to prove the contemporaneity 
«f different writers of identical names. 

We shall now describe another important fCcioi-work. oiz~, 
the Arjunaoioaha.* It runs into 36 cantos, and the main 
outline of the poem may be described in tbc following 


1 Van ilsr Tuuk, Vol. U, p. 179; N. J. Kiom, 

■OJJ. cii., p. 202. 

2 Juynbo]], •Vwp/.h C'faf. Joe. en Utid. S»4., <11. 1, p. ISO. 

3 N. J, Krom, a/;, rif., p, 296. 

4 Vide FrisderieL, Vuorlotfptu vertfap wn Ket nUiiid Jiali, p, 
Ver/iand. (ienoot.. XXIIZ, 28(50; J on mol Aihtiqttf, 1858, pp. 
274. 804; Rafflf U’ufvru of /arc, Vol. I., 1830, pp. 420ff; Ju,Yuholl, 
5«npe. Cat. Jut. €H JJud, ffsf., dl. I. pp. Il3ff; Vresds, Cat. Van de 
-Jav. sa .Voft, ffdg., 1392, p. 381; Brandes, Jfo$fAr. d«r Jot, Baf. cn 
^Q9. Bs*. TuMk, 1, pp. llSff; Kern, J7<nr>-sfvrffcn, 1871; Bi}d4xi09n 
T. L. VK,. 1926, dl. 83, pp, 181.803. 
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manner* The first sarga opens with an account of the 
demon-king, Nivalakavaca, who was a constant source of 
feai to Indra and other gods of heaven. HU fortress stood 
on the Southern foot of the Mount Meru, and was known 
as MapimanCaka.* He could not be defeated by gods, 
YaksM, Asuias and This was the boon he received 

from the Highest God. 

The attention of gods was, therefore, naturally directed 
to the mortal hero Ariuna. who was undergoing austere 
penances on the Indrakila hill. To test the mettle of Arjuna 
and to see if he was equal to the task. Indra decided to send 
him a bevy of divine courtesans, of whom Tilottama and 
Suprabha were the foremost. The seven nymphs, after 
making Semhorh* 1* to the king of gods, flew 

through the air and reached the Indrakila hill by the 
morning. The p^t then ofiers a description of the 
surrounding landscape. 

The second canto continues the description of the 
natural scenery and gives an account of the toilette made 
by the nymphs to meet Arjuna. The next $arga opens 
with the description of Arfuna and his penances. The 
poet relates in canto JV how the nymphs tried to beguije 
him for three nights and how they returned to heaven after 
their fruitless endeavour. All the gods were overjoyed 
at the report of the celestial nymphs; because they now 
discovered in him the true saviour of all inmates of heaven. 
When Arjuna had stood the test of the above ordeal, Indra 
decided to examine the depth of his philosophical acumen 
and we find him appearing in canto V before Arjuna in 
the disgube of an old ascetic. The conversation of these 
two ascetics is fully described in the following sorgo. In 
strophe Vt of this song, Indra assumes his own appaa* 
ranee and b honoured by the ascetic prince. The seventh 
canto opens with the iavatton of the demons, who were 
temporarily pacified, as the poet says, by »3ma and ddno. 
The demons suspected thb to be a Crick' of the gods to 


I 16 ;e. 


2 l/3s 14/10; 
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9 am a breathing apace and they accordingly aent spies 
throughout the length and breadth of the three worlds. 
A deaf spy brought information that Paxtha was making 
penances on the Indrakila hill and he was sought by the 
gods. Nivatakaveca thereupon sent Si-Murkha to kill him 
and the giant, assuming the form of a boar, began to 
shatter the hilhsides. Arjuna. disturbed in his penances, 
took his bow and shot an arrow, which brought about the 
death of the giant. Now that Partha's Yoga was reaching 
fruition. Nilakantha appeared in the disguise of a Klrata 
or hunter. In canto VJll we find the two quarrelling, for 
the hunter had also discharged an arrow and had abused 
the teacher of Arjuna. Arjuna. however, desired to forgive 
him if he took back his word and paid him due homage. 
As the hunter would do neither, the fight began between 
the two and this Is described through the following canto* 
Towards the close of this sorgo, the poet presents Kirata 
in his Ardhanariivara form seated on a padmasanamani. 
The prayers of Arjuna are then described up to the end 
•of sorgo XI. In the first strophe of canto XII. we find 
^iva giving him the powerful pofupotc-weapon. He also 
left some instructions with Arjuna on the Science of War. 
As Partha was now home*aick. he was thinking of returning 
to his brothers and relatives, when a letter came from India. 
Accompanied by the two Apsarasas. Alravana and Vajran. 
Arjuna proceeded towards heaven. The poet describes 
in canto XIV how the gods of heaven became gladdened 
like plants and ivy creepers, which dance In glee on the 
approach of rains in the month of Kapak. Arjuna paid his 
homage to the king of gods, who was conferring with 
Bfhaspati about statecraft. In the sixteenth strophe we 
find Indra suggesting to Arjuna that he should unravef the 
mystery that hangs over the power of Nivatakavaca. For 
this purpose India asked him to go to Manimantaka 
along with Suprabha, After passing tbrougb many coun¬ 
tries^ 1 the natural scenery of which the poet describes 


1 Caato XV. 
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Borne picturesQueness. we find tKe two alighting on 
Ma^imSntaka* The sixteenth canto deacribes the prepa* 
rations of demons for invading heaven. The poet describes 
here a lively converaation between Suprava and Arjundi 
who were now in deep love. In the following sarga. 
Suprabha announced herself, and ahe was introduced to 
Nivatakavaca. who had tried in vain to secure her from 
the king of gods (canto XVIII). ^Vhile Hirting with the king 
of demons, she learnt with much satisfaction that the 
magic of his strength lay on the point of his tongue. Now 
that the obiect of her mission was fulfilled, she vanished 
from Mai>imanraka. The poet describes this episode in 
the nineteenth canto. The following sorgo opens with a 
commotion in the citadel of the demon-king and we find • 
him marshalling his soldiers for the destrucKon of heaven. 
In canto XXI, the .poet describes how Krudhaksa, Duskita. 
Virakla and KaiSlavaktra, his trusted ministers, all hailing 
from the family of Hiraijyakalipu and Kalakeya> made 
preparations for the coming war. In the fifth strophe of 
this canto, the name of Kimandaka appears as one versed 
in statecraft, Meanwhile, preparations were also set on 
foot in heaven and, among the prominent heroes, we 
come across the names of Indra, Citrafigada, Cilrasena, 
Jayanta,^ Arjuna and others (canto XXI11). In the follow^ 
ing sarga, we find a gigantic clash between the two armies 
meeting in a flat space between two ravines on the *‘King 
of Mountains.*' The vicissitudes of the war are described 
in the next two cantos (XXV—XXVI). The poet narrates 
that on one occasion while Arfuna feigned reeling down 
in his chariot after catching a missile hurled at him, the 
demon-king came to attack him. Immediatly an arrow 
whizzed into his mouth and he was killed (canto XXVII). 
The poet describes the iubillaUon in heaven lo the follow¬ 
ing iOfga. Arjuna then retired to the Nandana-forest* 
and assumed the sovereignty of heaven for severv 


1 Tbs oldest bob of ladra. 


2 Canto XKtS. 
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He was consecraCed with the water of a hundred 
bathing places which were mixed up in seven diamond 
vases. The following live sargaa describe somewhat freely 
the amours of Partha with Menaka, Suprabha, Tilottama 
and others. In the last canto we find Arjuna taking leave 
of Indra, who ordered Matali to conduct him in his celestial 
car to his brothers in the cloister of Vadari, which Arjuna 
reached in due time. The main theme is also referred to 
in the Old-Javanese Agastyaparva.^ 

This is. in short, the main story of the Arjunaoivaha. 
Dr. Brandos'^ has remarked that this work betrays some 
Buddhistic influences. This Is not, however, unadulterated 
Buddhism, but rather a curious mixture of Buddhist and 
Brahmaoical Tantrism. In the third canto, for example, we 
find Aijurra absorbed in deep meditation ; he sat cross- 
legged. his hands rested on his breasl^and his eyes were 
fixed on the point of his nose. As the poet says.* he was 
lost in the ‘void*, he heard ’nothing’ and was pure like 
‘nothing.’ Indeed Indra is made to remark.^ ’‘If you love 
’nothing', you will find ‘nothing’.” These references 
do not particularly smack of Buddhism, because we find such 
ideas not only in Vajrayana but also in the school of 
BrShmanical Tantrism. The lectures on ahimsa by Indra ' 
and SivB^ again are not the peculiar traits of Buddhists 
alone. The doctrines of DaSailta and Niroana, however, 
are purely Buddhistic. But when this Buddhistic Nirvapa 
has to be obtained through the worship of $iva. the whole 
idea becomes corrupted.^ 

R. ng. Dr. Poerbaljaraka^ has noted already that the 

1 Ah tli9 iivot sai's, tliU U Sf)U&l to sloven mouths Of the aortnl 
world. 

2 Ed. rigecad, T>e T<t»tu Pa»y>jcfaran, p., 321. 

S TJaitdi V/ugo. p. 96. 4 S/7. 

5 8/2. e C/8 

7 8/3. 

8 All excellent auab’sls of these SIvs^Lymns has been made by 

Or. C. C. Berg in T. L. T'K., 1933, dl. 90, pp. 1783, 

9 7)>iilragfn, 7. L, VE., 1920, ill. 82, p, 188, 
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major episodes the ArinnaohSha, e.g.. the esceticiam 
of Arjuna and his fight with Jiva who appeared in the 
disguise of a hunter have been borrowed from the 
Mohohhoro/o. The idea of introducing nymphs to beguile 
Arjuna was borrowed from other parts of the Mohobhdreta 
and these forms were fused together in the Arjunaoioaha 
kakawin. in the arrangement of episodes, the writer of 
this work makes some departure from his original. 
According to R. ng. Dr. Poerbatjerakai* this has to be 
attributed to his originality and not his lack of knowledge 
in Sanskrit. The work contains some later interpolations 
and, in the Balinese recension of this work, some liberty has 
been taken with the spelling of proper narnes. The work 
has some And New'Javanese recensions*^ 

In the last strophe of the last serge the poet says of him' 
self: ^ 

'‘Finished is the description of the story, which bears 
the name of Ar}anavit>5he> This is really the hist time 
that.Mpu Kanva writes a poem and places It before the 
public. He is yet uneasy of mind, because he has to 
accompany the king in his wars. He pays his homage to 
His Majesty Airlangga, who has doubled his kingdom and 
has graciously accepted this work." 

‘ Thus ends the work of the Javanese Bharavi, who 
composed his work towards tbe beginning of the 11 th 
century A. D. It is the Brst poem of Java, which can be 
dated witb some certainty. In the third terrace of the 
Ga^di which is variously known as Caodi Tumpaog 
and Jajagu. we find representations from the Arjanaoioaha. 

The theme of the Arjunaoioaha has been spun further 
in the Middle-Javanese Wanghang Xstuti,^ written in 

1 I&id. 

3 F«r NeWsTsaese recensions, sa» J. F. 0. Qerloke’s 
rt/ l/zn/tfrepo, fieft /(TpoaMj^A otdkhi" jn rsrAcnff. Buf. tUnoct., 
XX; Dr. W. Palmer vsn den Preek, “Witeoho DjVuvo” (Batavia, 
1$^); also JaysbeU, Soppl. Oat. Jav. en Mad. Bh. dl, II, pp. 9.10. 

S Juynboll, 8uppl. Cai. Jav, en Uad. Bii., dl. I, pp. 265 ff. 
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Macapat metre. Jn «ome respect#, it agree# wjiK the 
accounts of the The former states that Kunti. 

Dharmmavarnsa, Bh(ma. Nakula an<^ Sahadeva were very 
anxious over the long absence of Aijuna and accordingly* 
Bhlma was sent to search for him on the Indrakila hill. 
As he returned without Arjuna. Kuntf prepared to commit 
herself to the flames along with her sens. At this juncture, 
arrived Narada with the joyful news that Arjuna was married 
in heaven with the celestial nymph Suprabha. At last 
Arjuna alighted on the earth* but he had to settle account# 
with the raksasa Purbaka of Kaxang Gumantungr whose 
fury was fanned by the death of Nivatakavaca. After 
killing this demon* Aijuna assumed the name of Wangbang 
Asluti and repaired to a place called Vanasaba* Its 
princess Srigati was sought in marriage by the daitya^chief 
Madhusudana ( Madhusudana ). After a duel between the 
two. the laurel was own by Wangbang Astutl* who married 
'the princess. But as fate would have It, the hero died 
sometime later on and his corpse dropped in the pleasure* 
garden of Anantabhoga* the king of dragons. The latter had 
:the goodness to revive him and get him married with Li# 
three daughters. Kr^na then sent his calt^o or wheel to 
bring Arjuna back from the Nether-woild. After the death 
of Madhusudana* the Pipdevas went to find out a white 
kidang to offer it as a sacrifice to their departed father. On 
their way. they met a riiksasa. Kala Bhuvana by rxame* who* 
killed by Bhtma. appeared in the form of Visnu. TKe 
latter informed them that Jagatkaiapa was in possession of 
the white As its owner would not yield the Vdang. 

a fight ensued between Arjuna and Jagatkarapa. In which 
both Were killed. The Vidyadharts now appear on the 
scene to revive the fallen heroes and it comes to light 
that Jagatk^spa is the son of Arjuna by SuprabhS and 
the lieutenants of the third Papdava are no other than the 
issue of the three naga*daughters. The' poem ends in a 
scene of reconciliation. 


1 ifcid., p. 228. 
16 
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TKe $tory, as loid bate, is wholly foreign to Sanskrit 
literature. Though names and particular episodes can be 
traced to India, the main outline of the story has heerr 
manufactured by the author himself, Arjuna appears here 
in the Ume*]ight and the powerful deities of heaven have 
been described, as if they were his sons. 

The temple of Cai>di Jago^ also depicts the story of 
the Parlhayajna. P, V. van Stein Callenfels^ has sought 
to identify the reliefs with the help of this ikau;t' 
work. It runs into 44 csjitos and the hrst one opens 
with an invocation to the Highest God. The poet also 
invokes the god of Love, The second song introduces 
us to the main theme of the book, which illustrates a 
moral aphorism, ujz., how men become unhappy by 
playing dice, Yudhisthtra, for example, possessed 
everything, but Ke^lost his whole kingdom to the Kauravas 
who played the game fraudulently. Kunti was upset by the 
upshot of the play, while the princess Draupadi was 
stripped of her last raiment by ^akunl, who. m the presence 
of many men. pulled her by the hair. Draupadi promised 
at that time that her dishevelled hair would be knotted only 
when it was drenchediin the blood of Duryodhana. Bhima, 
highly insulted, promised to break the thigh of Duryodhana 
in hght. In this manner, the Papd^^^* ^nd the Kauravas. 
though cousins, never more lived in peace and amity. 
Yudhifthica, in consequence, prepared to go to the forest 
and remain there for twelve years. The next three cantos 
(Ill—V) des^be how the Pai)davas thenceforth became 
ready for the unavoidable war. In the sixth canto we find 
Arjuna preparing to perform bard austerities. It was mid' 


1 7q it RoAgBvnni, i.f., king Vi>gQTArdhana (12aKlS72 A,D,) fras 
entom1>r(]. It dates, therefore, from the middle cjf the 18th centory. 
Vide Brandes, Tjondi Djaoo. p. 1, 

2 TijVficAfi/t 7. 7. r, T'K,, 1819, dl, L\*nT, pp. 881-879, 

8 pp. SSO'SftT; Juynboll, Soippf. Ctii. Jor, m IfocT. Bts., dl. 
I, p. 140. 
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night and the third Pa^dava must depart in the following 
mornings At that moment Vidota came to them, and 
shortly afterwards fft Domya (Dhaumya) announced his 
arrival. As Yudhi^thlra broke his sorrows to them, the sage 
consoled him by saying ^canto VII) that the Pandavas being 
virtuous must get the better of their enemies. His long 
lectures are continued through the following serge, in which 
the sage advised Arjuna to please the Highest God with 
his austerities. YudKisthira offered his thanks to the holy 
sage, who left Instructions with Arjuna. asking him to follow 
the course to the Indrakila hill, where he would find the 
Dvaipayana. Morning broke in unclouded splendoiir and 
Ariuna, after receiving the blessings of hts mother and the 
loving farewell of Draupadi, proceeded on his • iourney 
{canto IX). All wept over the departure of Arjuna, who 
set out with his weapons to perform {penances (canto X)> 
The poet then offers a description of the surrounding 
landscape and of the women who remained behind. A whole 
canto~the twelfth-^has been devoted to the description of 
the fields, hills, ravines, trees and plants, which Arjuna had 
to pass. The theme is continued in the following song, 
which describes cottages ornamented with scenes from the 
the ‘flowers of those cottages'—those lovely 
women who formerly graced the ^rafons with their very 
presence. In the fourteenth canto we find these maidens 
enquiring about the destination of Arjuna and the latter 
replying to them with proper courtesy. He came to learn that 
the place was called Vanavati and the name of the hermit, 
who lived there, was Mahayaoi.^ A lady who fell In love 
with Aijuna at first sight concealed herself behind the pillars. 
The young ascetic, accompanied by the bevy of girls, went 
to Mahaya^i who greeted him in warm terms. After Arjuna 
had received fruits and siVih. he was questioned about the 
aims he had in view. The following two cantos (XV—XVI), 
describe the conversation of the two hermits. 

In the seventeenth sorgo, the poet introduces a romantic 

1 The o&tns bears Buddliirtlc trace. 
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touch. The lady who in the preceding: canto had concealed 
heraelf behind the coiumna and was known as Cula*Wuluh 
stole out under cover of darkness to meet the sleepless 
Ar}una» who was thinking of bis past and future. He stood 
.above all temptations (canto XVllI). Tbe lady turned back 
yreeping after making a semhoh to the third Pandava (canto 
XIX). Arjuna, after taking directions from the Vanavatl 
hermit, proceeded again on his journey. He saw many 
domestic animals and a sea. whose shore was belted by 
plants and trees (canto XX). The description of water¬ 
falls and ravines continues in the following song. 
We are told bow sleets shot like arrows and rain 
poured down in torrents ; Arjuna, holding a sentd-leaf 
overhead as an umbrella, began to move on. It rained 
still harder and the whole atmosphere was surcharged 
with heavy clouds. The scene continues in canto XXII 
when we find Arjuna resting under a H^aringm tree. 
It was Cold and dark, sulphurous stones ran against 
each other with tremendous velocity and fire flashed from 
them. The weather, however, soon changed and light 
flooded the scene. The poet finds another opportunity to 
describe the landscape just after it was purified by the 
torrents of rain. 

We are then introduced to canto XXHl. Evening drew 
in and a ‘‘darkness invisible", to quote a phrase of Milton, 
wrapped the world. When the Moon shot forth its silver 
rays, the outline of the dark hills became more distinct. 
With trees and a clear heaven behind, they appeared like 
IVo^ang'figures on the canfas. The poet then describes the 
beauty of the wood now bathed in Moon'Shine. The 
monotonous description of night-animals and the wood 
proceeds (canto XXIV). The poet compares a great Ra.^du 
tree swaying in tbe wind with a dancing giant. In canto 
XXV. the poet describes a lively conversation between 
Arjuna and tbe goddess of the kjaion. The latter 
informed Arjuna that she bad left tbe palace for tbe sine of 
the KCauravas. She promised, however, to return when the 
penances of Arjuna would obtain fruition. She asked Kim 
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to receive asiraraia (lit. 'chief of weapone’) from god KirSia. 
Her advice continues through the following canto where she 
aaked Arjuna to be careful, because, Ouryodhana bad 
engaged spies after him. Arjuna proceeded again with the 
dawn. 

The poet opens the twenty-eighth canto with a descrip¬ 
tion of the sea. Arjuna saw Kama and Rati from a 
distance and he hid himself behind a great tree. The 
following canto narrates the love-affairs of these celestial 
beings. The thirtieth sarga again opens with a description 
of the sea. Arjuna thought that his objects could not be 
obtained if he had no interview with the god of Love. 
And accordingly, he related to the deity that he was going* 
to perform austerities. Asked if he would enjoy the beauty 
of Nature. Arjuna replied that his primary duty was to carry 
out faithfully the injunctions of his elder brother and obtain 
a boon from the Great Cod on the Himalayas. Thus he 
wanted to retrieve the fallen fortunes of the Paud^vas. In 
the following canto we find Kama sympathising with the 
aims of Arj'una. whom he asked to Lake lessons in ^xvagama 
from Dvaipayana. He said that the cloister of the i stood 
on the North-eastern side of the Indrakila hill, which would 
be found in the Eastern region. After cautioning Arjuna 
against Nalamala. who originated from the tongue of the 
goddess Durga. the deities vanished (cantos XXXII-XXX111). 
The thirty-third song describes the form of the demon, who 
had three heads, the right one resembling that of a Caruda. 
the left one that of an elephant and the middle one that of 
an angry lion. After the disappearance of Kama and Rati, 
Arjuna found there little songs of nymphs inscribed on 
Pudok dowers.Nalamala came at the head of a pil&ca- 
army and challenged Arjuna. Their fight forms the kernel 
of three songs IXXXIV-XXXVI). As Arjuna fell into 
Somadbt. the giant turned back with a promise to wreck 
vengeance on the Pandavas (canto XXXVI). The following 

1 a. Victor Hugo, ToiliYt of iht ^«Q. The girl inseribss bar 
name on aea-ssncls vitb thsheip of a sssahsU. 
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$onff gives e description of the wood. Ariuna found a river, 
where he took Kis bath. He sat under a tree and began to 
weep for his mother, brother and others. In canto XXXVIli 
we fbd Arjuna thoroughly spent up with thirst and hunger. 
He refreshed himself with some fruits and his jovuney began 
afresh. The meeting of Arjuna and &n Dvaiplyana is 
described in sarga XXXIX. The holy sage, who lived in 
lAgitSmrtapada. was glad to see Ariuna and enquired about 
the goal he had in view. Arjuna related the past history 
and the advice of Vidura and Domya. The advice of the 
holy sage runs from the fortieth to the forty'third canto> He 
said that the Kauravas were descended from evil demons and 
they must be worsted in course of the war. In sorgo XLlli 
the sage enunciated that the highest goal was to be obtained 
through Negatfuism. and he directed Arjuna^ to go to the 
Indrakila hill and i?ropitiate the Great God by changing his 
orata every month. The last canto describes Arjuna’s 
reaching the bill and his penance for one long year. The 
God then appeared in the disguise of a i^rVota and, after 
giving the celestial weapon, vanished in his proper form. 

The book betrays clear traces of'l^ntric :$aivj$m. Uis 
mainly based upon the Mahabharata, but there are episodes 
in the book which are unmistakably of pure Javanese origin. 
The girl who fell m love with Arjuna at the hermitage of 
MahayaQi cannot be discovered in the range of Sanskrit 
Literature. Arjuna *s character has been degraded in com¬ 
parison with the Sanskrit Mahohhora/a. Though these 
features rnay be attributed to the originality of the Old* 
Javanese author, the main story has been inspired, like the 
previous one, by the Great Epic of India. The poet's descrip¬ 
tion of natural scenery sometimes reminds us of the 
writings of Bhavabhuti, hut this has occupied an undue 
space in the work under review. 

One PSrthayaina stands in the name of Mpu VldyaCmaka. 
Winter* mentions another of the same name 

1 Canto XLIXX. 

9 Vreed«, Oat. van dt Jav. in M<id. Hsj,, <1J. 2. 1899, p. 297. 
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describing: the marriage of Aijuna and Sumbadra ( Subha- 
dtl). He eays that it wa$ composed by Mpu Kanva 
during the reign of Jayabhaya^ of Kediri. The work we 
have described above is probably mentioned in the Middle- 
Javanese Pararaton. As the subject has been depicted on 
the temple of Candl provisionally accept 1250 

A. D. as the date of this work. The possible margin of 
error may not exceed a hundred years on both sides. 

The/ndraoijaye kakawini^ which we propose to discuss 
now, has been borrowed from the Udyogapaivan of the 
.MahShhareio^ In the Sanskrit text* the story, alto known by 
this namer is told in verses CCXXVII1*DLXV. The 
.work opens with an account of the Suravadhus. i. e.. 
nymphs, who were despatched by Indra to spoil the 
penances of the austere penitent. Trillrah' the son of 
Tvastar. The god was thrice baffied in kis attempt and at 
last he ordered Viivakarman to strike him below the 
belt. In the Old-Javanese Mahdbharata.^ the name of 
Taksa appears in place of the divine architect. After the 
assassination of Trliirab* Kis father created Vftra and order¬ 
ed him to kill Indra, who now sought refuse with 
The demon was ultimately killed in a treacherous way. 
For this sin, Indra had to leave heaven* where the celestial 
throne fell vacant. At length, Nahu^ was persuaded to rule 
over heaven. Now this up'Start divine mortal, no longer 
satisfied with the sceptre of heaven* wanted to possess 
the wife of Indra. The panicky queen fled to Brhaspati* 
who refused to yield her to the new sovereign of heaven. 
Sa» Was escorted Co India’s sleeping chamber by a female- 

1 AtrlanggaP 

2 JujHbolh Suppl. C'rti- Jae. en Mad. HI 1, p, 187; cf. also 

JuynboU, Lr/e Jioektn son het Oudjasoanirho Mahulhamta in Eavi- 
Ukri ni ycderlandscke va-falino serooUkr.n Met den Sahtcrii tsXrt, 
pp. 19-20; du 6c cO/tor^ des Oriental fieoihn ffrySHflr, pp. 
bl.l21. 

8 Joysbeil, Erie 7iorken tan Act OadjnxQoveche i/ahobAaraiOf 
etc., p. 19. 
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attendant called Ratri. Indra suggested that if Nahusa 
could relegate ascetics to the position of i>ehanai, then the 
newly-created king of heaven would incur the displeasure of 
the holy sages and this would bring about his downfall. 
Matters turned out exactly as Indra foresaw. The curse of 
Agastya turned hira out of heaven and Indra again became 
the ruler. 

The Kidung Bhlmosuorgo^ js a curious combination of 
episodes taken from the Adi and the Prasthanikaparva of the 
Old-Javanese Mahahharata. The work is very popular in 
the island of Bali. It has also a prose-recension in Malay* 
and. according to E>r. JuynboU, Cod. 4132 of this work has 
been, written in mixed Javanese and Balinese languages. 
The contents of this book may be described in the following 
manner- The poem opens witb— 

‘^Bagaioan Kidgma mangle muu?ah ameng-omongon 
maring uianantara, sire ng^lor, iandwa tmu punang i^enas 
tsfri lUliO aya niponc—*' 

TTie name Kidama. given above, is a corruption of the 
well-known Sanskrit name Kindama who. while having 
carnal commerce in the shape of a deer, was shot to death 
by Paodu- The sage Kindama died cursing Pandu to go to 
hell. This Pai)du*f^indama episode occurs both in the 
Sanskrit* as well as the Old-Javanese** versions of the 
Mahflbharoto. According to Dr. Juynboll.* the manner in. 
which the death of Pai^du has been described here agrees in 
aU essential points with relevant portlorxs of the Adiparva. 
which may. tbereforer be the source. Paj^du's widow KuntI 
spurred her five sons to fetch their father from hell or ikou>ah. 
Bhima carried his mother and brothers : the clowns Delem. 
Tuwalen and Sangut. who are Balinese prototypes of the 
Javanese Semar and his two sons, accompanied them. 

1 Joynboll. Svppl. Oat. J 09 . en Mad. Sta.. dl. t. pp. 267 S; at». 

J. B. A. S., Viw Seri«, XIII. p, 61 ff; pp. 78 ff. 

2 JoyaboH, Cut. Mah cn Sunrf. ff«,, L8®9, pp. SWS, Cod. $677. 

S VM., Aeft, 116/4685. 

4 JayntK>)4 ddipauoa, p. 116. 6 ilbum—Xera, p. 79, 
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BKfma fought with Cikarabala, ^ Cora Vikrama, Utpata* 
JogOT Manik. Suratma. DoiakaUs and the helUdog Asu 
gaplong. At laat. Bhima was able to rescue the aoul of 
Pandu from hell. 

The second canto begins with the story of Yang Pra- 
meat!, who extended invitation to the P«ndavaa to come to 
heaveri. They were thereupon killed by the gods, Arjuna, 
for example, was killed by Visnu, Nekula and Sahadeva 
by Mahasno {read, Mahasvinau). Dr, Juynboil^ thinks that 
this portion of the Bhimasoarga has been borrowed from 
the Prasthanikaparva, particularly from the corrupt portions 
of that work. On the other hand, some passages from the * 
first canto of the Bhymasvarga have been interpolated in some 
Mss. of the Old'Javanese Prasthanikaparva.^ The third 
sarga describes how Dhatmmavaipsa entered the regions of 
hell and how he was ultimately rescueid by his younger 
brother Bhima. The last canto narrates the fight of Bh>ma 
with butapatih Bandayuta, who had awaMowed up his 
pqno^aiDon Tuwalen. According to Dr, Van der Tuuk, 
all figures from this work have been put in VVayong^form, 

The idea that the soul can be recalled from the region 
into which it departed is present in many places of Indo* 
Javanese literature. We have already discussed the story 
of Kunicrakari?a with its ethical bearinga. The Balinese 
iVfeganta^a.also describes how the soul of the dead princess 
Hambarasari was brought back frorn heaven by two celestial 
nymphs, Suprabha and Tilottama/ Like the famous £pic 
of Cilgames in ancient Babylonia, we have stories of Savitri 
and SatyavSn. Vehula and Laksmindara. etc. It is difficult 
to say I however, if these traits were borrowed from India 


1 According to Van {l?r Tunk, tliia is e(|qiva!ent to Ki»W.*cmsKlo. 
Vide JJl A li., .Veir Serial, XIII, p. 5lff. 

2 Jiiyobolh Cal. Jnv. sn Mad, Has., dJ. I, p. 268; 

AtANM>-Xern, p. 74. 

3 Album—A*sr», p. 74, 

4 Sai, Qenoet., dJ. XSXVIIJ, p. 
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ot they owed iheir origin to some exotic conceptions of 
tKe Spirit world. 

Tbe Koravoirama^ is a prose*worki which draws iu main 
inspiration from the latter portions of the Mohcbhorofa. Jt 
opens with the glorification of Bbagavan Vyassi who related 
the Soaroietiptira^a, It describes how Driaiaftca was 
•deeply mortified with the death of the hundred Kauravas. 
Vyasa”.therefore, went to the field of battle with his disciples. 
1 ) 12 ., Sumantu. Pelava, jemil: and Wwesampayana. There 
they met Bhagavan Narada, who had received orders from 
BbagavSn Brhaspati to re~animate the Koravas. The group 
viewed the corpse of Bhifma, Droi>a. i^alya, Ouryodhana, 
Kar^a, ^akuni. Jayadiatha. Bhagadata and Dusasana. To 
revive them. tiVtho was sprinkled over their 

mangled bodies. The gods, to whom they respectively 
owed their origin, appeared at the time of their re^animation. 
The revival of the whole army was due to the besprinkling 
of tbe tirthc amrttha. On hearing a celesdai voice. Bhtsma 
advised the Koravas to take to asceticism for wrecking ven* 
geance bn the Pandavas. They therefore proceeded to 
Indragiri. where they came across Bhagavan Vlsvakarma, 
who was cutting wood for the audience-hall of Bhatara 
Caturbhuja. Meanwhile, Bbagavan Vyasa, asking the 
Bandavas to. instruct Dhrtaraitra. retired with his four dis¬ 
ciples to perform austerities. OKrtara^^a and Candari 
were highly honoured by the Pandavas. though Bhima 
demurred in showing respects to them. Dhrtarastra. how* 
ever, took instructions from Dharmmavarnsa or Yudhi$(hira, 
his nephew, who stated that his knowledge was derived 
from Prameivara. Vifj5,u, Brahma. Mahadeva, Dharmmaraja 
and others. Dhftaraspa wanted to be enlightened about 
the philosophy of Tripurusa and the three numbers and 

1 T. 6, T. Pigsaud, Z)« Tontu Pcn(;0ekraA, 1924, pp. 3:20-337. 
Joynboll, S^piA. Cci. Jav. cn Mad. Eu., <11. II, p. 176, CW. 4266; 
Jiijdraotn T.L.VE., dl. 72, rp. 40lff, 

2 If the transcription of Dr. Pigeaud is correct, the some name 
has beea differently spelt id rarioos parts oi tbe work. 
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desired a solution of the mysteries of the world. After 
4hat. he esked about the causes of flood and the origin of 
Mahameru—the mountain that was so much honoured by 
gods and men. Dharmmavaspsa stated that the Mahameru 
was the Manik Asta^na, in its source was to be found 
.om^ta and it rested on the Kurmaiaja. It was also main* 
tained by Nantaboga, whose body was inlaid with gold 
and the upper part was decked with jewels. Dharmcna- 
•varpSa described how this Mahameru or Sampora was 
brought over to Java. The author then narrates how 
murder originated with the assassination of Arjunaffabahu 
and Bhagavan Bhfgu. Dhftarastra wanted to be enlight* 
ened about the systems of asceticism and his nephew oflered 
instructions on j/ogc and the various csanos. Astaga. Dina 
and Yajna were also succinctly summed up with the re* 
mark that the last included devayajfiA, bhuta^. 

manusa*. pitr*. asvaveda* and the iivajit^. DhrtarafUa 
ihen asked why the heads of Brahma have been described 
as four by some and five by others* Dharmmavaipsa 
answered that he had origirxally five heads hut later on 
they shrank into four. Dhrtarastra asked again why Brahma 
was called Caturmukha, though he had really five heads. 
The author proceeds to narrate the story of Huma (Uma), 
who. on being embraced by a cow-herd, was transformed 
into Durga. 

After the period of coaching was over. Dhrtaxa^tra and 
Devi Candar? wanted to set out for ^atasrhga. Led by 
Kfpa. they came to Bhagavan RSmaparaiu and his pupil 
Katravan. There they were entertained with food procured 
from Menakaglri. After relating to Ramaparalu his in¬ 
tention to emulate the example of Pa^dtSi Dhrtara^tra dis¬ 
tributed his ornaments among the /s:s and. putting on 
bark, took shelter in the tiger-hole of the ^tasrnga. 

Meanwhile. Devavrata and the Koravas came to 
Mahendragiri. After being entertained by Ramaparasur 
they enquired about the best places for performing penances 
.and sought instruction on Pharma. Bhifma. Dropa and 
.^alya meanwhile distributed their ornaments, put on bark 
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and repaired to Caod<i<7iadana. Among other heroes of 
the' Bharata war. Driyodana* ^akunii Karoa, Dursasana 
and Bhagadato took instructions from Raraapaiesu, who 
des»ibed how India was compelled Co take the help of 
Vifiiu against some demons, oU-, Mall. Hemali and Sumali. 
VifQU killed the Hrst two with his ca^ra or wheel, but the 
last hed to Bhatuna. The author then propounds the view 
that gods became beautiful by catching a reflex from the 
beaming forms of Vi^nu and dri. Bhatara Guru became 
envious of the beauty of and assumed the form of Kala. 
drr thereupon fled to the earth and sought shelter with 
merchants. Duryodhana then asked about the best place 
for conducting iapas ; for Bhatara Brahma had asked Kim 
Co wreck vengeance on the Pandavas. Karna also wanted 
to be enlightened about the hongk<iros. In reply Ramaparasu 
referred to the pinca, sapta and astakahangkaxa-mantra. 
After putting some mere questions as to why men honour 
animals, the number of islands and the depth of the sea 

-Kama, Duryodhana. Bhagadata. iakuni and Durlana 

went to perform i<ipa$. At last Brahma appeared and 
Duryodhana asked the boon of killing the Pandavas. 
Brahma replied that they could not be killed. But they 
would be humbled by the candalos. Dusasana also 
received the same answer from &va, who appeared with 
three eyes and four arms. Asked about the different loi^as. 
Adirya, who came later on, replied that they were the 
Janaloka, Narakaloka, Dabyaloka. Bhubloka. Sasvaigaloka. 
VisQuloka and ^unyaloka. Among the Netberworlds, 
Aditya referred to Ra^atala, Mahitala and Sutala. 

' It will appear from the above review that the work is 
a hybrid composition consisting of different elements. It 
draws some materials from the Epics and the cosmogonicai 
sections of Old-Javanese literature. The .Jdfpurfij^a ,and 
the Tonfa Panggeioran furnish the episodes of ftrfha 
and amrte. which find place In this work. The 
heroes of the Kuru-Pa^ava wax. however, have been 
portr^ed here in an .original light. Similarly, the beauty of 
of which we .hear so much, not only enchanted RaKvana, 
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of the S«f«t Kai^^a hut al®o »ome figure$ of the Manik 
Maya. The story of the HarUraya has also been suggested 
here, though some of the names have been eorrupted. The 
problems regarding the number of heads of Brahma are 
discussed in the pages of this work as well as in the Tanlu 
Panggelcran. Some new gods also appear in this work> 
The book further furnishes a Ust of the parvans of the 
Mahabhatala, but it serves no useful purpose, because in 
the list we not only find the name of the Agastyaparoa 
but also the Uttcrakbary^o- Some Kramadorms and 
interjections have been used in the Kofcodircmo and the 
Kunjarai^aTj^a, and It is possible that these works were 
composed in the fourteenth century A. D. The fCoraoafrcma 
has also a f^iJung recension.^ 

Let us next consider the an Old-Javanese 

poem based on some of the last books oithe Mehabharata. 
•Dr. Van der Tuuk^ says that the work is based on the Ust 
four parvans of the Mahabharata. Dr. Juynboll*' rightly 
objects to the view on the ground that the author has not 
handled the Svaigarohanaparvan In his work. The first 
four cantos* of this book axe based on the Airamavass' 
parvan, while the following twenty draw their main 
inspiration from the Mosalaparvan. The PrasthSnika- 
parvan has bean utilised in cantos XXV-XXXIV- The 
.author has mentioned his source in the tenth strophe of the 
thirty-fourth song, which also gives the name of the work. 
It has also a prose>recension. As is to be expected. de$crip> 
tions of natural scenery in the poetical recension are 
more elaborate than in the Old’Javanese prose-works of 
the Mahflhharatc. Cod. 4258 of this work ends with some 
.Sanskrit formuUs in honour of Ganesa artd Sarasvat:. 


1 Juynbolh Suppf, Cat. Ja®. tn Mail, S«, dl. I, p, 285. 

3 Vol, H, p. 90; J.lt.A.8., New $eriu, XI12, 
p. 49. 

8 Vide, Svppl. Oat. Jav. an Mad. Bts., dl. I, p. 1S5. 

4 Jfijdrooejt f- L. VK., 6tb Series VT, 1899, pp^ 214-237. 


8M THS S/AHADHSPATA-CYCXE OF STORIES 

Properly epeakmg, this hook brings us to the close of 
our studios on the MahahhSrata’Cycle of stories in J&va 
and Ball. From the tenth century of the Christian era to* 
the fall of Majapabit c. 147$ A. D.. the Mahohhorafo 
exerted a pronounced inBuence on tbe minds of the Kawi 
writers. The wealth of materials in the MahShhSrata 
is as varied as it is interesting and this has been greatly 
responsible for its popularity. Indeed, the Mohobhoraio, 
the Ramayat^a, the Bharaiaguddha and the 8homaikaoi/o 
were so popular that some of the prominent figures in the 
above works were allegorically interpreted in the composi' 
tions called Prastati ning and Wayangan.^ 

From the fall of Malapahit to die present time, there has. 
not been any similar activity in the domain of literature. 
Artificiality In literature deepens during this period and an 
epoch of transladon from the fCau>(-works lengthens the 
shadows of the coming decline. Though some activities 
are noticeable under the Jasa di Puras in the beginning of 
the last century* they are not on a par with the works o£ 
their classical forefathers. Indeed, the five centuries, 
oiz., c. 900-1400 ^aka. fern, an epoch by if self, 
which is in refreshing contrast to the preceding 
and following periods of Indo-Javanese history. This classical 
period of Indo'Javanese literature has been what the 
Augustan Age has been In the Roman and the Periclean Age 
In the Creek history. Of these two, the Augustan Age forma 
a closer parallel. For just as the Roman literature of this 
period was overwhelmed by Greek thought and philosophy, 
so the literature of java and Bali bears the permanent 
stamp of the Indian genius that made a cultural conquest of 
the lands that * 'wind and twine about the equator like a 
chaplet of emeralds”. 


1 Juyolwll, Cat. Jat. eft Hie,, dl. U, p. 2SC. 

2 S6d. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE EPIC LITERATUAE AND WAYANG STORIES 

TKe tttm Wayang literally means 'shadow/ It 
derived from the root Yang, to which the prefix wa has 
heen added. In modern Javanese, the prefix loa has no 
function and. therefore. Dr. Hazeu postulates that the 
word is very old and partains to a time when the above 
prefix had some significance.^ The term corresponds to 
the Sanskrit Cfioiiono^o^a. a literary genre that has found 
no welcome place in Sanskrit Dramaturgy, Though there 
are at least seven Indian works belonging to this category, 
the earliest of them. oiz.. the Dutangada of Subha^a.^ has 
to be placed, according to its prasIdvanlS or prologue, in 
the reign of Tribhuvanapaladeva. a Calukya king of Ar)hi- 
IvSd (1242'1243 A. D). PischeP has succeeded in offering 
the true interpretation of the ChoySnafalta. It appears that 
the Sanskrit Ch ay on Is the analogue of the Javanese 

Weyang Purva- In the present chapter we shall try to 
determine their mutual connexion. It will also be our 
endeavour to discuss the inHuence of Sanskrit Epics on the 
Wayang literature of Java and Bali. It is noteworthy* 

* however, that we do not find anything in Indonesia corres¬ 
ponding to the modern conceptions of the 'drama.* 

The Javanese shows may be classified under seven 
categories: (I) The Wayang Porua, in which leather* 
puppets project their shadows on a canvas, which is techni> 
cally called Kelir ; (2) The Wayang Gedog. which is diffe* 
rentlated from the rest by the repertoire : (3) the Wayang^ 

1 G. A. J. Hsssu. ‘TU'tilragi iot (fe Kcunis 9<in hei JuvaonttH 
toonrei,' 1897, pp. 150-21. 

2 .1. 0. 8.. Vol. XSXII, pp. 58-a3. 

3 Pisebsl, Das SehaHenipirl, in ffrYsnAfiabcr. 

Prfusf. AW, (J. 1900, pp. 482-502. 
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or it) which flat woodea puppets are repre> 

sented; (4) The Wcyang Colti^. in which clothed round 
puppets are shwon : (5) The Topen;, which is demonstra* 
ted by masked persona ; (6) The V/ayang W^ng, in which 
actors are not masked and they themselves speak : (7) The 
WayangBehir, in which plates portraying various scenes 
are unfolded* 

Let us lake up the Purt)a. which is probably 

the oldest of the seven groups described above. The term 
Puri>a is generally believed to be derived from the Porigan 
of the MahShhSrala, which lent its enormous resources to 
the Wayang literature of the Archipelago. Shadows of 
fantastic and monstrous hgures^ are profected on a canvas 
usually with a red border and this Is s&etched out on a 
wooden frame called Panggung. Behind the canvas hangs 
a brassdamp* whi(h ja technically called Biencong. Under 
it sits the whose functions ate wider than those 

of the Sutrodhoro of Sanskrit dramas. Oose to hbn stands 
an oblong four-sided chest called /Cofok* which contains 
accessories of shadow-plays, such as. weapons, horses, 
etc. When the ^elang raises mimic battle'Criea, he strikes 
two or three metal plates (kepra^, ^epyak or k^crek). 
attached to the chest. In Kis left hand, he holds a hammer 
of wood or a horn (tobuh keprak or cempalo) to guide 
the musician sitting behind him. When the shadows are 
projected on the canvas, the ^aiang speaks in the rd/e 
of persons, whom the shadows and puppets represent. He 
also recites some descriptions and suluks ; the latter is ap- 
parently a corruption of the Sanskrit ‘sloka.* Dr. Stutter- 
helm^ supposes that the Old-Javanese RemSya^a was the 
fountain-head of these sO'called suluks* As people became 
less accustomed to the Kot^i-speech, these suluks were 

1 KeproductioB« oi tbsm ssay bs ssaa in J, Eats, Bet JovoonscAs 
toonetl; also Heitdslifiireft van hH ssrrte conyres soar 4e Taal^, 
J^</m6n VolkeTfkitnde tan Joco, 1919, Abracht * Co., Weltevrsdsn, 
1921, stc. 

2 m>na-tegenden vrui Atmo-relis/s in In^oneslsn, p, 66. 
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probably roiaapplied to Koroes and beiolnes appearing 
in variouj When giants appeared on the scene* 

su^ui^s from the RomSya^o were readily cited whether 
they were appropriate to the occasion on not«^ The 
in such cases, modulated his voice according to various 
characters of the drama. ^ At present the arrangement of 
seats is that men sit by the side of the dcfong. They are. 
therefore, In a position to see both tbe puppets as well as 
the shadows they throw. Women, on the other hand, sit 
opposite the canvas, and accordingly they see nothing 
but shadows. Even now in BaU. Lombok and W. Java, 
men and women sit together before the canvas.^ 

Let us now trace the antiquity of the institution from 
early times. In an inscription of 762 <^ka (640 A. D.), we 
hnd the words/uru bonjol. L,aTinggit and Ahanjol and they 
may doubtfully be connected with shadow-plays. Accor¬ 
ding to Dr. Kern, the word /uru barofa occurring in an 
inscription of 762 ^ka (860 A. D.)» may signify Wayang- 
player or 4<^lang, Prof. Vreede says that the beginning 
of tbe Balinese Brahmat^^apura^a shows tbe influence of 
Wayang'Sbows. The first definite reference, which can 
be dated with some certainty, occurs in the Arjunauioaha- 
kaJcawtn. a work composed in the reign of Alrlangga in 
the beginning of the eleventh century A. D. Doubts may 
be entertained regarding references in earlier inscriptions, 
but the work under review explicitly states 

*’Haa5nonfon ringgit manangU oscAtel muda hi^epan’**. 
i.e.. It is like some one who sees the Wayang and ere 
long begins to weep. 

Similarly, the Rdmayanc of Yo^svara (24/112). the 
Sumanosdnfo^o (27). the Vftt<i$an<aya (Str. 93). the Bharaia- 

1 H. H. Juynboll, Bet Jnpitantche iooneel, pp. 29^. 

y Serrurier, Ve Poerwu, ceac UtidU, 189^ 

pp. 05-06, 106-112; Hsssu. cp, cit., pp. 7-0. 

8 Bnevf^opaedie van Ned6Tiand4ch OostJnditf Vol. lY, 

2a<] sd., pp, 305-886. 

4 X'ide, Siidregen T. L. VS., dl, 82, 1926, p. 200) Aiiwtamtdfia, 

5/9. 
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yuc^cf^a (St7. 664) and the 7onfu Pan^je/aran (34)^ suggest 
the prevalence of shadow-plays. The Old-Javanese Rama- 
cijoya (7/12) also betrays ttaces of the same. A copper 
plate of 1056 A. D., discovered in the island of Ball, also 
speaks of Aringgit or Wayang. 

It would appear from the above references that shadow- 
plays were current in Java in the first half of the eleventh 
century A. D> Indeed, these became so popular in the 
following century that poets began to borrow comparisons 
from shadow-plays. Thus. Mpu Tanakung wrote in the 
Vfttosancoya* 

*‘Mountain 8 produced the impression as if their trees 
were puppet-figures ; the fine transparent mist was. as it 
were, the eanvas j the hollow bamboos through which the 
wind passed ^vere. as it were, the soft murmuring iu^un- 
gens ; the warbling of quails, which was Kaimoniously 
relieved by the soft echo of stags, was. as it were, the 
Sorons : the tunes of lovely peacocks yielded the Madiaka- 
song” 

Shadow-plays were so old at the time of the present 
Tontu Panggclaran’^ that people eager to offer an 
explanation of their origin connected them with the visit of 
gods. From the survey we have made above, it would 
appear that shadow-plays existed in the beginning of the 
11th century A. D, and that orchestra was used in Wayang* 
plays of the mid-twelfth century. According to Dr, Hazeu. 
the m u s ic al mstruments of this time consisted of tudung. 
sofon. iitomano^. etc. In the Wayang Pawa, musicians 
play with Camelan SaUndro. while Cameian Pilog is 
customarily used in the Wayang Gedog. Some scholars 
think that die Salindrc-scaU is derived from Bengal, hut the 
point is contested by others.^ 

1 Cod. 2212 Warn. Leg. 

2 Kero, Terspreide Ge4<hrifieif, Vol. IX, pp. 12, 174. 

8 Pigsaod, 2>e Tcn«a Fanoo^hrQjr, 1924, p. 170. 

4 J. Eonst and C. J. A. Kuost van Wsly, D$ van 

3iali, 1925, pp. 170-175; SUdTOuen T. t. VK., dl. 99, 1932. pp. IIO-IW- 
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Dr. Hazeu^ thought that these shadow*plays were 
indigenous in Java long before 950 ^ka (1026 A. D.) and 
they were even possibly known c. 800 6aka, if not earlier* 
Dr. Brandes aimilarly surmised that Wayang-plays could be 
placed at about 776 A. D. The main arguments for their 
view are that the termini technic/ of shadow-plays are very 
old and unless we push back the date of these shows to 
c. 800 A. D.. we cannot satisfactorily explain the technical 
terms. These remarks are partially corroborated by the 
original character of Wayang'shows and by the signjhcance 
attached to the problems of 5emar and his two sons. It has 
been suggested^ that the dclang was originally a priest, who 
offered worship to spirits represented by puppet'shadows 
cast on the curtain. Indeed, before the scene opens, the 
dalcng presents offerings to the spirits and this is technically 
known as Sajen> The burning of frankincense Is also of 
primary importance in the beginning of the play. It has to 
be noted again that these shows are demonstrated at night, 
preferably a dark night, when spirits move about the earth 
in a care*free fashion.’^ These plays serve as a means of 
contact between the living and the dead. With the evolu* 
tion of finer thoughts and artr these moving shadows of spirits 
were transformed into fantastic Wayang-hguies. which 
matched the uncouthness and un-manliness of hovering 
spirits. Bven now they have no slmilaiity with men. 
Peoples of the Archipelago believe that these spirits can do 
much benefit to human beings if they will and therefore the 
ehows are frequently arranged for curing various diseases. 
Dr. Hazeu says* that shadow-plays were originally displayed 
by the head of the family : but In course of time 
the duty devolved on a class of people, who became 
known as dolang. The details furnished above would 
become meaningless if we dp not assume the origin of 


1 Op, eil., pp, 16-18. 

^ Hereu, op, rit.. pp. SS-24, d$>-67. 

8 Day-reprossntatioDS of ills are fen* aud far betireen. 

4 Op, cH,, p- 46. 
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ahadow'plays f/om the worship of the dead.^ Theae two 
stages in the evolution of Wayang-play must have required 
at least 200 years, if not more. As the ^rjunooioaha was 
composed in the beginning of the lldi century A. D,. its 
early history has to be referred to c. 600 A. D. According 
to Dr. Hosem Djajadiningrat,* the Wayang Puroa developed 
when Saivism was the predominant religion in Java. This 
time would naturally fall after 732 A. D. it has been 
suggested again that Semar and his two sons Petruk and 
Nalagareng were the heroes of (he Javanese stage before they 
were relegated to the present degraded position of adherents 
of the Indian Epic heroes, in assuming such a state of 
things, we have to presuppose the conflict of (ndo-Javanese 
art-techniques and the wide prevalence of knowledge of the 
main Epic characters of indie. As the RSmSyatja was 
well-known In the ninth century A. D., Semar and his 
two sons are supposed to have ruled the stage before that 
time, it Is diflicuJt now to explain their position in regard 
to the spiril-worship. If shadow-plays originated form 
the above cult, 5emar and his sons must have been 
essential factors in the conduct of the service. Otherwise 
they could have been easily pushed o^ from the history of 
the Javanese stage. A coniecture has been put forward 
that they represent Old-Javanese forefathers In the spirit- 
worship and the case of Naiada has been taken Co Illustrate 
how a god could be transformed Into a clown. 

Now the problem is. from which country was this shadow 
play obtained ? Is it of indigenous growth, or does It 
point to exotic influence ? Shadow-plays or similar shows 
were known in India, China, Cambodia, Siam, Malay penin¬ 
sula. Java, Bah and even in the far-flung Turkey.® If they 

1 According to the communicatioB ol lUden Mss Utaja to Dr. 
Hassu, some iManga, before the beginoing of the eW, crawl into s 
corersd eneJosurs, where «iey are supposed to receive inspiration from 
the spirits. 

2 Eosein Djajadiningrat, CritiicAe Beschottwao eon de Sadjamh 
Sonttit, p. 374, insteJling ng, 28. 

S Of. Tbs Turkish oatoplfg. 
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are not the invention of the Javanese peoples, we shall have 
to trace their origin to those countries which bad cultural 
contact with Java before the I Ith century A. D. Excepting 
Turkey, all the above'mentioncd countries can claim that 
honour. It will he our endeavour to consider this question 
on its intrinsic merit. Let ua take the case of India. 
Nllskaotha in his commentary on Rupopajivanarji of the 
MahahhSrata^ iOriitt : *'Rupopajioanarn 

prasiddhon^. yatra su^?mooastram vyavadhaya 
carmumayairdharai rajdmatySdinanx carya pradariyate/' 
Though details are lacking, it seems to he a prototype of the 
Javanese W'cyang-play, because^ we find here both the 
canvas as well as the leathern puppets. It is noteworthy, 
however, that shadow*plays are called Wayang in Java : m 
India, they were known as Jalama^t^opik^ and Rupopo' 
iioana. Though this reference is earlier than the earliest 
reference in Javanese literature and inslriptionSi it is not 
possible to draw the conclusion that Java obtained her 
shadow'pUys from India. Because, the peoples of that 
island, who Indianised everything in the classical period of 
their history, in this instance only have shunried the termini 
feehnici of Indian dramaturgy for their stage. It is also a 
noticeable fact that while shadow«pleys are not popular in 
India, they have kept alive the culture of classical Java. For 
the above reasons, again, we think that India did not borrow 
from Java ; the termini technici of her shadow-plays are 
purely Sanskritic and not Javanese.* With extant materials, 
it is premature to theorise on their common origin. 

Let us now consider if these shadew'plays were 
transmitted by the Chinese peoples to Indonesia. According 
to Prof. Schlegel,^ they were prevalent in China during the 
reign of Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty (MO-66 B- C.). But 
in the present state of our knowledge there is no single 

1 XU, CCXCV. 5. 

2 Cf. Enciiclovofdie van ede'>iatid4ch Ooit^lndie, VoL IV, 2nd 
ed., p. 396. The writer tbinlrs witbouS say sdsquste reasoa tbst India 
borrowed this show from Jsm. 

3 Quoted br Ho»u, op. eit., p. 27. 
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eridcnce to connect the two institutions. A$ a matter of 
fact, the important technical terms deviate surprisingly. 
Besides, these shadow-plays, known as in China, 

were not even popular there. When Fa-hian visited java- 
Sumatra in 414 A. D., he did not find any Chinese there. 
As a matter of fact. Chinese infiuence does not appear to be 
of sufficient importance before the 13th century A. D.. 
particularly before the time of Kublai Khan.^ It is not 
probable, therefore, that Javanese Wayang-plays should owe 
their origin to Chinese sources. Far stronger are the reasona 
to doubt the indebtedness of Java to Siam and Cambodia. 
Some scholars are of opinion that Javanese influence is 
greater on the dramaturgy of Siam and Cambodia than the 
reverse proposition. The word lokon, for example, is 
specifically Javanese and not Siamese, though it has made 
its way into the language of Siam. Similarly, Panji, known 
as/ftoo in Siamese stages, is one of the most important 
figures in Wayang-shows of Java. According to Brandes,* 
these Panji-stories travelled to Siam and Cambodia from 
the island of Java. Because, proper names and geogra- 
phical names in the Panji-romances of Siam and Cambodia® 
find their explanation from Java. The names of Koripan, 
Daha. GndaraorCindaravati, amongst others, are illustrations 
of the above. Dr- Hazeu concludes therefore that the shadow- 
plays are “wholly Javanese and nothing but Javanese.’* 

The Javanese term /a^n, which is derived from the 
root la^u, roughly corresponds to the Creek word ’drama’*. 
All lemons are treated according to fixed roles, enunciated 
in the Ugerpsi^alangan or Fundamental rules for the guidance 
of ^olangs.* All sub-divisions have particular technical 

1 Vj<te Groanverdt, Notu on. ihe'3Ju!.iv Arrhipelcoo and Uaiacca. 
p. 20 B. 

2 'Tiidtehr-ft l\ I. T. L. VK., dl. XXXII. p. 426. 

3 Of. aioura, Lt lioyafiMe dv CatnhoiUje, t. 11, i^, 444468; cf, 

sIsoF, W. K. MUIlor, .YjV.fflsaisjAe Supple- 

ntni to JnietifationoUi Anhio fUr EthnoaraphU, Vn. 

4 Per <I«Ui)s virfr, TintveloPQtdie Van S(d€riandtch Oott-Indit, 
Vol, IV, 2ii<J ed., pp. 398 ff. 
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names, oiz.. suJu^ (recitation), ^occpcn (conversation), 
pencntan; (cKaUeng:e]. prencsan (language of love), hanolan 
Gesting) and so forth. Bonoion Is also referred to in inscrlp' 
cions. It is here that we find Semsi and hts two eons with 
their stock of wits at full play. In the island of Bali, which 
borrowed the Wayang from Java, the r5/e of these three 
clowns have been assumed by Bungut Swah, Mredah, 
Senguc. Cede Bahag. Twalen, Togok, Breta Abang'disin 
.Setra, Pengakan'rioman and Babadudan or Babangudan. 

In the evolution of Javanese Wayang literature, sis 
different factors are noticeable 

(I} The worship of forefathers or spirits, 

(2) The dramatisation of original Epic heroes, 

(3) The confusion of Mal-Polyneslan myths with 

Indian ones, 

(4) The loss of knowledge in* the old language 

of Java and in the Epic lore of India, 
synchronizing with MusUm influence which 
brought about a certain amount of confu¬ 
sion, 

(5) The influence of oral (uyayang) and written 

(iaiang) tradition on each other.' 

(6) The influence of the people and the time-spirit. 

Now, when this Wayang literature of Java is considered 

in respect of its subject matter, it divides itself into several 
well-defined groups, pcs. 

(i) The Indian Epic cycle ; (2) the Damar Wulan cycle ; 
(3) the Panji-cycle and (4) the Amir Hamza cycle. For our 
piirpose. it is necessary to review this Wayang-Hcerature 
in its relation to the Indian Epic cycle. When analysed, this 
is distributed over four well-defined groups^ : — 

1 Tijdtekriff V.I.T. L. VA*., dj, SXXll, pp. 8Wff} Ed. Braudes. 
I'nniniicfi m X’crJtuntl. JUit, (UttooU, dl. XLIX, 1SB7, j»p. 209-211; 
Hosein Djsiadlaingrftt, op, df., p. 301; Hsaeu, Oud en iVieute nit 
tit Javaarttcho LtHerkvnff*, 1921, pp. 5-6. 

2 J. Eats, Het toone^t, p, C5. 
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(!) Early Hisiory and Mythology : 

Stori«9 of gods demons. A substantial 
l>orlion of them is based upon the Adipar- 
van of the MahSbhSrala. 

(2) The RamO’Cycle of aioriei : 

The ultimate source of these stories is the 
Rdmayarfa, though they are primarily 
based upon the 5erat Kendo ond the Remo 
Kchnj—the counterparts of the Malay 

(3) The Afiana’sahatra’Oahu cycle of stories : 

These stories are based upon some persona* 
Jities from the Rama-saga. 

(4) The Par?4<^oa"cycle of stories ; 

These stories ate based upon the Mohd* 
hharata. Some figures of the RamSpono have 
also been mixed up with this Pai^dava’cycle, 
For example. Hanuman figures as a brother 
of Vfkodara in a Pai^d^va lakon. viz.. 
Gho^oti^eca daup ^oliion Devi Pregivo. 

The Woyang Purua deals with the stories relating 
to the earliest times of Javanese history. These consist 
not only of Old-Javanese or pure Mai-Polynesian 
myths but also of Indian myths which have been worked 
up into the lakons. We may refer the lakons H^ofu 
gunung' and Jamar dipa* to the first category. The 
Utter lakon has been bonowed from the Monii^ Moya, 
to which also belongs the lakon Mengu^uhon. Under the 
same category possibly comes 'the lakon Muroe^oio or 
Purvaikola. since this show was intended to ward ofi harm 
and redeem the sorrows of alHicted persons.^ The Tontu 
Panggelaran has also exercised its influence on some 
sketches. The lakon Miniaraga, on the other hand. Is based 

1 No. I. God., 1P79 Leg. Wsm. 

2 Ho. ise, God., 1979 Lsg. Wain. 

9 iSnniclopaeSU van Nfdtrlandteh OesUMU, Tol. IV, 
sd., p. Sd7. 
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the Mahabharata. and it describes the subject of Atjuna s 
marriage with Subadra (Subhadri), which is the theme of the 
Parihayaina mentioned by Winter- Nearly related to it is 
the Lakire Ghafoikoca, which narrates the birth of that 
epic-hero. Indeed ► a large number of lakons has been 
borrowed from various sections of the Mohdbharota. Kein^ 
has shown that the lakon Ohong-obongan hale si galagala 
is based upon the/atugrhaparua of the Adiparvan. though 
the latter portion of the lakon. according to Dr. JuynboU.^ 
reminds one of the N^rltaparvan. Dr. Hazeu has also 
referred the lakon Pclasara (Paraiara) to relevant por¬ 
tions of the Adiparvan. Similarly, the lakon .4nmba draws 
its main Inspiration from the Hi^imbovadhaparoan of the 
Mahahharaia (Adi) and from the HarioarriSam-^ The lakon 
Paci^u is known to us through the edition of Roorda* and 
the translation of Van der Vliet-^ We should like to o^er 
a short summary of this lakon to illustrate the general 
characteristics of Javanese Wayang stories. The dramatis 
parsonoa of this lakon are 


fCunti-boja 
Basudeva ) 

... King of Ma n dura. 

Arya-prabu r 
Ugrasena J 

... His sons. 

ICunti Nalavrata 

... His daughter. married to 
PiO^u. 

Patah 

... Her younger sister, married 
to Yamavidufa. 

Mandrapati 

... Kiog of Mandaraka. 

Naraaoma 

• His son. married to SatyavatT- 

Madrin 

>•. Her daughter. 

Abiasa 

... King of Hastina. 

Ambiliki 

• •• His vrtfe« 


1 Ksm, VfTtpreide Owhrifitn, dl. 5, p. 163, 

2 Btjdraijen T. L. VK., 1866, p. 96. 

3 biidrcfftn T. L. VX., 6tli S«rie» VI, pp. 333-388. 

4 I'afMn/, Pandu nv Barfrtj Paiiji, pp. lU-201, 

6 JfO'drai/eH T. T,. f'X,, 4th 6sri«s III, 1879, pp. 273-329. 
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Destarata ^ 

PStj^ r • • • Their «oos. 

Yamavidura ) 


Raden Angendara ... 
Devi Angendati 
GaAgaspati ... 

Narada 

Tofog 


Prince Cendarideaa. 

Hi$ aiater. married to Destarata. 
Younger brother of Mandra* 
pad. father of Satyavati. 
Messenger of gods. 

Ponsi^eoon of Narasoma. 


Semar ^ 

Petruk 1 ^ Attendants of Pandu. 

NaUgareng > ^ 

The legend belongs to the Pan^ava-cycle of stories 

from the Mahabhorato. The main interest of the story 
centres round three persons, vit.* Palasara (Paraiara). 
Abiasa (Vyasa) and PSndu-^grandfather. son and grand’ 
son’’’whose activities form the nucleus of the Wayang story. 
Of these three characters. Pan^u is the title-hero and his 
chivalrous career has lent an additional charm to the main 
course of the story, which, for the sake of convenience 
may be divided into four sections. 

The hrst section begins with an account of Oevj Kunti 
(Devi Kuntt). daughter of Kunti Boja. king of Mandura. 
Abducted by two monsters. Awah Muka and Ari Muka. 
she was saved by the intervendon of the Sun-god. who, 
enchanted by the loveliness of the princess, had amours 
with her. As the monsters had made the grim determlna- 
don of forcibly taking her away, the Sun-god challenged 
them to fight out the issue. Laxirels graced the Sun*god. 
whose victory relieved the anxiety of Devi Kunti. The 
first section of this story, therefore, contains the germe of 
medieval romance^an enchanting princess, a toumamenC. 
gallery of fighters, etc. The monsters, who temporarily 
disappeared from the scene, re-appeared at the Soayarnvara 
of Devi Kunti. 

The second section presents to us the younger brother 
•of Kund boja named Cangaspati. who had a demoniac 
iigure. He passed the gloomy hours of his life in a secluded 
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monastery with his beautiful daughter, named Satyavati. 
Uke many a heroine of Bengali folk-tale#. Satyavati saw 
in her dream a stalwart knight-errant, with whom she fell 
in love. GaAgaspati, her father, went out to discover this 
unknown hero and returned with Narasoma. who was 
banished by his father, king of Mandaraka. • for refusing to 
marry. Narasoma was utterly amazed to see the loveliness 
of this maiden. He said, however, that he could not marry 
the daughter of a person who was more of a monster than 
a man. So willingly. Gafigaspad allowed himself to be 
killed in cold blood ; after this the hero and the heroine 
.began to live together. At this stage. Narasoma was re¬ 
called to the court of his father, but he was again exiled 
on account of the murder he had committed previously- 
He then proceeded towards Mandura in order to present 
himself at the Si^etyofiivara of ICunti mentssncd above. He 
was followed by his sister. 

The scene of the third section opens in the kingdom 
of Asdna (Hastina). where Abiasa was the ruling chief. 
He had three sons, viz., Destaiata. Papd^ And Yamavidura, 
'of whom the hrst was blind and the last was a cripple. 
Their father Ahiasa was anxious to see them married and, 
.as Pan4u had the best chance of getting a wife, he was sent 
to the Suoj/arpuara of Mandura. Hi# father also proceeded 
thither in an aerial car. After their arrival in Mandura. 
.they found that the Svayamvara was over and Narasoma. 
with the help of some charms, had overcome the two giants. 
Awah Muka and Ari Muka.' Being pressed by Abiasa. the 
king of Mandura arranged a combat between Pau<ju and 
Narasoma. Narasoma used some charms. Tire young 
Paudu. on the other hand, used his Mrlasanjivarii arrow and 
came off victorious. Narasoma's sister was now given over 
.to the victor. He came with Kund to his own capital, As- 
.tina. where she became the mother of the Paudavas. Kun- 
.ti's sister Patah was also in the train of the ladies, who 
were proceeding to the capital of Papdu* 

The last episode that closes this Wayang story is the 
meeting of Paudu with the famous knight-errant Ahgendara,' 
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pnnce of Cendarldesa* who was travailing along with 
Ki$ si$t«r Angandan. Aa our hero got the better of the 
prince of Gandaxide$a» the latter was conatrained to give 
KU sister to Pa^du, who thus came home with four prin> 
ccMes, Kunti, Patah, Madxin (slater of Narasoma) 
and Ahgendarj. He gave his blind eldest brother the liberty 
of selecting one of these girls and his choice fell on the last. 
Yamavidura selected Patah, and the remaining fell to the 
share of Pa^dtt* The Wayang-story says that Destarata had 
150 sons by Attgendarl. the princess of Gendaridesa. 

There axe also some lakons based on the Rameyeoo. Dr. 
JuynbolP has discussed a few of them with some valuable 
results. A comparison of the Rama saweg wonten ing 
Mantildireja, for example, with Javanese and Malay texts 
has enabled him to slate that the source of this lakon is the 
Pome Keiinf. The story of this work begins after the roar- 
riage of Rim a. The5<ory of Legaiama similarly gives an 
account of the earlier history of Sugrlva and Suvali, while the 
l^mbu 9ura ing negara gaoa describes the episode 

of the buffalo. The Rama Tambaf^, Hanuman Duia, Rama 
Gandrung and the also belong to Wayang-stories of 

the Rams'Cycle. Among other lakons. we hnd the Lohire 
Dosomu^a. which describes earlier history and the birth of 
Oasamuka.” ue., Ravana. Nearly related to it is the 
Lahirs Indrajii, which narrates how Dasamuka forcibly 
abducted a oidadari from Indrs and how she bore him a son 
named Indrajit. Similarly, the lakon Dasomu^o tapatarv 
describes bow tbe pseudo-Mandudarl was surrendered to 
Dasamuka. Here she is known as Devi Rago. The story 
of Lokflpala. on the other hand, handles the story of the 
defeat of king Visravana by Dasamuka. The hght of 
Sasrabahu with Dasamuka also forms the kerne! of a lakon. 
Id the Bahang Sumantri, we come across a description of the 
battle between Dasamuka and the brothers of Sasrabahu.^ 

. 1 Sutfroffsft T. L, VK., dl. 54, pp, 60J-685, 

2 This is e^uivslsot to 2)oiafnuiAa. 

8 Por soma of thtae iabou, •ridt Stottorbeim, R4etc4e0snde>» 
vnd Siina’reiitf$ in 2ttdon<tie9, 1224, p, 2S3. 
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Tliere are some other lakons belonging to the Arjuna’daha- 
sravShu-cycls > 

It would appear from the above description that these '' 
lakons are of comparatively modern times and that they 
draw their main inspiration from the later versions of the 
RSmayai^ia, such as the Serat Kar^t^a, the RamaKeling, etc. 
Many lakons are now staged on the occasion of some feasts, 
e. g., the ^tn;i^eh*feast and the Pufsak-pi^^or feast/ Such 
plays are known as Serat ioawa<an (^Tvacan) or uincson. 
Those of comparatively earlier times are known as Serot 
Jtonda ringgit. The Bandung, which falls into this category, 
has been described by Prof- Vreede/ 

With this review we bring our discussion on the main 
Wayang stories of the Indian Epic-cycle to a close. The 
Pa55i» Damar Wulan and the Amir Hamza cycles do 
not, strictly speaking, come within our purview, because, 
their sources have been traced elsewhere. To make the 
picture complete, however, we shall give a brief resume 
of other forms of Javanese Wayang shows, which are only 
partially related to Indian Epic'cycles. 

After the Wayeng Puroa developed a different type of ' 
show, called the Gedog. which, according to Serruiier, 
has to be placed during the palmy days of Majapahit. 
The meaning of the term is not clear. According to some 
scholars, Gedog means ‘horse*, because, Panjl. the hero 
of this show, bears titles which signify 'horse*, c.g.. Kuda 
Wanengpati, Undakan Wasengsari. Inu Jaian, etc. Some 
other explanations have been offered, but they are less 
aadsfactory. Both the Wayang Purva and the Wayang 
Cedog use leather*puppets. whose shadows are proiected 
on the canvas or screen. The hero of the Utter is Raden 
Panji, the prince of Janggala, who is an embodiment of 
beauty and strength. He is particularly beloved of gods 
and women. The love-adventures of this prince with 

1 J^iicytloptudit tan Octt-lndie, Vol. TV, 2zid e<l., 

p. 3&T. 

2 Cal. van de Jav. <r iliod. S 99 ., 1892, p. SOff. 
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Devi Angreni. Cendin Kirana (Seksr Taj: } and other 
princesses, his Rght with all sorts of king:$. particularly the 
kings of the overseas, form the subject of dramas staged 
at the Woyan^ ^ed^g, Here also we find the clowns,. 
Sernar and hU two sons. The dressing of the puppets 
in the Wayang Gi^og. particularly the adornment, is- 
different from that of the W'oyong Pvrva-^ The Vis is 
also used here for the Ihst time. The main difference 
between these two shows is that while the Wai/ang Puroa 
draws its materials mainly from the Indian epics, the iVayong 
Cedog is primarily based upon the Panji^romances. 

The IVayang K^lifik or Karucil is not a shadow-play, but 
a puppet'show. The words are derived from the primary 
roots and c>i. which signify ’'little or tzi£mg.*' And the 
tide is appropriate, because, in the place of fantastic 
shadows cast on the screen, peoples see in these shows only 
little puppets. Thus the name of the show is derived fronv 
the puppets and not. as in (he first two cases, from the 
repeWoire or the subject*matter staged. By making a four* 
sided opening in the middle of the canvas, these puppets are 
shown. Later on, the use of this canvas (Vhr dcdakon) 
was given up altogether. Some scholars are inclined to 
believe that this show originated in the Majapahit period. 
Be that ss it may. the Wayang KeltUk has no religious back* 
ground and. sometimes it continues not only through nights 
but also through days. It has been mentioned in the PaSji 
poem Malat, which cannot be later than c. 1500 A. D.* 
The W'oyong fCehti^ deals wjlh the Domor Wulan cycle. 
Damar Wulan is descended from the groom of the king of 
Majapahit and he is an exact prototype of the other Don 
Juan. oiz.. Panji. The r^Ie of 5eraar and his sons is here 
performed by Sabda Palon and Maya Gengong. two servants 
of Damar Wulan. ‘ In this show, we have the music of 
Gomelon faros miring. 

I «iw»e|ojioedi»s ran IfedericnJteh Oort-Indie, Vol, IV, 2nd ad., 

S Hid. 

S TUdseKri/t V. T. T. L. VK., dl 38, pp. 45M«. 
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The same music is played in the Waycng GoUk> lA 
which round and thick wooden puppets are used. Though 
the lower part of these puppets is covered with iinen, the 
upper part generally remains bare* It has been conjectured 
that this show might be an imitation of the Po-iee-hi of the 
Chinese of South Fuh*kjen.^ It is popular in West Java and 
is based upon the stories of the Indian Epic cycle and the 
Damar Wulan cycle.^ 

In the Wayang Toping, masked persons appear in the 
role of puppets, ft is accompanied by song, dance arid 
music. Tlie show appears to be as old as the shadow-play, 
because, it has not only been explicitly mentioned in the 
Middle-Javanese Panji-romance Molat (2/13). but also its 
existence in early times seems to be testified by the 
JSd'parva. the prose-recension of the Erohmdcrdopur^a. an 
insciiption of 980 5^^, and the A^dgera^dgomc (66/5).^ 
Though Serrurier* has sought to derive the origin of this 
show from India, there is no adequate ground for that 
conjecture. As a matter of fact, such sho>vs were current 
among various primitive tribes, who had no contact with one 
another. This show Is partly connected with religion, 
particularly with the performance of funeral rites. In this 
show, it is customary to play with Gamelan Sal^ndro. 
When the number of masks was Increased to 27, actors 
introduced in the show the Story of Jako Semawung>^ A 
second story, oia., fak<t Bluxoo'' was Introduced at the time 
of the foundation of Mataram. when the number of masks 
was increased to 40. Two other stories called Jai^a Penjaring 

1 ftucvrloyirdic rnw Ntderlaiidarlt Oott-htdic, Vol. IV, grid ed... 
P 400- 

2 Juyoboll, (Uiifiloi/Nt w?i 'fi Iti/Ip* Pifi»eoniphiscft vtNisum, dl- 
Sm (I01S), pp. 177-203. 

3 Unrydopaedie ran VrdcrlnnSsrh OoiUIndte, Vol. IV, 2n(J sd,, 
p. 401. 

4 Ynatchrtff V. 2. r. //, VE., 1373, Tl, p. 5. 

6 Infcmatin/in'r/i nrrhip fiir Eihnogmphit, Vol. XIV, pp. 50-53. 

G Ibid,, pp. 63-65. 
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»nd Kudo Nar9i>ahia were introduced in 1660 A. D. 
and 1749 A. D. respectively.^ Panji is the hero of this 
show. 

The Wayang Wong neatly corresponds to the drama of 
our own tiroes. It developed in the middle of the 16th 
century A. D. under the auspices of Mangku Negara J. The 
appearance of men In the place of puppets was looked upon 
with some apprehension, Ic never became popular in java, 
though it began to find some favour in royal quarters 
from 1861 A. D. onwards. The repertoire is principally 
borrcpwed from the Wayang PvfVa.^ The Wayang Bebir. 
however* is in sharp contrast to those described above, 
According to fierrurier and some other scholars, it betrays 
the original form of the Wayang. About it* we read in 
the ying’yai‘iheng‘lan (1416), *'There is a sort of men who 
ponton paper men, birds, animals, insects and so on the 
paper is Hke a scroll and Is fixed between two wooden rollers 
three feet high : at one side these rollers are level with the 
paper, whilst they protrude at the otherside. The man 
squats down on the ground and places the picture before 
him. unrolling orie part after the other and turning It 
towards the spectators, whilst in the native language and in 
a loud voice he gives an explanation of every part; the 
spectators ait around him and listen• laughing or crying 
according to what he tells then).'*^ It is conducted without 
any musical instrument. Before the show begins, the 
dolong burns frankincense, mutters a prayer and strikes 
cempala against a box. It presents scenes from all the 
cycles excepting probably the Amir Hamga cycle. The 
Wayang Bibir bad its parallel in the ancient Indian picture 
show*man. It appears, however, hem the Mahabha^ya of 

PatafijaU(l40 B.C.). the Mfidraro^saso of Vi^akhadatta (Act I) 

and Bapa's Harfocorito that these two institutions are not 


1 Ibid., pp. 

2 BneyclcpairdU sdA Ngdefloftdffh Voh IV. Sod 

.sil.. p. 402. . 


Grosavaldt. .Vstsx on (As Malay ArrAu'Slogo ond i/cIoMO, p. $3. 
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identical. Apart from the question of nomenclature, which 
diifeis widely in these two cases.^ the Javanese show begins 
with some compulsory ceremonies, which are not suggested 
in Indian works. It might be that the show went from India 
to Java, but in the present state of our knowledge it Is not 
possible to be sure on this point. This show is seldom 
noticed in modern Java. 

Wayang shows went from Java to Bali. Dr. Van der ^ 
Tuuk* says, “The Balinese call Paroa every prose composi¬ 
tion which has been worked up into a poetical form. Their 
Wayang or puppet-show is called W^opang Parva (or, 
according to Balinese pronunciation : prouo).,,The Balinese 
Wayang is pagan and its heroes are those of the Arjana- 
vioShot the Rcmayana, the Bharatayaddha, the Bhoma^avya, 
in fact ail the poems in which Indian heroes are the chief 
actors." The Balinese borrowed his subjects 

directly from the poems and not from a po^em or prose- 
extract. Mask plays also exist in Bali, though the subjects 
they handle are derived from the Middle-Javanese Rangga 
Lawe and not. as in Java, from the Paiiii'Stories.^ According 
to some Scholars, the shadow-plays of Sumatra, Malacca 
and Riouv are derived from Java. The dolang is here 
called Pau^ong, which has been supposed to be a corruption 
of Pahyang. It corresponds to the Javanese term, fhe 
subjects of these shows are borrowed from the Malay 
Ssri Rama and other writings like the Ken Tamhahan, 
Bidasari, etc. 

We thus Come to the end of our studies on the Wayang 
literature of Java and Bali. The spirit of classical times has 
doubtless been preserved by these shadow-plays, but they 
have also been responsible for the re-orlentation of many 
Indian epic stories. The greatest harm they have done is 

1 C'f. the terms, vis., and witk tbs Javanese 

smr. 

2 J. I?. 4, S*Tif», XIIT, p. 49. 

$ A’ncpdoxredfc ton A’erferJondic^ Oo»t-lndic, Vol. W, 2nd ed., 
p. 403. 
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th&t tKe suggestive syrabolicai character of many Indian 
stories has been greatly lost in U^ayang-forms. But these 
are inevitable in a country which is situated far>o]f from 
India. The time*$pirit and the temperament of peoples 
are also great factors in the curious presentation of Indian 
Epic heroes on the stages of Indonesia. These shows, at 
any rale, were very popular in Java. T*he ftdmoyeijaTeliefa 
of the Panataian temple permanently bear the fantastic 
styles of Wayang’i^rti and they stand in sharp contrast, 
to the more human and natural scenes of the Prambanan. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF JAVA AND BALI 

III thl 9 chapter we shall consider some works which 
stand either outside the Epic-cycle or whose themes are 
found in a Urge number of writings in Ancient India. In 
any case, it is not easy to determine the csacl source of 
these works. And, therefore, they can conveniently form a 
group by themselves. We shall begin our studies with 
the Smcradahanci,^ which, as we have sei» before, has 
assumed enormous imporlance in connexion with the 
chronology of Old-Javanese literature. It is further believed 
that the work throws some light on the problems of Panji- 
romances and on the personality of a king^ of ancient Java. 
The main contents of the story may be described as 
follows 

The first canto opens with an invocation to the Love- 
god Kama, which is also a glorification to the reigning 
king Kamesvara (1-6).* The name of Mpu Dharmaja, 
author of this work, is mentioned in the seventh strophe. 
The main story of the .Smaradahana, however, begins with 
the following strophe. It describes that in early times 
Siva went to perform yogo-penances on Mount Meru 
under the shadoivs of a dariana-iiee ( 8-10 ). The gods of 
heaven with lakra at their head, the siddhas, rsis, gan- 
dharvas and apsaras, were much concerned at the 
depredations of the demon'ktng Nilarudraka. whose capital 
Senapura stood on the Southern foot of the Himalayas (11*14). 

1 Prisderieh, sea Afi silnnd Baf*, p. 19* 

Juynboll, Kwppl. CoK Jav. en Mad. Ust., dl I, pp. 137 ff; Itif#., Vo). 
JI, p. 492; Vrsede. Cai. ua« Jav. en Mail. K«., p. S90; 'tijdaehriti 
V. I. T. t. TX,. <11, 58, pp. 461 ff; 8mamdo/*ana, «d. * R, ng. Dr. 
I’ocrbstjarakcv, BiVUotiists Javauka, no. 8; Has^srs, D# Bosma* 

pp. 130 ff. 

2 Tlie nuDierart indicate tlia QDinbcr of Stropbss. 
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TKe god*, on the advice of Brhaspati. sought the help of 
f^ma. who v/M asked to awaken the love of ^va for 
PSrvati. The elephant'headed son, born of their union, they 
thought, would alone be able to bring about the fall of the 
demon-king ( IS* 16 ). The poet then praises firbaspatl. 
v/ho was versed In the Vedas and in the lore of lCu)ara- 
mantra. Caoakya and Kamandaka (17). The gods 
accordingly repaired to the residence of Kama, which was 
a veritable palace of Howers. Its description continues up 
to the end of this canto ( 16*25 ). 

The second canto describes the arrival of the gods and 
the welcome accorded to them by Kama, the god of 
Love (1). Indra and Brhaspatl impressed upon bim the 
necessity of killing Nilaiudraka. As Kama (eared the 
wrath of $iva» the gods said that if the worst happens 
in spite of the mild nature of ^va. he could be revived by 
amfta (2*6). Kama, thus assured, went into the pavlliorr 
stretched out under an AiokA'trt^. where Ratih, his wife 
Was staying. Tlie gods meanwhile left the palace of 
Kama (7-19). 

The following two cantos describe the separation of 
Kama and Ratih. The latter would not allow him to 
go inspite of the necessity of the gods. She feared 
that her beloved husband would not return to her 
anymore. The fifth song describes the departure of Kama 
to the accompaniment of gods and r$i«- In the nest canto 
we 6nd the<ii on Mount Meru (I). With their arrival, a 
heavy thunderstorm broke out in unabated fury (3*4). 
They saw Nandiivara and MahSklla. two door-wardens 
of ^iva, who had distinct orders not to allow anybody in. 

After expressing good intentions for his arrival. Kama went 

in and saw (15) ^iva under a di}riaft<j«tree. 

The seventh canto describes the efforts of Kama to 
spoil the penances of &va. He discharged all his flov^r- 
arrows on him. but they became ornaments on the 
body of 6iva. His form now assumed double beauty 
(l>7). At last, he shot the most powerful otsaya-arrow, 
which struck bim in the heart (n-12). The following canto 
continues the theme of the previous sargu. Siva hit by 
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the arrow, immediately thought of Uma. the daughter of 
the mountain (I). He also observed that Kama with out¬ 
stretched bow was aiming at him for the second time (V. 
He expressed himself in his Rudra-form with five heads and 
thousand arms (8-10). Kama, who noticed the danger, called 
the gods for help : but they left him in the lurch (11-12), 
dive now focussed the fire of his third eye on Kama, who 
was gradually scorched to ashes {13-15). The soul of Kama 
went to heaven (23). 

The opening of the ninth canto breathes a melancholy 
tone (1*6). For fear of his own life, Indra wanted to turn 
back inspite of the remonstrances of Brhaspati, who asked 
him to lead a deputation to Siva (7-17). Their invocation 
to diva forms the subject of the next two cantos. Being 
asked about the object of their arrival, Brhaspati craved 
forgiveness for Kama (1-4)^ and described the necessity 
which compelled the gods to take to that course 
&va said that Kama would no longer move about in human 
form : his body would be transformed into tbe finest 
elements (11*13). 

(ndra then saw the body of Kama, which was not yet 
wholly burnt to ashes (3)*. The dying Love-god asked 
Indra to maintain the friendship that subsisted between them 
and requested him further to take charge of Ratih, his 
beloved wife (4-6). The seven and Indra then turned 
back to their respective quarters (9-11). The next three 
cantos (XIV-XVI) are indecent. 

The seventeenth sorgo, which contains only one strophe, 
describes the anguishes of Ratih. The next canto, however, 
opens (1*6) with a description of natural scenery, which is 
brought in sharp contrast with the sorrows of Ratih. A 
messenger of Indra anived with the news of Kama’s death. 
She became senseless and thrice threw herself upon the 
floor (7-11). At last she addressed Brhaspati in piteous terms 
and held the gods responsible for the untimely death of her 
husband (1*9).® Brhaspati then related the whole affair 


1 Canto XU. 

8 Canto XIX, 


2 Canto Xtll 
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leading to the burning of Kama and coneoled her by pointing 
to the transitorlneas of life, which wae just like the wind- 
driven clouds (10* 17). 

In the twentieth canto we find Ratih taking leave of god$ 
to seek her husband through death. The deities lauded the 
proposal and blessed her (I-6). The i^ralon was deserted 
now. Accompanied by Nanda and Sunanda. she travelsed 
the beautiful landscape of Ilavfta. which lay at the Western 
foot of the Mahlmeru (9'I3}. The following serge describes 
the morning when Ratih arrived there. She discerned the 
place where Kama was burnt and began to weep (l>13}. Her 
sorrows found expression In words and these are described 
in canto XXll (1-17)- The flickering embers had not 
yet died out and Ratih discovered the last mortal remains of 
Kama, which proclaimed eternal love for Ratih. She was 
invited to foliohim in death (16-21). In the first strophe 
of the twenty third canto we find diva, who was observing 
all these with eager affection. He allowed the lire to bum 
once more quickly and Ratih. with her maid-servants, 
plunged therein to die (i'6}.^ The two spirits were thus 
united. But as they did not possess any material form, they 
sought contentment through diva and Uma. The poet then 
describes the amours of the two, who were longing for each 
other in passionate love (cantos XXIV-XX VII), Uma became 
pregnant. 

The following canto opens with the story of the gods who 
were spinning out a trick to misshape the head of the un¬ 
born child (1*4). All gods went to diva along with the great 
Airavai>a elephant of Indra. When Uma saw the huge beast 
coming like a moving MU, she screamed in fear (5-6}. The 
gods fearing the curse of Uma immediately fled. The 
consort of diva bore thereafter an elephant-headed son, 


1 Biauiar scenes nre described ia many irorks q£ Java. A 
eorresponUiDg rite, vis., Satia and Beio sxUtea io Indonesia, "^ide 
Ariotrc Beiearrftss Val, Sill, p. 185. also Crawfurd, ZUtorn of «Ae 
indtan AreAipelopo. Vo). If, p. 244ff; Eiuys refaUno to inde-Cfci«a, 
find Series, Vol. 11, pp. 148-151. 
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named Gaija. As Uma was very crest-faJlen over the birth 
of such a son, Siva consoled her (9-15). The uneasiness ©f 
the demon«king of Senapura is described in ihe opening 
section of canto XXIX. He sent two spies t© see if really 
a son was bom to 5iva- When the news was confirnied, he 
ordered a general mobilisation of the demon-army (I-d). The 
invasion of the demons is described in songs XXX-XXXI. 
Everything was destroyed and the gods sought the help of 
Gana, who. though young, was transformed into a grown-up 
hero (canto XXXI). The vicissitudes of the war are descri¬ 
bed up to the thirty-siyth canto which describes the death 
of the demon-king. After the victory, the gods returned to 
heaven and held festivities to commemorate their triumph. 
After a short reference to these celebrations, the poet again 
touches the story of Kama and his wife in songs XXXVII!• 
XXXIX. Now it happened that while Uma and live were 
wandering about Mount Meru. they saw the glowing ashes of 
Kama. Being asked about the incident, ^iva related the whole 
history to Uma and she realised that Kama was at the toot 
of their mutual love. She. therefore, requested her husband 
to transform the ashes of Kama into the deity that he was. 
Siva replied that the time was passed ; since Kama had 
already re-incamated himself in Namu^ti (1*7). So also Ratih, 
who was re-born in princess Ratnavati. daughter of Vikrama- 
(ditya) of Ujjayini in Malwa. Her ashes still remain in the 
cloister of l^ladhvaja (8). The second incarnation of Kama 
was king Satanisthana. famous under the name of Udayana, 
belonging to the race of the Pa^davas (9). Ratih also split 
up herself into two : one part became Basavada, daughter 
of Candrasena : the other part became Ratnavali. daughter 
-of Atyasuta Vikramabahu of Ceylon.^ As Ratnavali was 
found in the sea, she became known as Sagarika or 
Daughter of the Sea (lO-l !)• Both of them were married to 
Udayana. In the thirteenth strophe, the poet shifts the 
scene to Java’s Middle-land in the south V'dakvnopathe 

1 A siiaiisr auecdots Is described id the Tentu I’anui/elunn, p. 
341. Pigssud’s edition. 
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Java madhyadtia") and mcidentally mentions the ‘famous- 
book of Kumira" of Kaimir (14). As Kama teoncarnated 
himself in Java. Ralih did not lag behind. Indeed, in 
Janggala she tvas “a flower among women" (15). She was 
like the rays of the Moon and people called her Queen 
KiraQa (i. e. rays). 

The nest canto* describee bng Karnes vara as an 
incarnation of Kama. The second strophe of this song 
speaks of Dahana as the wonder of the woTld("DohonoroJyo- 
pufoo dsn/ng jogaf”). 7T>e river which flowed by the town 
has been described as originating from "tears of the wives 
of killed enemies "(3). The foxirth strophe describes Queen 
Kirana as the daughter of Vaiadrava. The following few 
Strophes narrate the pleasures and enjoyments of the royal 
pair. The fortieth or the last canto speaks of the poet and 
his work. The w^k was also very popular In Baji.^ 

~ ” Before we take up the historical aspect of the present 
Work) we shall try to determine the source from which it 
has borrowed its materials. In the Pamancangah Izidung, 
it has been stated that the poet Dhaimaja obtained his 
materials from the Candapararia. which has been supposed 
to be a corruption of the ^i^andapura^o." Though the kernel 
of the story occurs in the Kumdra»amhhai>a and some other 
Works of Anaent India, the reference to the S^ondopuranu is 
rather interesting. But on comparison, we find that the texts 
of the Smoradohona and the 5^andap(irano difler from each 
odier in important detail. In the latter work, the story has 
been told in two places.* Both in the Visnukhapde ss well 
as In the Mahesvacakhat^ds. the name of the demon appears 

1 Cs ute XXXIX 

2 C. C. Berg, He Nidd^invoaniehe XTIs^orissAe Trodifie, 1927,. 
p. 172, 

S Jlrd,, p. 173, footnote; ed. B. ng. Dr. Posrbst* 

jsrsks, loirod., p. LX; V, <1, Tuub, Sawt-DuUn. IFtTA. dl. £1, pp. 

384 ^. 

4 iSAendepurApcm, Vi^nukbsode VsU&kbamas&mfihitinTscn, 
cbsps. Vni-ZX; also ifibstrarskbande Eedirakbsndsci, cbspt. XX- 

zxn. 
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&$ TSralcaflur& and not Nilarudraka. The author relates 
here the birth Kumara and not Ganesa. The various 
mcamations o( Kama, as described here, are not similar to 
those of the Smoradahona. Besides, Rati of the Si^anda* 
paraj^a was dissuaded by a celestial voice from burn* 
ing herself along with herhusand.‘ As a matter of fact, 
she was abducted by the demon Samvara while she was 
performing penances.® The name of the arrow which struck 
Siva IS here Mohanskhya and not Vi^aya.* These are 
sufficient arguments to prove the worthlessness of the 
information supplied by the ^idung regarding the source of 
the Smaradahana. 

As regards the historical aspects of the poem, we 
have already tried to prove that king Kimesvara of the 
poem is no other than king Karnes vara 1. If the ex* 
pression '‘^riidncdhormo mako puri^o ^huripnirasih**'^ is 
construed to mean that he is a lineal descendant of king 
Tfanadharma, then this is a correct statement. If, on the 
other hand, it was the intention of the poet to describe 
him as the father of king Kamesvara. then he must be 
different from Sipdok. Any way, this point does not 
help us in solving the knotty chronological problem of 
the Smorodohona, R. ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka^ has further 
tried to show that this Kamesvara and bis wife Kiiaj>a 
ratu are the main players of the Panji*romances on the 
following grounds 

(l)_ In the sixth strophe of the first canto, we read, 
“Van ring prang ^ifa stngha oiro tarunSijapanii iartng 
rana ". f.e.. In war, you are the young alert lion'hero 
Apanji sureng rapa. 

When the Panji*romances say that the husband of 

1 /hid., Vi^^ukhac^sm, ebap, IX, verses 1^. 

2 Ibid., MahsSvarikhan<laiii. cLap, XXI, ver^ cf. slso 

5/27; X/it/n-flartefUfiiusi, eliap. 166. 

9 In sens inseripiionq of CainpA the name of the arrow appears 
as Ftfle R, C. Majumd&r, CAamps, p. 174. 

4 68/15. 

5 nidsehrift r. i. r. x. vK., di Lvin, pp. 46i-4ap, 
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Oindrakiraija ia Raden Panji. and when we know that 
ratu Kirana la the wife of king Kamesvara I who is also 
known as Panil or bettet Apanji* it appears probable that 
Kamesvara I is the Raden Panjt of Javanese traditions. 

(2) Psfiii is a veritable Don Juan such as the name 
of Kim esvara also signifies. 

(3) it is also noteworthy that Moon>6ymboU are used 
in the inscriptions of Kamesvara I. 

Let us see how far these points are tenable. We 
are Inclined to believe that the first argument hy Itself 
does not support the hypothesis of Or. Poerbatjaraka. 
If the statement was Intended for comparison, it fails to 
establish the identity of the two. Ot. Poerbatjaraka's point, 
however, gains some support from elsewhere and on differ¬ 
ent grounds. In a Malay story.* the epithet of king 
KSmeivara, Viz., i4pan7i sareng rana, also appears as 
the epithet of Ino, who Is described there as Surengr^na 
Pan/< Kusuma Intira. When taken together, these points 
seem to carry some weight. But the Panii*romanceB 
furnish some dliKculties. In them we find that Raden 
Panji is the crown-prince of Janggala (Koripan) and his be¬ 
loved CsndraklraQa is the princess of Daha. As we have 
seen before, a different account is given by the 5ma* 
rddaheno. Dr. Poerbstlaraka has sought to explain this 
anomaly by doubting the veracity of traditions. But why 
should we Question them when we find that Parlji is 
systematically presented as the crown'prince of Janggala 
and Candrakirana as the princess of Daha? So the gulf 
between Swaradahana and the Pahji-romances can not 
be bridged on these grounds. 

Let us now take up the second argument. It Is Quite 
true that Pafiji is a veritable Don Juan—a great lover of 
women. But it would not be a good argument to 
connect Kim with king f^jnesvara merely or^ the strength 
•of the name. Beudes, the adventures of both the Ka- 
roesvaras are wholly unknown to history. And Panji, 


S Cj, Its^ers, Poad/i p. 14C>. 
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without them, is a miserable figure in the romantic Utcrature 
of Indonesia. Dr. Rossers^ remarks further that, according to 
the poem, Karnes vara *s wife is known among the people as 
Kirana only. This implies that Kiraija was not her usual 
name. Moon symbols, however, may be of some help in 
establishing the identity of king Kamesvara with Paiiiij 
''about whose Moon'charactet there can not be any doubt. ® 

It is equally significant that these same inscriptions mention 
neither Kimeivara 1 nor Kamesvara (I as incarnation of 
the Lovc'god Kama. As a matter of fa.ct. a record ^f 
M07 ^ka describes Kimelvara as an incarnation of 
Trivikrama. i.e., Vipnu. Thus, while the constructive 
effort of R. ng. Dr. Poerbat)araka is laudable enough, 
it does not remove our difficulties. It may be possible 
that Kame^ara I is the hero of Panji'romances, but with the 
materials at our disposal, we cannot be definite about it. 

There are some other names iri the ^marodahunu which > 
find explanation from Indian history and literature. Dr. 
Poerbatjaraka^ has already pointed out that by Udayana 
ihe poet probably meant the well-known king of Vatsa, who 
was imprisoned by Candasena,* king of Ujjayinf. He was 
ultimately freed fay Yaugandharayana. The adventures of 
king Udayana are vividly narrated in the 5i>opnooasaoodaffa, 
.attributed to Bhasa‘ and in the KathasarUtagarah of Soma- 
deva. He is also the hero of the Ratnecoff. In the present 
work> king Udayana has been described as the king of 
HastinS. We also read in the KafhaaariisagaraJj. ‘'This lord 
of Vatsa is sprung from the Pandava race and the whole 
earth is his by hereditary descent, as also the city named of 
the elephant/' i. e., Hasting.® The name of Oaodamaha- 

1 Kassers, Pcnrf;* p. 802. 2 Hid,, p, 200. 

5 Tiidackriit T*. /. T. £, VK., dL LVIII, \}\x 

4 It should be (‘•ifti/amtikiitrHfi. 

6 Dr. Poerbetjaraka has coniiuitted a mistake bare. Because, the 
adventures of Kaodarpskatn are described in the Ve6araiiatt& of 
SabasOhu, and «ot tlia adventures of king Vdayaua. 

6 Tr. Towuey, Yol. I, p. iOl; cf. flid., p^, 

2«8, 289, 270, eto. 
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sena Ka$ been transformed here into Candrasena and the 
name of Vasavadatta appears as Visavada. It is true that 
VSsavadattI is the wife of Udayena and the account of their 
romantic elopement has formed the theme of many poets. 
KaJidasa,^ for example, refers to "Udayanal^aika-kooid- 
gramaerddhan," i. old men of villages expert in the tales 
of Udayana. Ratnavali, too, is a princess of Ceylon and 
she is the second wife of king Udayana- After her ship- 
week, she became famous under the name of Sagarika. 
Her father, according to the loint*testimony of the 5mara' 
dohenci and the Sanskrit Rotaduaii,^ is VikrarrxavSKu. 

From the tenth and the eleventh canto of this work, it 
appears that the writer, like Yogis vara, was thoroughly 
conversant with ^iva doctrines. It is possible that both of 
them subscribed to this faith. The theme of the present 
work was very popular in Greater India. It has not only 
been described in the inscriptions of CampI,^ but has also 

been vividly represented in the reliefs of Angkor Vat and 
Say on m Cambodia.* Tbe scenes depicted in the last two 
structures are almost identical. In the lower part of tbe 
relief, we find Kama discharging his arrow of 8ugar*cane to 
^iva, who has been represented In tbe upper part of the 
panel with rosary and knotted locks. We find Uma in the 
neighbourhood of 5jva and also notice a servant bearing 
tnf&lo or trident. The next scene depicts tbe burnt deity 
in the lap of Rati. It appears, however, that the tradition 
of the Khmer artists and of Dharmaja, the writer of the 
Smaraduhana. was not identical. 

The kakawin Lubdhoi^a, ’ which we propose to discuss 
now, has been written in pure Old-Javanese. The hero of 
the poem is Lubdhaka, who is a nifada or hunter by profes- 

1 JfepAodfifon., purvsmcghah, 31. 2 Acfe IV- 

3 E. C. Majonidir. ^'Aowipu, pp. 174-176. 

4 3. C. A. I, IMl.'lg, p. 1P7, p). XXVI, B. 232. 

6 JuynLoU, 5uppi. Cat Jav. en Mod. ffw., <J1, I, p. 167; Vaa* 
der Tank, Savi-Balin. TFd6., Val, in, p. 8Cr7; Brands*, BucArijViiKr 
tUr jQv. Jfal. $n 8at. ffu. *. *, Van dtr TtwA, Vol, 11, pp. IS6-1», 
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aion- In Sanakrit, the name of the title-hero itaelf signihea 
a hunter and, therefore, the aelection of the name by the 
poet probably implies the poor equipment of the author in 
Sanskrit. The story runs as follows- In a pitch-dark night, 
hunter Lubdhaka had seated himself on the branch of a 
I'lloa-tree out of extreme fear. Under the shade of the tree, 
there was a holy Sivaliftga. The weight of his body coupled 
with his convulsions of fear brought down some leaves on 
the holy linga below. Though this happened without hi# 
knowledge, the act sufficed to secure him a passport to 
heaven. After his death, there was a tuasel over his soul 
b^c^een the followers of Varna and Siva and this is 
described in cantos XX-XXlX. At last the followers of 
^iva succeeded in releasing his soul from the clutches of 
their opponents. The name of the poet. Mpu Tanakung. 
appears from the thirty-eighth canto. 

It is difficult to trace the source of the present work. 
It cannot be expected that we shall hnd the name of the 
hunter as Lubdhaka in parallel Indian stories. As a matter 
of fact, in the Siucpur3i?am,^ Rurudraha is the name of the 
hunter. In the Bengali recension of the Mahabharata by 
Ka^ama Dasa,^ the name of the hunter appears as Susvara. 
In the former version of the story, V/lua-leaves fell on the 
Rivaling# not out of convulsions of the hunter, but on 
account of his attempt to kill a roe. The story also occurs 
in some other Pauia^lc works, but the outline makes a wide 
departure from that of the above three works. 

The work has its problem of dates. In the begining of 
the poem, we read. ''Sang hyang nmg hyeng emurh* 
and this may refer to the Love-god Kama.^ One may even 
corxjecture that the phrase refers to king Kamesvara, This 
hypothesis seems to receive some support on two grounds. 
According to the Balinese tradition, a certain Mpu Tanakung 
is the brother of Dharmaja. the writer of the Smaradahana. 

1 JMMiamhito, Chaj). 74. 

S Ed. D. C. San, Uahdbharatu, Sautiparra, p. 603, Sih edition. 

3 TiitUehrift V. i. T. L. T il., dl. LVII, p. 518. 
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We hfiive tried to prove before that the latter kakawln was 
composed in the rei^ ef Komeivara h New. if the writer 
of the is identical with the writer of the Vftia’ 

sancaya. he must have flourished in the second guaiter of 
the twelfth century A. D.. when the kakawin of Dharmaja 
was composed. According to the Vi^au?afel^an reference, 
againj the Lub^hal^a was composed in 1128 A. D. So. two 
independent teaCimoniss and the Balinese tradition lend 
their support for placing it in the reign of Kamefvara 1. 
More explicit internal evidence, on the other hand, goes to. 
show that the work could not have been composed before 
1222 A. D. Unless these latter references are proved to be 
sptrrious. we shall regard this Tanakung to be a diflerent 
person from the author of the V'^ttusancoya. as we have 
already suggested. . 

Let US now t^e up the story of Sutasoma. which is aUo 
known as Puru^adaianta.^ Purusada. a demon, who had 
imprisoned all kings of Baiatavarsa (Bkaiatavarsa) and 
had Conquered theratu Darma was ultimately overcome by 
Sutasoma and his relative Prabu Maketu. Sutasoma ia an 
incarnation of Bodhisattva and his adventures have been 
described in the work. This story is widely distributed in 
the lands of Eastern Asia. We find the story not only in 
India, but also in Tibet, China. Japan. Java and some other 
places of the Indian Ardiipelago. This curious legend of the 
cannibal king 5audasa has been worked out to preach the 
gospel of the Mahayanist school, though its doctrines have 
also been tinctured with traces of Saivism. On fol. 120a.. 
we And. '*The god Buddha differs not from ^iva. the king of 
gods.*' Again. "The nature of Jin a and the nature of ^iva 
are one ; they are distinguished and yet the same being.'** 
Such passages betray the compromising spirit of the tenets, 
of Buddhism and ^ivjsm, which led to the development of 

1 Jcjoboll, Buppi. C<jt. Jilt, en MoJ. Hw., <li. I, pp, 140 ff; 

Friedericb, ttrgjog re* Aet eiland BoN, p. 20, 

3 VidaX. J- Krom, Bcrchi/dvr, Vol. II, p. 2W; cf. also Kero, 

Trrfprserfe 6'wAri/^eB, Vbl. IV, pp, 140.177. 
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the Siva-Bud^ha cult. They have been further worked out 
into a peculiar synthesis of Hinduistic Trinity and the 
DhySnibuddhahood of the Northern church. Thus we find 
Aksobhya as Ilvaia. Ratnasambhava as Brahma or the 
creator, Amitabha as Mahamara (Mahadeva) and Amogha- 
siddhi as Vispu* Dr. Krom^ observes c^uite correctly that the 
peculiarity of the arrangement lies in the fact that &va has 
been represented twice, evidently to fit a set of four into a 
set of three. When the cannibal Saudasa was converted 
into a monk. Sutasoma recommended to him the worship of 
Vaiiapa^i. "the lord of the air.*' The author also refers to 
‘Japa-yoga'svddhi,* which may belong either to the Buddhist 
or Btahmanical school of Tantrisrn. We see thus that the 
story of Suiascma in the Old*Javanese literature is a curious 
synthesis of MahaySna and Brlhma^ical philosophy of the 
fourteenth century A. D, , 

Dr. Watanabe^ writes, "It is an important and interest' 
ing fact that we can trace this story so far back as the Vedic 
age. Vestiges are found not only in many commentaries, 

but even in the Ij^gveda itself.The story, commencing 

with the Vedic age. reaches to the later time of the Puxanas, 
with various tendencies and features representing the litera¬ 
ture of difierent periods. It was a common proper^ to the 

poets of Brahmanism, Buddhism.and Jainism." The 

story is not only preserved in the RamoyaT^a, the MohS- 
hharata. the Vi^iyupxirar^a. etc., but also in at least twenty* 
one texts of the Buddhist literature of India. China and 
Tibet. ^ As the evolution of the story has been consummate¬ 
ly traced and the frame*work thoroughly analysed by Dr. 
Watanabe and Prof. Kern.* we do not think it necessary to 
dwell upon these points any longer. For our present pur¬ 
pose, it is necessary to bear in mind that "in the later form 
of the Kalmasapads legend, the Buddhists received a consi¬ 
derable influence from the Mahdfiharafa."® 

1 Op. fit, p, 800. 2 J, P, r. lf«09, p. 238, 

3 p. 240. 

4 Cf. T^er*prfufc Orfdiri/ieu, Vol, III, pp. 123 ff. 

5 /, 2^ r. S., 1209, p. 290, 
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Dr. iC«rn' thinks that the story of Sufosomo was origina* 
]]y a nature'myth, which gradually developed into an 
edifying story with a moral. According to the same 
scholar, again, the legend is not based on the myth of a 
Sun*ecUpse but on a Moon* 00 ]ipse. His reason for that 
conjecture is that the main Interest of the etory is created by 
Kaimisapada holding Sutasoma, who is released soon 
afterwards. Now. fCcfmosa is verily a synonym for tamos, 
f.e., darkness ; the term pSda may signify either *feet' or 
‘rays.’ Similarly, the name 'Sutasoma’may mean the soma 
pressed or the begotten Moon. In many texts, the name of 
KsJmasapada Is not explained at all. Dr. Kern says that 
when men could no more comprehend the idea of the myth, 
some, narrator took up the name and explained it as 
'spotted feet.' and In illustration thereof discovered a little 
story such as we Had in the RamSyat^a and the k'lfciupurdcia. 
The traces of the ‘myth, however, persisted in rDauy places 
of the legend, (n the /etai^amdld. for example, the child 
has been described as lovely as the Moon. The Jayaddisa- 
JStakfi (no. 513) and the Mohdhhdrafa are supposed to be 
more explicit on this point. In the former text, the king 
of Kampilla, released from the man-eater, has been 
described as Moon released from the clutches of Rihu. On 
these grounds. Dr .Kern supposed that the story of Sutasoma 
^originated from a nature-myth. 

We are sorry to strike a dissentient note on this point. 
It is clear that while the Brahmanical authors re^oriented the 
story to prove the supremacy of the first Varrja. the 
Buddhists and the Jains adopted it for the propagation 0 / 
their respective creeds. But In the earliest form of the 
legend, it had. we think, not only a historical or semi- 
Kiatorical background, but might even have soma connexion 
with the story of the rape of Soma, as given In the Rgoede.^ 
Many names of the Sutasomadegend find explanation In 
Vedic thought. Further, the internal evidence of different 
texts furnishes some details which run counter to the nature^ 


i Tfrsprtidt Geichriften, Vol. UI, pp, 128, 14fl, U7. 
3 4 /»/ 27 . 
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myth theory of Dr. Kem. In Indian mythology. Rahu is 
doubtless described as a demon, but he does not possess 
tv/o wings. In a large number of texts, a demon of such 
description captured Sutasoma.^ Dr. Watanabe says^ that 
this special form of the demon is rare in old Buddhist writings. 
Besides, it is well*known to students of Sanskrit literature 
that a man coming out of danger is generally described by 
writers as Moon free from the clutches of Rahu. So the 
Rahu-myth theory of Dr. Kern does not stand on a sure 
ground and different interpretations are possible. As regards 
Kalm&iapada. our di£cullies rather multiply than decrease. 
It is noteworthy that in some of the oldest versions of the 
Sutosome legend, the Older Sorpyu^^uuaddrta for example, 
the name of Kalma^apada does not occur and his place has 
been occupied by other persons. Apparently his name was 
introduced at a later period to explain the curse'motf/ or 
cannibalism of Saudasa. In the Nirukio and the Sorvonu- 
Jtramocti, the name signifies the followers of Sudasa. In the 
older Chinese Aoadanaa and in the PSii Jitakas, the name 
is conspicuously absent. Dr. Watanabe suggests that 
they were compiled at a time when the name of 
Saudasa was not yet taken as an individual name of 
Kalmasapada.^ The latter name is. therefore, a late inven¬ 
tion and as such, its etymological explanation cannot afford 
us any help in support of the above theory. As a matter of 
fact, we can add another etymological explanation to the 
two of Dr. Kern. The name of Kalmasapida may as well 
mean ‘one partaining to the locality of Kalmise. When 
such different interpretations are possible, is it possible to 
be sure on the nature-myth origin of the story ? Dr. Kem 
has apparently relied too much on metaphors and etymo¬ 
logical explanations of names, which are not a sure guide 
in such cases. 

1 (7. .‘JairvyulWrorfaftC, iir^AowU' 

•dAsam^ii Hilthuknifi ivri I /, J>n ma mukdtadUna. 

2 J. )\ T. H., 1000, p. m 

Z iVirf. 
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According to Dr. Friederich,^ rh« legerxd is based upon 
the KcfoJto^orua. The author himself admits that the 
theme of his kakawin has been borrowed from a Baudha- 
l^Svya. As the story of Sufasoma is scattered in various texts 
of Eastern Asia, it U not easy to identify the work men¬ 
tioned by the poet- Evidently, the source of the Old* 
Javanese recension cannot be derived from the Tibetan. 
Chinese or Japanese versions of the story, as the names of 
the Javanese text do not betray the influence of these 
places. The writer of this work was Mpu Tantular, who also 
may be credited with the authorship of the Arjunavijaya^ Both 
these works mention Ranamangala (called Bhre Pandean Salas 
in the Parara^on), son of Sotor. who appears to be a great 
patron of the poet.^ It is clear, therefore, that these books 
were composed in the reign of Hayam Wuruk, also known 
as Bha^ira Prabhu. Rajasanagara and Sang Hyang wekasing 
Sukha. The poem was popular in the island of Bali. Cod. 
4526 of this Work has been written in Balinese character 
with interlinear Balinese translation. Several cantos of the 
legend have been rendered into Balinese in the fragmentary 
Cod. 4527. 

Let Us now take up the kakawin Kr^nayanc. This work 
was composed in the reign of Var^ajaya. whom we have 
identified with the well*known Javanese king Jayavar^a. An 
inscription of 1104 A. D. stands against the name of the 
latter. As a record of Kame^ara 1 has probably to be re* 
ferred to 1116 A. 0,°, the date furnished by the lV'ou)ntei^<zn. 
PIS., 1119 A. D., does not appear to be acceptable for this 
work. In the dxty-thiid canto of the Kr9f^ayai?a, 
we read that its author. Mpu Triguna, stood in the same 


1 Voorhopig versliui eun Aei (Hand Sell, p. 20. 

2 K, J. Ktom, pp. 3^1, 420 j 

Braodea-Erom, rarorfftsn^ p. iM; Tfjrf»cArf/t r. I. T. 1. IX,, dl. 

IVII, p. 520. 

9 hr. J. 5rom, cp. eit., pp, 2S&2«: Tijd«oAri/f I'. I. T L. TE., 
dl. LVIU, pp. 47W83. 
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relation to king Var$ajaya as the couit'poet Kapva to 
Airlangga.^ 

The contents of this kakawin^ relate to the love-affairs 
of lCr$pa and RukmlnL The latter was the princess of 
Kundina and daughter of Bhif maka and Prthukirtti. who had 
betrothed her to Jariaandha* the king of Cedi. According 
to the joint-testimony of the Vi^riupiiraoam’ and the Hurt- 
uarrisQm,* of which the latter offers a detailed account of the 
story the princess Rukminj was sought by Jaiasandha not for 
himself but for SisupiJa. The princess passionately loved 
Kr^ua. who foiled the proposed marriage by carrying 
off Rukmini. Her brother Rukma and the mighty 
Cedi king could ill brook the triumph of Kfsna, whom they 
challenged to a fight. In the end both of them were worsted 
and, were it not for the timely intervention of Rukmini, her 
brother would have paid the penalty with his life for backing 
the Cedi king. Thus the longing couple were united in 
wedlock. The work also furnishes a list of the ten foremost 
wives of Krsi?a,—wives, whose number according to Indian 
and Javanese tradition is 16000. Towards the close of the 
book, the author bursts into a rapture over the gorgeous 
scenery of Dvaravati and narrates some erotic scenes which 
are hardly absent in any iCou7i~work. 

Four scenes from the have been represented 

at the temple of Capdi Similarly, the temple at 

Panataran not only preserves Ramayaiya reliefs, but also 
scenes from the above-mentioned kakawin, which we find 
portrayed in the second terrace,* 


1 2H/dirhHyt V. I. T. t. T E,, Cl LYII, pp, N", J, Kiom, 

op. ctt,, p. 285. 

2 Juynboll, Snpitf. Coi. J«r, en Moil. Sti., ill, I, p. 156. 

3 Psrt V, Cbau. 26. 

4 BfirtuaJAiom (Pis^Jujwrww), Chaps. 116-117. 

5 Brendes, Tjarirli T)jago, p. 77. 

8 Cf. N. J. Er iM P, InUidi»f/ StHdoe^oraansehe Kutitf, dl. 1£. 
pp. 250-269 i also, TijMirift V. I. T. t. 1*E., dl. 64, pp. 196-206; NVf- 
Baf. G&n., dl. 38, p. 136. 
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Let U9 now tu^n from tiiis work to the kakewm KAUt^ai^a' 
the main therne of which was known to Mpu 
Ka^va Id the beginning of the eleventh centujy A. D. Thus, 
we read in the .4r;unai;ii)5hfl j— 

“In the battle*Held was faUen the demon-kingi 
Destroyed by the Flre-arroW) with all his followers 

and vehicles. 

Just as Kslayavana was ones reduced to ashes. 

At the moment sage Mucakunda cursed (him)^.” 

Dr. Brandes says^ that the legend reminds one of the 
be gin ning of tbe kakawln HcrivofTisa. We propose to study 

this Kac4)i-work now. Cod« 5095 of this poem runs irito 34 
cantos and they may be described° In the following 
manner 

It opens with the story of Vi^u and the king of dragons 
(Vragtndra)^ who incarnated iKemaelves respectively ir> 
Knue and Valadeva. Theh object was to punish the 
demons who were vitiating the Prabhasatlrtha. After descri- 
bing the fight between Kffua and Kaiisa, in which the latter 
was killed, the poet takes us to the five following songs (II-VI) 
which describe the grandeur of Dv£ravati and Madhura 
(Matbura). The seventh canto introduces to us the demon 
Kalayavana, who resorted to hard austerities at Cokari^a with 
the object of avenging the death of ICansa. His penances 
extorted the admiration of Bhairavt. who was pleased to make 
him invincible to war. Armed with this boon, he invaded 
Dvaravali and carried all before him. This mighty clash 
has been narrated in the following six cantos (Vlfl-Xllll. 
Krso^ aware of the boon of Bhairavi and, therefore, he 
had recourse to a stratagem to bring about the do wo fall of 
the monster. Pursued by Kalayavana, he entered into the 
hercnilage of Mucakunda. The ascetic^ who felt disturbed, 
scorched the hideous monster with the fire of his eyes. Thus 
the mission of and Valadeva was satisfactorily 

fulfilled- Towards the closing portion of the work, the 

1 28/1.. 2 Op, cit, p. 78, 

3 Suppi. Cat, Jav. e« ifa<. Sit., dl. I, pp, L54-l$5. 
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author describes how Subhadra elop«d with Arjuna while 
the Andhakas and the were making Festivities on the 

Raivata>hilL Though Valadeva first objected to thismarriage* 
he gave his consent later on and the nuptial ceremony was 
duly perFormed with a display of Toping, expressed here by 
the term The work ends with, 'hi ^okou^m Kahya- 

oanSnte^a Kf^fiavijaya samdpta.' 

In the Koravaframa.' the theme oF the above poem has 
been succinctly summed up. It represents Kalayavana as 
Brahma's son. who used to devastate Dvaravatf by eating up 
its Inmates. The episode of Mucakunda also occurs here, 
but his name has been corrupted into Mrtyukunda. Among 
Sanskrit works, the story occurs in the ’ the 

Harrocmiam,'^ etc. Dr. Juynboll* held that the work was 
extant in Java in the thirteenth century A. D. just because 
the episode has been depicted in the lelieis oF Candi Turn' 
pang and Panataran. As popular traditions have an 
alternative claim, there is no reason why artists must Follow 
the kakav^n for the execution of their v/ork. Provisionally, 
}u)vvevei, we accept the thirteenth century A. D. as the date 
of this kakawin. 

Let us now take up the kakawin Ramcuijeiyar* an Old- 
Javanese work of sjxty*three cantos. The poem offers an 
account of the disappointed lover Angarapaina (spelt as 
Angaparna), whose unretuxned love flowed for Indra Renuka. 
the girl of his dream. In course of time she was married to 
Jamadagni. to whom she bore a son of the name of Paiaiu- 
rama." Angaraparpa. now blind with anger, devised means 
to wreck vengeance on Jamadagni with the help of Arjuna 
Sahasravahu. Parafurima sought the help of Indra. In the 

1 T.G.T. PIgeaud, Tantu 2'aftg(;eian/u, 1924, p. 837. 

2 Part V, chap. S3. 

3 JiftUa Herisot/iiaiR, chop, 114, 

4 duppt. Cat. Jav. en JXotf. Bst., dl. 1, p. 155. 

5 JOfd., pp, 159*160; Dr. Van der Tuuk, dl. 

I, pp. 500, 782, 

6 c/. FTfljwpvrflpani, part IV. ckap.7. 
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eo$uing l^ght. tlie party of tht former was {destroyed. ^ Amon? 
the alliesr who came to render succour to Arjuna Sahasra** 
vSKu, we hnd such interesbng names as : MethQa (Mtchila), 
Sindapati fSmdhupati), Angaia)a» Kasindra. Kasmha 
{fCSsmCra}* Kamhoia* Kalmganatha, Darssa^anatha, Cedi' 
rSia. Bahliicadhipa (VaLUkadhipa). etc. 

The story of the Churning of the Milk'sea is suggested in 
the sixth, thirty 'Second and thirty'third cantos of the present 
work, thus betraying the induence of the Mahabharata,^ 

Tentatively, we accept this kakawin as a work of the 
thirteenth century A. D. 

A poem of the name of Pjtvvifaya (Pfthuviiaya d) 
stands against the name of a certain Aslaguna. The name 
of the poet reminds one of the name of Trigupa and 
MonagUQa. The work handles the subject of the Brohmoodu* 
puro^na. Dr. Kr<^m^ thinks provisionally that the work may 
be assigned to the Kediri period. Similarly, the work 
Afota^aoijoya. which agrees with the earlier stories of the 
Bhomokovya. has to be referred to the reign of one 
Kameivara. It is not clear if he should be identified 
with the 6rst or the second king of that name.* Let us now 
take up the Bbofftai^Soya ^—a kakawin that has exerted 
a pronounced influence on the history of Old'javanese 
literature and suppbed materials to the stages of Indonesia. 
According to Dr. juynboU, the work Colon ^rong. composed 
m 1462 Saka. has put the dialogue of Krsi?.a and Narada 
of the Bhomoiitcuya into the mouths of Airlangga and 
Bharadha. 

The name of the book has been derived from Bhoma or 

1 ff. Jbid., port IV, cliap. 11. 

2 f/. Qp. cif., p. 160. 

3 tfmctor-J'cTacnrefitf 9eirAiede«ts, p. 2^. 

4 Ibid, 

5 VerAoni. Bet. Otuoot,, din, XXU, X5iV; Raffles, Eirtory 

of Java, Vol. I, p. $S8; Vreede, Cat. van dr Jav. cn ilad. His., 
pp. JuynboU, op. eit., pp. c/. also Triiicliri/t V. I, T. 

1. VZ., dl- SSI, pp. m. 
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Bhauma, also known as Narakasura. His father was Vi$ou 
and his mother was Prthiv! or Earth. Through his mother's 
name, he also became famous asMahisuta, K$itisuta, Mahija. 
Ksitija. etc. His demoniac figure inspired the awe of all 
peoples and kings felt the weight of his arms. Indra, the 
king of gods, could not prevail against him and was 
comoeUed to seek shelter with Vi^nu. The latter gladly 
consented to kill the mighty demon, his son. in his incarna¬ 
tion of Krfna. Because, as he says himself in the Bhagavad’ 
"Whenever religion is in danger and sins are tiium* 
phant, 1 lose no time in re-incamating myself." So Bhoma 
was killed by being lifted up from the earth, which could 
constantly re-invigorate him. 

The work was written by Mpu Bradah. a Buddhiat 
author. It is interesting to note that the subject handled 
by him has been borrowed from the Bra^maiticah and not 
the Buddhist, literature of India. Raffles^ mentions a Javanese 
recension of the work under the name of Buma Katalanal^ 
QT Embaiali. It appears that the former name is a corrup' 
tion of the Bomanlak,<i> which, when restored to its Sanskrit 
form, should correspond to BhumSntalia. The work has a 
Malay recension under the name of Hikoiai Saug Sambo, 
which, however, differs on many points from the Kawi- 
recension of Java'’. If the testimony of the Prasluit nmg 
has to be believed, the Bomonfa^o >vas composed 
by Mpu Riserangan. If he is not the same writer aa Mpu 
Bradah, Bomania^a should be a different work handling the 
same subject. Dr. JuynbolP has adduced no reason for 
identifying these works. Winter^ mentions two works, viz-. 
Bomaniara and Bomentai^a, of which the hrst describes the 
birth, and the second the death, of Boma (r. e.. Bhauma). 

1 il7. Q op. c»<. 

9 Ti)dsrkti/t V. I, T. T,. VA'., dl, XX[, pp. Olffj also Alloys 
rtUiUntj to SefOnd Seriet, YoJ. 11, pp. 13-14. 

4 Jdynboll, Suppl, Cat. Jop. /•« Jint., dl. IJ, p, 236- 

6 Op. cit. 

6 Jaynboll f]uot;tig Jav. Xo>iu.nspMf:eif 1, Vreede, Cat. 
ecn de d<iv, Sfi A/cd. But., p. 302. 
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According to Kim, the author of the first work is Mpu* 
Kalangon and that of the second ia Mpu Bodaguna. The 
Bhomckooya was doubtless very popular in the Island of Ball, 
as appears from many Balinese translations of the poem* 

The main subject of this poem occurs in different Sans¬ 
krit texts of (rtdia*. though the details are not identical in 
many cases. According to Dr. Kem* the BhomoiEtd;jya has to 
be dated after the Old'javanese Rdmayai^a. which he assigns 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century A.D* And 
accordingly, thb work is placed by him m the fourteenth 
century A.D. Dr. Tan der Tuuk®, however, assigns It to 
the reign of KameSoara on the ground that the 6rst verse of 
the Bhomakooya runs as Murti Sang Hyang Manohhu, which, 
we think, may not necessarily refer to KSmesvara. As a 
working hypothecs, we may accept the dale of Dr. Kern. 

The work hitherto transcribed as Anggaetyaparoc*. should, 
according to Di. Gonda.* he read as <4ga9tyopari><z. It 
betrays the influence of the f^dmcyciio and the Mahabharata. 
die Njti and the cosmogonical literature of Ancient India. 
There are some corrupt Sanskrit verses in the work, hut 
their number, according to Dr. Pigeaud, is less than that 
of the Brahma/y^aparSi^a. The work opens In characteristic 
Paurdnic way with a dialogue between Orddasyu (Drdha* 
syu) and his father Angghastya (Agastya). ‘I'he former 
queried about the origin of the world and the latter narrated 
the incidents connected with the MahSpralaya (Great 
Destruction) when all beings perish excepting Bha^ira 
Sadasiva,* who creates again. The origin of Brahma and 

1 3lumh<iruta, I, 05; If, 0; Ilf, 12; 111, 142; nwvpurfljmm,. 

part V, ebap. 9j chap, 121. 

2 ff. T'idffhrUi V. 7. r. 7/. X'K., dl. LVII, pp. 617^18. 

3 T.G.T, Pigeaud, Pi* Tanfu l^annAflaran, 1924, pp. dl9-d26; 
JoynboJl, op. eii., pp. ITOffj Undragcn T. L. TK., 1083, dU 80, pp, 
S28S. 

4 Si)<lrao«n T. t. VK., 1033, dl. 00, p. 340- 

5 1b Indonasis, accordiog to one «’riter, thb is also a oame of 
Brshmi. Vide, Stuiyt ulaiino to /nrfo-t’Arfla, .9<fo^d 8ms, Vol. 

n, p. 137. 
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Vi^rku ha$ been traced to Catarbhata (uie>, ak^a* Vaya^ 
p^thioi and te/os) and tbe egg. Brahma Kae been 
described as responsible for the creation of the Prajapahs, 
Sanaka, Nandana. Sanatkum§ra» Bhyasa (Vyasa), Brah- 
marsist Manus and the Pitara^'h). Dfddasyu then questioned 
about the ten Brahmarais, ots.. Dak^ya (Dak^). Marici 
{Marici). Ruci, Nilaiohita {Nila**}, Bhrgu. Atri, As^ra. 
Pulaha. Kratu and Vaii^la (Vaiittha). This list appears 
to have beeri confused both in Java as well as India* 
because, neither the names nor their arrangements are iden* 
tical in all works.^ The creation of Marici from Brahma's 
eye naturally reminds one of a similar description in the 
Manvsafnhiia.^ The author then traces the origin of the 
fourteen Manus to theBrahmar^is. Each of these Manus, as the 
writer tells us* remained for 8eventy*one yugas.” Drddasyu 
then sought information regarding tl\e descendants of 
Daki3^ and was informed that the latter begot fifty- 
one daughters through his wife Prasuti* and thirteen 
of them were married to Prajipati. The author then 
gives some details regarding the issue of these 
thirteen daughters. Others, as the author tells us. were 
married to the brothers of Dakfya. Thus* Nilalohits was 
married to Sati (Sats). Bhrgu to Kyati (Khyati). AAgira 
to Smuti (Smrti). Pulastya to Prili (Prid). Pulaha to 
to Ksyama (ICfama)* fCratu to Sanatl (Sannati), Atri to 
Anasuya (AnasuyS)* Vaii$ta to Urjja (OrJia)* Agni to 
Svaha (Svaha) and Pitr to Svada (Svadha). We can thus 
correct* the names given above with the help of the 

1 e{, itu^'}can<}eyopitTapuin, ebsp. 60 , i^lokas 69.^ Aonii'urJ^uni,. 

oh&p, 20, Slokaa Off.; ebap. 10, etc. 

2 JIaausoiTiSitu, 1/36; JuynboU, Cat, Jiiv. es Mad Sfe., 

<11. U. p. 171. 

8 The says. 

jUanvofttcramiAoVycte/' in ebsp, LO, ^lokn 12; r/. also 

pvr&^tii, chap. 68* ibka 8. 

4 «/. A9nipur69</m, ebsp, 20, ^lokas 9S; erp)ira;rant, port I, 

chap. 7; fleuraptfraMm, chap. 20, etc, 
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Sanskrit Paiir&j^ic works. In some Sanskrit works, however^ 
the name of Kratu's wife appears as Santati.* The name 
of Uriia has similar]/ been spelt as Orjj a. In theMariboi?- 
(feyepuran^rn,^ again, Orjja is Atri's Wife and Anasuya is 
^ asis(ha'e. It is noteworthy that the Javanese author has 
not given above the name of the wife of Marici. though he 
has already menUoned him as one of the brothers of Dak^ya. 
From Indian literature, we can supply her name as Sambhuti. 
It is also noteworthy that some new names appear in the 
second list, while some others drop out from the first. 

Dak$ya also married Asikdki and had by her ten 
daughters, who were married to Dharma. ° Their children 
were Daiavisva and A^fabhasu (\asu}.* The 27 Anakfa* 
tias (nakfatras) who were married with the Moon were 
.also the issue of Dakaya and Asiktlki.^ Drddasyu then 
turned to a different topic and requested his father to 
describe how men came to hell and heaven. He was told 
that this was due to C/fah, and Ambeko, of which 

Ulah is the lowest and Ambeka is the highest virtue. It is 
stated further that for mcnattik (manasik) sine, men 
.become plants : for uccfiku (vacika) sins, animals ; for 
kcyi^o (kayika) sins, MIeca (MIeccha)* The Menu- 
somhifd gives a slightly different version of it. ° The author 
remarks that redemption from the Jest is very diflrcult. 

The author then proceeds with his story and describes 
that the blindness of men is due to their making sins 
with their eyes and also to their deriving pleasure from 

1 ftN'uruf'tiruii'xu, riisp. S6. 

^ Chap. SO, ihkAt iDff. 

3 ef, ebsp, 69, iloba 41. TIm ilG'f/nntJtao- 

PUfUt^M, «hsp. and ths ^iavnipu*&MM, ebap. S6 describe that 13 
'daughters veie married to Dbarraa. 

4 If Id, chap. Ifi, ^ 5uu^Qpurii«om, ebap. 28. 

6 r/. ohsp. 69, iloka 41, 

6 ft. iTorrncdotfiriMtt* nafokf 

tdcifoib Jiab;imfpot4iis in&nat'Anntya}iiiit&nl /*' lS/9 
Maoiaj, VSei, Cnyena occar fa Zbii., 12/8-9. 
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bad things. Similarly* the dumb spoke black things about the 
good: the deaf heard disgraceful speeches; and the diseased 
committed sins by agemyogomona. uts.* iropurlty* theft, 
falsehood, etc. The theme is spun further and the author 
tells us that the atma (Stman) is carried to heaven or hell 
hy the afit)3hrtfl-body. In the heaven, this receives 
i^ivyasQfUa ; in the hell, this is punished by Dharma aceord- 
ing to the sin committed in earlier life. The god of Death 
also decides where he is to be born again. The writer 
informsus further that three works enable one to reach 
heaven, viz,, iapas, yajHa and (Idrtti). These three 

have been described as praVTiti^iharfna. while yoga has been 
called niur^tidharmo. Five kinds of yalnas, viz>> deva*, rfl** 
pitr-, bhuta and manusa (manu^ya) yagnas. have also been 
enumerated.^ The author says that after the term of the 
deceased in heaven is over he is again born on the earth. 
All these show belief in the transmigration of souls and 
conviction that the conduct of the present life determine 
the status of the future. One is certainly allured by the 
statement that the celebration of many tapas releases men 
from ro'blrth and the performance of many more enables one 
to become like 5agara, Oilipa (Dllipa), Raghu, Rama. 
Dasaratha and the Pandavas (Pai;i4avas). 

The work also furnishes some details regarding religion 
and connected topics. It is said that If anyone conducts 
worship without frankincense, he becomes happy only for 
a moment but then remains unhappy ever afterwards. Slmi' 
laijy, if anyone despises or turns back from the poor and 
the helpless, he may become rich and eminent in life, but 
he is never loved by anybody. If the worship is conducted 
faultily, the author tells us. the worshipper may be rich, 
but he must be born among the low. Similarly, if anyone 
follows the infunctions of religion in a bad spirit, he be* 

1 Xo the 3/unv4umA4tu, Ciiap. Ill, itokas 69ff., we find tbs 

Pafie<iTruiti£yviHa, vis., Brsbma-, Pit?*, Dsivs*, bhQta* and manusya* 
yajflss. Soma other yajSss irara also huoivn hx Bali. Cf. Ettayt rtlot- 
ing io Indo-China, Stcond Striu, Vol. II, p. 129, footsota. 
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comes B beautiful Can^&U I If anyone has mania for 
purifying himself always,' he is born ugly in a high family. 

Genealogical details again take their due course. It is 
stated that thirteen daughters of Dakfya were married to 
Kasyape (Kasyapa) and of them* Adlti became the mother 
of twelve children. asked why Aditi conceived 

gods as her children and was answered that this was due 
to her mild temper and her absence of upek$a (upeksa). 
The writer then passes on to the story of Kasyapa and Diti, 
who became the parents of Hlrauyakasipu, Hiranyakfa and 
Singhlka* the mother of Rahu. Some space is also devoted 
to the description of the four sons of Hiranyakasipu and 
their descendants. The genealogy of Vairocana. the son 
of Prahllda, has also been narrated.^ 

The author then tells us that Indra. after killing Maruta 
or the Wind-godi went to heaven to remove hia una of 
Brahmahatya (*hatya) or Bhrunaha(^l).^ The writer then 
explains what ia meant by Bhrunaha. After furnishing some 
details of the genealogy of PrahlSda. Hiranyakasipu* Niva- 
takavaca and others* the work narrates some incidents* 
which we find in the Rdma{/ariaand the Mahdbhdrot< 2 . In 
the reference to Mauimantaka, Arjuna, NivStakavaca. 
Muka who became the boar Damalung, we apparently 
Bodee the influence of the ArjunaviuSha or the 
^milarly, through the mention of Tataka (Tanaka), who 
was killed by Rama* and Marica (Marica). who captivated 
5ita (Sifi), we infer the influence of the Ram3yetja> The 
Mahdbhdrotd'Story of Sunda and Upasunda has also been 
noted here. Even the story of Nahufa. who is stated to 
have been carried by the Devaisis and cursed by Anggastya 

1 Tbis eorrsAponds to Bengali ^irirdi or its Sanskrit e^ui> 
valset, sis., .SVcIrdsrti^roftAa. 

$ Thsss dstails cooenr mtb those of tlia ebsp. 

Id, £lokas 4-9; also I*rj»npiirtiru/M, part X, chap. 15. 

8 Vvie, part I, chap. 21; iflnipwrflpam, chap. 19. 

Ilokas 19ff. The iSfcondopunl^m describes (Mihsivarakbaeds Ssdira- 
kbaodsa* chap. Iff) boiv Brabtnaha^i followed ladra everywhere' 
sad bov be itBmsnsd biouelf m tbe vatsrs. 
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{Agd«tya) has not been omitted. The author once more 
reverts to the Ramayatja and refers to the crow Jayanta 
when Elamasita (Rama-^ta) concealed themselves in the 
Pancavadi (“va?i). 

The Danavas have been described as the children of 
Kasyapa and Danu. Yama, the father of Mandondari 
(Mandodari) and the f8ther*indaw of Havana, was one 
of them. The author then narrates the story of Kesi (Kesi), 
who was killed hy Kr$i>a and Valadeva at Madura 
(Mathura,)^. War**cenes continue and we find Hayagriva 
('griva) fighting against )C{9oa.*^ The demon Dundu 
followed suit and he was killed by Maharaja Kulavaiva 
(Kuvalayasva ?). Dfddasyu then asked why Prava, the 
wife of Kasyapa, got Gandharva children. He was in-* 
formed that this was due to her artistic temperament. Simi~ 
larly, one thousand nogo'sons of ICadr^ and Kasyapa have 
been attributed to the nature of the former. The reference 
to Viriatha (Vinata), Arjuna and Garuda. which occurs 
in this connexion> undoubtedly suggests the influence of 
the Mahahharata. The story of Mali and Sumali, occurring 
in the 01d*Javanese Hariiraya. has also been noted here- 
The author further recalls how Madu (Madhu) was killed 
by Visnu.** The story of LavanSsura, who held sway over 
Madura (Madhupura)* was borrowed, as the author 
candidly says, from the RSmSi/ana‘Cerita. The Uttaro’ 
of the Rdmoyoi^a^ indeed narrates how the demon 
was killed by 3alnighna. The author, however, reverts to 
his favourite themes of the MahShhSraia and describes 
how the gods and the demons churned the Miik-sea with 
Mount Mandara. 'fhe author then indulges m philosophi¬ 
cal speculations and says that one who cannot overcome 
Sa^oarga must exercise TrikSya paramaTtha, viz., lzayiko> 

1 Vi. Khila^Suritcruiamf chap, $0; VtsflUin/rajiaDi, part V, 
•chap. 16 . 

2 Vf. Mafi&bhdrata, V, 130. 

0 chaps- 214-315- 

4 Canto T5. 
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oac<^ and md/iasif^. teciCation pf mantras, purity in 

words and in thoughts. Alter a brief notice of Ja^Syu and 
Dalanana, Ira, PuJastya and their issue,^ the author intro¬ 
duces ua to deeper philosophical speculations. Thus, 
asked about the aim of Parawama, Angghastya replied 
that the obfect of the former was to attain the one-ness of 
Tripurufa. which has been described as the highest of the 
uxteen toKuos ' Poor Sajpkhya philosophy 1 Of the names 
that next meet our eyes, the most interesting are those of 
Bheravamaigga (Bhairavamarga), Sidanta-Se va-Pa^upata 
(Siddhanta*^iva*Paiupata), Yogadiparamaguhya, 
vapak^a (Vai#i?ava*) and Nlakalaparama-Sunya (Ni?- 
kalaparamasunya). Some of these names evidently suggest 
the Influence oi ialva Tantrism. The author adds further 
that if anyone cannot separate mana^i from forira and is 
a slave to the Sa4vOTga. he cannot attain Komoksone, i.e.> 
salvation. The writer thus recognises the existence of a 
spiritual life, which Is In sharp contrast to the physical one. 
Angghastya stated further that the performance of three 
crata9. ura.. akrodha. alobha and sokavariita, enabled one 
to become a dcvata or god. But as these were not humanly 
possible, the speaker recommended that semboh should 
be conveyed to the Panditas. i. e.. the Brahmanas and. at 
the same time, one should take initiation from Pratama 
(*Lharaa). Madyama {‘dhyama) and u(t)tamaguru. The 
gur^ gives him mantras and Instructs him In the philosophy 
of the Lord. And thus, redempKon is attained. The 
author notes, however, that instruction before Initiation la 
equivalent to Brahmahatya on the part of the guru< 

Genealogical details again take their due course an<f 
we obtain some data regarding the families of Aftgira, 
Hanuman, Kfpa. Dro^, KuntS. Pulastya and Vasistha. 
Bhyfa (VySsa) has been described as the author of the 
A^tadaiepQwa. The author then narrates the Hide anec¬ 
dote of Aditya, who followed Ajha (Sa)na} to U(t)tarakuru. 

1 XttaipurftfUiin, ebap. 19, iloka 17 ^ Fi^aupuWt^m, part I, 
chap. 21 
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which is to the north of Sumeru» in the <ii8gui$e of a horse. 
Sanskrit Puraoas indeed narrate how Sajnl, unahle to hear 
the brilliance of the Sun, went to perform penances after 
sending a pseudo*Sajn5* called Chlya, to her husband.^ 
Towards the end of the work, the author speaks of the 
four iParijios and their dharma and he classifies the Candalae 
and Dombas under the ^udras ; the Mlecas (MIecchas) 
have been described as foreign to the cafuroarofl. The 
book also refers to oor^osanikara or miature of castes, which 
was looked upon with particular aversion by the Javanese 
peoples. 

The work is evidently based on various traditions of 
Indian mythology, which filtered through the colonists from 
India ot the Javanese visitors of the mainland in the lndo« 
Javanese period. Indigenous traces are not altogether 
absent in the work. Dr. Pigeaud ’ thinks that the Agastyo" 
paroa is older than the fCoraiJa^rama. which we have already 
placed in the fourteenth century A. D. 

The two Middle*Javanese poems, vis.. Sudam^ia and 
Sri Tanjang, of which the former may be regarded as an in¬ 
troduction to the latter, are also of some importance. Of the 
Sudamola, Dr. Van det Tuuk says,’’ “The poem relates 
how Sahadeva delivered Durga of her Rikfasa-form, the 
consequence of a curse by $iva, who had convicted her of 
adultery with a young cowherd, and had assumed that form 
to put her to the teat. Umi^ being transformed into a 
monster, received the name of * Durga, and was compelled 
to dwell in the cemetery Gandamayu. Sahadeva delivered 
her of the consequence of diva's curse, and went thence¬ 
forth by the name of Sudamala.~a corruption from ^uddho 
(purified), and mala (a temporary monstrous form caused by 
the curse of a god)/' On the advice of Durga, Sudamala- 
Sahadeva went to Tambapetra and, after curing him of his 
blindness* married his daughter. The two vidyadharas, uiz,, 
Otrasena and Citrahgada, who were cursed to assume 

1 Cf. iSarttarifJevapuritMn, ebtp. 77. 

2 T. G. T, Pige&ud, T>a Ta/iiii PangoeUiran, 1924, p. 326. 

$ J. 2t. A.. S., Nciff Series, XllI, p. 56, 
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Rakaada-fcrma along with Uml. fought against the Pao^avas 
and were killed by them. They then recovered their origi¬ 
nal beautiful form.* 

This Sahadeva—continuea the Sri Tanjung —had a 
beaudlui daughter, who is the title-heroine. She was 
married loSidapakfa, her cousin, the son of Nakula. "He 
stabs Her under the impression that she had committed 
adultery during his absence in India's heaven whither the 
king had sent him in order to seduce Sri Tanjung. From 
the circumstance of her blood,emitting a delicious scent he 

concluded that the king bad slandered her.The wicked 

king. Sinduraja, is at last killed by Sidapakaa. who is assisted 
by the ’* 

There are some other storiee of this character, which, while 
borrowing the names of persons from the two great epics 
of India, have placed them against an original background. 
The Arjuna Pralahda,^ for example, presents Arjuna and 
his brothers In the main rd/e. The names of Hala- 

dbaia and ^va are also met with. But we shall seek in vain 
for the parallel of this story in Sanskrit literature. Of a 
similar nature is the story of Darmajati,* in which we come 
across the names of Duryodhana who wanted to poison 
Bhirna. of Subhadra, K^si^a. Arjuna, Suprabha and others. 
In this poem, Subhadra appears as Krona's daughter I The 
Song Soh/oofln^ is a Middle-Javanese poem, written in 
Mecopot metre* The wife of Sa^avan (SatyavSn) is 
Suvistri (Savitri), who has been described as the daughter 
of VayBti and Devayani. From the names of the hero and 
the heroine, one may conjecture that the story is no other 
than the well-known story of Savitri and Satyavan. which 
we 6nd scattered In many works of Ancient India. Compari¬ 
son between the two works, however, shows that the details 
dider widely, indeed surprisingly. In the Pandava Lima 
.and the Romo Nitii, the heroes of the two epics have been 

1 Vide Jajnbo'I, .Vafpl. <’a<. Jav. en Uad. Stt., dJ, I, p. 269. 

2 Wd., 2^, J. It. A. 8 ., op, eii. 

3 Jnraboll, op. eii., pp. 2S1-282. 4 

6 Itnd., p. 270, 
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mix«d up ; Javanese traces are not also lacking.' Similarly, 
in cKe work called Colon not only magidsrn and 

Indian deities ate present, but also the well'known story of 
Supratfka and Vibhavasu. who fought in the disguise of an 
elephant and a tortoise. The Utter two were killed by 
Garu^ by the orders of ICasyapa. This episode has 
cleady been borrowed from the Sdiparvan of the 
iVf ohdbhara to. 

We thus come to the end of our studies on this section of 
the Indo'Javanese literature. There are indeed few books 
in Javs and Bali, which do not betray any Indian influence. 
Oeaj traces can be found even in the- so*caUed Muslim 
literature of Java. Indeed, the influence is sometimes so 
great that we have to consider seriously whether this is a 
Muslim influence on Hindu literature or u/ce-uerso. It is the 
invocation of the writer that sometime^ guides us in our 
decision on this point. As the discussion of Muslim 
literature is beyond the scope of the present work, we may 
rest content with what we have said above. 


1 JoynboU, op. cU., dl, II, pp.7S-75. 

2 Jbtrt., pp. 259-300; T. L. VS., dl. 82, 1926, pp. 

110-130- 


n 
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I/EOEKDS AM) JtOMAXCES OF JAVA AND DALI 

TKe peoples of Java and Bali are exttemaly fond of 
legende and romances, which illustrate the Imaginative 
aspect of the Indonesian mind. The study of the subject 
has. therefore, not only an educative value for understanding 
the people, but is also instructive from the strict folklorists* 
point of view. It is possible that the demands of popular 
temperament fashioned this literature, which had also some 
reciprocal iriRuence on the former. TKe aCudy of the subject, 
however, is fraught with some difficulties due to parallelism 
in ideas and folk-tales, as, in such cases, it la well-nigh 
impossible to disehiangle the forces of mutual InHuence and 
trace the stories to their sources. Dr. Franz Boas has sought 
to explain this similarity in folk-tales by tbe theory of 
*‘Paraliel<sm of culture development”. It postulates that 
*'dilferent groups of mankind started, at a very early period, 
from a general condition of lack of culture, and. owing to 
the unity of the human mind and the consequent similar 
response to outer and Inner stimuli, they have developed 
everywhere approximately along the same lines, making 
aimilsa’ inventions and developing similar customs and 
beliefs—”'. The above statements do not require any 
qualiBcalion when applied to widely separated groups of 
peoples, but when cultural contacts are known to have 
existed, these legends and romances baifle all our attempts 
for tbe discovery of their sources. In the following pages 
we shall have occasion to discuss not only parallel but also 
identical stories. The links that, in our opinion, connect the 
legends and romances of I ndo-MaU Polynesia are the 
following 

{a) Love-episodes at the bathing-ghat. 

1 FrsQs Boas, TAr mtnJ cf pn'mrtlre 1932, p. 131. 
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(b) Dream of the hero and the heroine for each other 
before “the fancy*’ was actually “bred in the tyt.” 

(c) Curae-mofj/* 

(d) Talks of wise parrots, wily jackals, etc., who 
frequently g^uide the heroes and heroines. These are not 
uncommon features of Indo'MaU Polynesian legends. 
Peacocks also play a prominent part in Malay folk'tales. 

(e) Rak^asas. goblins and old hags expert in black arts. 
These occur in profusion in Indo-Mal-Polynesian folk-tales. 
Many Indian folk'tales, particularly those of Bengal, 
describe how the lives of Rak^asas are kept in some magic 
boxes, trees or animals. We may recall in this connexion 
the stories of PsUmkumar, of the Rak$asas, of the boy whom 
seven mothers suckled, which have been described in the 
Polk'^1^^ Bengal, compiled by the late Rev. Lai Behari 
De. The ArjunaoioSha also tells us how the demon-king 
could not be killed unless he was struck in the tongue. In 
the KathosaWfsdgorflh.' similarly, we find the demon saying, 
“In my left hand there is an unguarded place." where lay 
the magic of his power. In romantic literature, however, 
fairies, gondharoas, apsaras. play a more prominent rdle. 

Let us illustrate these points from the literature of India 
and Indonesia. In the Sanskrit MahabhSrata.^ for example, 
the poet describes how the AsvIn-twins fell in love with the 
young girl Sukanya just as she was coming out from her 
bath. Numerous examples can be culled from the Kofha'* 
saritsagarah of Somadeve, but we shall rest content with a 
few specific instances. The case of KirtUena^ is a typical 
one. He fell in love with ^utSitha as she was going to 
bathe and married her by the Gandhoructite. Similarly, the 
yak§a Sata beheld the daughter of a sage bathing in the 
Ganges and both of them became enamoured of each other. * 

1 Tr. Tawiisy, ISSO, Vol. I, pp. TOffj e^. also Hid., p. 385. 

Tsuasy refers to o similar story in Kalston's /futtinn FfiJic.Ittlrti. p. 71 

2 Book nr, 122-125; rf. al»o pevMfljfiriitnm. 7/1. 

$ Trvwney’s translation, iSsW, Vsl. I, p, 32. 

4 IM., p. 37. 
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Somadevft' aJso describes how the vidyadbaias. viz., 
VijayadaiU and Asokadatta saw daughters o( hermits 
bathing in the Canges and how they fell in love with them 
and how the love was returned. In the story of Candrahasa 
and Vi|ayl» which occurs m the Bengali Mohahhdrato’ and 
which, according to Dt. D. C. 5en.’ is a disKnct Bengali 
intepolalion. the love of Visaya originated in seeing the 
•sleeping CandrahSsa at the bathing*ghd{ and it was fruitful 
in marriage. Love^episodes at the bathing*ghd{ have also 
played a prominent part in the writings of the Vaif^ava 
poets of Bengal* One of them, for example, wrote the 
following beautiful verses 

"Sai. ki herd am YamunSr kule 
Vrafakulamandana harila amSr mana 

Ttibbariga daxaha tarumule.** 

[**Ahr blend I What met my eyes on the banks of the 
lYamuna I The darling of the Vra)a*peopie. standing cross' 
legged under a tree, captured my heart.*'] The amours 
of Paura^ic KrsT>a in the bathing-ghd^s are too well-knovm 
to need any re*capitulacion. T'he courtesy, however, was not 
always paid back. In the Kaihoiariisagaraij.'' for example, 
we read the story of four gai^as, who fell in love with a 
bathing hermit's daughter, but the love was not returned. 

Let us now trace these features In the roroances of Java 
f and Bali. The Middle*Javanese poem Durma.^ which may 
be brought under this category, enjoys some popularity ip 
Indonesia. The occurrence of some Balinese words io 
the body of tbe book (Cod. 4225) betrays the influence of 
Bali. According to 1^. JuyaboU.* the story begins with 
a Mal-Polynesian myth. It describes how the clothes of the 

1 tswoey’s Trsuslstion, 1880, Vol. I, pp. MIS¬ 
SIS. 

2 K^rim Dfts» J/aM&Afinito, edition of Subodb Cbaadra 

MsiDinUir, p. toil, 

3 I'oik-lUeTaturt of Binffol, p. 21. 

4 Op. fii., pp. 50W07. 

5 Juynboll, St*pj4. Oot, Joe, «n 3/cd, Hm., dl. I, p, J?3. 

e Bfjdnotu T. I. VS., dJ. 71, p. 676. 
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batKing vidyadharr* Ken Sulasik. were concealed by Rajapila. 
who uUimately eonfeeeed hie love to the nymph. Ic leminds 
us of the tricks of Pauri^ic Krina. who used to pick up the 
dresses of bathing ladles and cUmh along with them on some 
neighbouring tree. The vldyadhari* however* yielded to her 
importunate lover and both were united In weddock. In 
course of dme, Durma, the hero of the poem, was born to 
them and Ken Sulaslh, like many other celestial nymphs, 
vanished to heaven, her original abode. We have already 
described the KoiOt-work Sumanasanta^a. which bears this 
trait. More typical, however, is tbe story of Puiurava and 
Urvaii,’ of whom the latter vanished, to heaven after tbe 
episode of a son was Introduced. The reason is explicitly 
stated by Madanavega in the Kathaiaritsagarah." *'ICa]ihga- 
sena, we heavenly beings are sublect to this law. that, when 
a mortal child is conceived* we must abandon it, and go afar. 
Did not Menaka leave ^kuntala in the hermitage of KaQva^” 
This Durma, along with his father Rsjapala* went to perform 
penances, and the latter Instructed him in moral lessons. 
Dr. Juynboir points out that these conversatlona are 
conducted in Balinese. Later on, Durma* intending to go 
to the king of Wanokling was abducted by the raksasi 
Durgadeni (Durgandhin! accompanied by her two 
brothers. At length, he succeeded In escaping from their 
clutches and killing them all. As a reward for his valour, 
be obtained the title of Raden Singa Panjara. 

Though the earlier portion of the poem under review 
belongs to the MakPolynesian group of legends (Juynboll)* 
it is better to designate such stories as Indo'Mal'Polynesian 
because these peculiar traits are common to the romantic 

1 r>fwv^rt2na<n, 4th part, Cbap. Vf; KilidiUA, Vik’ra/NtiJ'tiiH, 

Act. IIT. Tbe ni.vtU scattered thmigh earSy Indian liteiotiir? lias 
been collected by GeiJner, TVffisrAr ml. I, pp. We 

are hers coooemed vltk the outline of the stor^* aiid not with the 
significance of it. A similar story t« described in 

Tswney, Vol. I, pp. 249-261. 

2 Op. cit.* p, 304. 


3 Op. fii. 
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literature of all these Unde, Similar is ihe tenor of the poem 
Raden Sapuira or Rofna'Monii^', which has not only a 
Balinese recension but also Eas^Javaneae and Madurese 
recensions. The Balinese recension, however, is in sharp 
contrast to the Madurese Radin Sapolra (Cod. 3i5i) 
described by Prof. Vreede. It also difiers. and differs 
sUiprisinsly, from Cod. 4962 (2). summarised by Dr. Juynboll 
In his Supplement, vol. 1. We take up the Balinese recen¬ 
sion. which is exceedingly suitable for our present purpose. 
Tbe contents of ibis poem, written in Macapat metre, may 
be described in tbe following manner. 

The hero of the poem is Raden Saputra. He began his 
chivalrous career by fighting against tigers. On one 
occasion, he entered a yard* which, as the story says, was 
haunted by ghosts and wild spirits, and his entrance there 
was regarded by,them as amounting to trespass. He 
unsheathed his sword and began to fight vehemently against 
the spirits of the air. There he fell asleep and the beautiful 
form of his beloved Devi Ratna Manik bloomed id his 
vision. The latter, in her turn, was also dreaming of our 
young hero. Ultimately, Raden Saputra saw her as she was 
bathing end the episode happily ended in a decent nuptial 
ceremony- 

In the poem «4ior Pi^afan' which belongs to the Panji-* 
cycle, the same characteristic is brought into prominence. 
Ajar Plkatan, who is the hero of the poem and son of 
queen Pat^d^n Salas, while going out on a hunting excursion. 
Was separated from bis retinue. While moving about in 
the garden of Pandan Ukir, he saw the vidyidhari Suprabba 
bathing and, like Rajapala, he concealed her sis/mping, 
At last she got it back and after giving a ring to the young 

1 Juynlioll, SufijJ. Cot. /ur. JStxd. til. J, p. 70j lUd., 

Al 21, p. Ill} Jaynbol], Hiipirl. Cot. 5*ii»rf- 7iu/. Surok, Tlifn., I9IS, 
pp. 180-131; Van dec Tnuk, dl, HI, p. 208; cf. 

also t^reed®. Cat. wn de duo. tit Mad. Sas., 1892, p. 417; Tiijdvagtn 
T. 1. Vii., dl. 71, p. 576. 

2 JtiynboII, $uppl. Cni. /<jp. tn Had. Sia., dl. I, pp. 212.213. 
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hero the vidyidharl vanished from Kis sight. Ajar Pikatan. 
like other heroes of romances, travelled many lands in 
search of his beloved and married other damsels as well, but 
his heart was too captivated by SuprabhS to bear the company 
of his newly-married brides. At length he was informed 
by the bird Cantayu (Skt. Ja|ayu} that Suprabha was in 
surdloj/o or heaven. Though Cod. 4010 (I) of this work, 
upon which we rely. Is not complete, it appears from the 
drift of the poem that they were united in the long run. 

We shall close our survey of this subject with a brief 
review of the poem called Panji Margasmaro.’ U begins 
with the story of Candrasari, princess of Singa Sekar. who 
once saw the pat<h of Majalangu. named Panji Margasmara. 
bathing and spontaneously she fell in love with him. The 
poet describes in the third canto how her love was returned 
by the young hero. After many difficulties, he succeeded 
in obtaining her and a daughter was born to them (cantos 

IX—XIX). 

A series of written and unwritten romances of this type 
axe current in South-East Asia and a mistaken notion of 
what constitutes culture and science is throwing many such 
legends into eternal oblivion. 

Let us T^ovf take up the second point which we may 
conveniently designate 'the dream-mofi/* in romantic 
literature. In the stories of Indo-MaUPoJynesia. this 
trait has acquired more importance than the fore-gojng one. 
Among classical works of Ancient India, we find this 
characteristic marvellously portrayed in the Vasavadatia 
of Subandhu, in which we find ICandarpaketu. son of king 
Cintlimani, dreaming towards dawn, when true dreams come, 
of a girl of eighteen of exquisite form. Like Panji he went in 
search of the maiden and. while passing a restless night on 
the Vindhya Mountain, he gathered from the talk of a mainS- 
bird that Vasavadattl was the only daughter of Sr6g^a' 
sekhara, king of Pa^aliputra. The princess also, like Ratna 

1 Juyoboll, .S'lfppi. ('at. Jat, cn Unit. dl. I, i>. 227; el. 

aisu ihf poem Pus}KiJ:i'iHa in Ili'l., dl. II, p, 111. 
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Manik and other hetoinee of Indonesia* dreamt of a ataWart 
knight of e^ceptionaJ beauty and* though there was no 
Cangaapati. she had her confidant Tamalika. who united the 
tv.ro iovers at Pa^Uputra. Similarly, in the Suepnaoasouo- 
dofta/BttJibuted to BKasa. we find the story of Vatsaraja. 
who dreamt of hjs beloved Vasavadatta* while asleep. In the 
K<tthagaritsagarab of Somadeva* we find numerous stories of 
this type. We can describe only a typical case, in the lan¬ 
guage of Somadeva ** Then she (Csa) saw in a dream a 
certain man looking like a divine prince. She was 
xnanied to him according to the Gandharva form of 
marriage, and after obtaining the joy of union with him. 
she woke up at the close of the night. When she did not 
see the husband she bed seen in her dream, but beheld 
the traces of his presence, she remembered the book of 
Cauri, and was ^11 of disquietude, fear and astonish¬ 
ment .she confessed all to her friend Citralekha" who 

asked Osa to find out her lover from "the whole world, 
gods, asuras and men.” This story also occurs in the 
k'/$^upurdc)om.'' Similar dream-mofr/s have controlled 
the movements of heroes and heroines in the first Act of 

&e Viddhoidlabhenjiko and in the third Act of the 
Korpuromo^cri, both of which have been written by 
^jasekhara. Many such romances are current in the 
Deccan, the Pafijlb, Bengal and other places of India. 
Some are recorded in the Old Deccan Days of Ftere. 
Legends of the Pan/ah of Temple. Folk’talee of Hindusihan 
of Crooke and in stories compiled by Mr. D, R. Mitra- 
Majurodar in bis Thd^urmcr Jhuli and ThakurdddSr Jhola, 
Thus we read of: 

"Kucavaiau rajakanya. meghavarai^ ci^ 

Svapne dekhilam ami kon deser phul” 

("Theprincess has as beautiful a complexion as that 
of a /Cueo’seed and her hair matches the colour of clouds t 

1 Art V. 

2 TfsnsJated by Tavnsy. rol. I, pp, 276*277. 

3 I'i^Mpurdnan, Ptrt V, Cbsp. S2. 
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Oh, tell me, of which country the flower bloomed in 
my dream.”] 

Bengali heroes and heroines sometimes roam like Panii 
and Amahi'raras throughout the length and the breadth 
of the wide world for discovering the lovers of their dreams. 
Frequently^ the desperate lovers. Hke those of the 
Arabian NighU. are united by some mischievous fairies onl^ 
to be separated later on. This unaccountable separation 
breaks the heart of many and if they do not Cake to asceti¬ 
cism one of them frequently falls ill. The other or one of his 
friends occasionally comes in as a doctor to cure the disease, 
which is removed by his or her presence or the news of the 
other lover.' Sometimes we find that even the mere 
description of an exquisite princess makes a Bengali hero 
undertake the journey to unknown and unlraversed regions. 
iWhen the h/ramon-bird,* for example, ^satd to the six 
queens of the king. ”The beauty of not one of you can be 
compared to the beauty of the little toe of the lady that lives 
beyond the seven oceans and thirteen rivers.” the king 
desirous of possessing this paragon of beauty harnessed his 
horse, which ”shot through the air with the speed of light¬ 
ning, passed over many countries, kingdoms and empires, 
crossed the oceans and thirteen rivers and alighted in the 
evening at the gate of a beautiful palace." No rein was put 
to the imagination of the poet which soared as high as the 
magic steed of the king. 

In the legends and romances of Indonesia, the dream- 
motr/ has also assumed considerable importance. Thus 
we read of a princess of Rum, who "dresms that she 
slept with Pafiji. And waking up is much distressed and 
dies."' So far as we are aware, there are not many 


1 6Y- The ‘8t<tr}i of Printt AV&k*’ in Foli^-Mtr of 

Seme othsrs ore rsoordsd in ^Ir, D. R. .Vitrs-MnjumdSr^s compilations. 

2 Lai Bsbsri Ds. Follr-fnffj of pp. 20& S, 

8 C. 0. Blae<lsn, CittaJo'jve of Mfhvfifrij't* »» 
lanovaQtf hetanging to fhe tilmry of fhe Jftdh offirt, Vo). L pt. I,. 
1916, p, 81. 
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stories in India with such pathetic conclusion. In the 
story called Panji faya Lcngkara.^ we read of one Bambang 
Sut{rt«i» who. in his dream* fell in love with Sekar Taji or 
Candra Kira^a* princess of Mamenang {Kedlii). beloved of 
Pahji. Similarly. Devi Pandan Sari and Devi Manik Aia. 
in the romance of Angling Darma,^ saw their lovers in 
dream* &ven demons have not escaped from the sweep of 
love* which took form In their sleep. Thus in the story 
called Lampahan Siikoff^i gagaru manah.' we End the 
demon-king of Parang Jong Lauttan. Mraja Ditya Kalamurka 
by name, being fascinated by the beauty of Srikagdi even 
in dream! In the romance of Jaka Pralaka* and the Chinese 
princess Cuviri* the same factor has also controlled their 
love •adventures. InaSundanese prose^worki called Coriio 
Ponggung Afontri,' the king of Cunung Sungging, Prabu 
Bengker Pakuvan ^ name, sent his Mantri to End out the 
princess of Gunung Bubut, named Ratna Pakuvan. as she 
bad ensnared him in dream ( Thb moiij has also penetrated 
into the so-called Muslim literature of Java, in the poem 
Called Kampar,*^ written in Macapat metre, princess Retna 
Jinali ol Bragedab (Bagdad) dreamt of a beautiful youth, who 
was no other than Ambya Katamsi. After converting her 
to i^am. the latter married the girl in due course. Similarly, 
in the work called Anbya /usu// we read of one Kusuma 
SiU Jaleka. the beautiful daughter of the Sultan ol Temas. 
who dreamt of her would'be husband living in Egypt. This 
dream*moii7 haa also exercised some influence on the 
literature of Madura. In the poem called Su^smo Jaii.* 
Devi Ruherac dreamt of a handsome knight, who later on 
appeared to be Suksma Jati. hailing from Jasmane. After 
some romantic adventures, they were united in marriage. 

1 Vre«i€, <'ai, 9<fii ds /as. ru Mud, H**., 18&2, pp. 15&-160. 

'2 Ibid., p, 166. 8 p. 233. 4 Ihia., y. 196. 

3 Ju;pbo>]. fivprd. Cat. Sund, J?ul. Sasalc. Jiu., 191S, p, 64. 

6 Jaynbol, Suppl, Cat. Jqv. en Ifed. Rti., dl, 11, p. 34 
. 7 Vresde, op, «t., pp, 2641. 

6 JoyuhftfT, S^ppl. Cat. Jav. «n Mad. 3u., <11. 1, p. 35, 
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It it clear therefore that this dieani'mofii ha« exercised a 
Sreat influence on the romantic literature of ]ndo-Mah 
Polynesia. Portraits have their toll also. In Sanskrit 
literature, we read of Agmimitra who fell in love with 
Malaviki just after seeing her portrait. ‘ The courtesy 
was returned by a member of the opposite sex, ujz>> 
princess Rupalata of Mukti. who was fascinated by e 
sketch of Pfthividhara.^ But this point, we believe, 
did not assume importance in the early romantic literature of 
South-East Asia. In the Panii romances again we face 
a diflerent motij, with the heroine vanishing from her 
palace.' Adventures of heroes are necessarily introduced 
to spin out the thread of the story. This trait is also 
present in the romances of Ancient India and of Medieval 
Europe. In spite of the closer contact of Asia and 
Europe in the days of the crusades, it would not be 
wise perhaps to accept this characteristic as a connecting 
link of the romances of the two continents. The unity 
of the human mind between and the obvious necessity 
of such traits in the romances of all lands are perhaps 
responsible for their evolution. As regards the curse- 
mo (i/, responsible authorides hold it to he a distinct 
contribution of the Epic and the Paurapic literature of 
India and there is no reason to strike a diderent note. 
Two sages of old, t)tz., Durvasa and Viiviimitra have 
liberally cursed many persons, thus enabling Brahmaijia 
editors and writers to proclaim the supremacy of the priestly 
hierarchy. This has naturally led to the growth of some 
beautiful legends which we find scattered in many 
works of Ancient India. We have already described 
some works which betray this characteristic. This 
trait was probably borrowed in different romantic cycles 

1 AiitMdSc, Jlalavii'ucrMtAiifrttUt, Act. X. 

2 Somadevs, Tr. Tawney, 18&), toI. I, (i. 386. 

3 Cf. Itsssere, 7>t PnNtfjt ^otnan, pj). 36, 37, 44, 29, 109, 

112, ShvP^. Cat. Jnv. fh. MuiK list., dl. II, p. 262, 

etc; Vresde, op. eii., pp. 161, 167, 170. etc. 
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of Indooesia through the earlier works of Java and Bali, 
which represented the Influenee of ancient Indian Htera* 
ture. Taking disguises of various inen» beasts, demons, 
etc., may be due to faith in magicism and superstitions, 
and as such, this peculiarity, though present in the Uterature 
of India and Indonesia, may not be taken as a connect' 
usg link between the legends and romances of South-East 
Asia. Other traits, which we have mentioned befere, will be 
treated in the nest chapter. 

Among the stories of Java and Bali none are more 
popular than the Pafiji*romancea. which we may describe 
now. Panji is the hero of these poems, which deal with 
different phases of Panii's life, such as, his love to the 
heroine, the loss of his consort, her transformation to a man 
and so forth. Of the many Middle-Javanese Panji-poems In 
’ Tengahan-metre, appears to be the most Important, 

(t if the source of later Javanese and Malay Panji* 
poems. According to Dr. Van det Tuuk, "Of the three 
poems, vix.. Malat, Weasng. and Wangbong Wid^ha, and 
the heroes and heroines occurring In them, they resemble 
more the Malay tales belonging to tbe Panji'cycles than 
&e modern Javanese poems treating of the same subject."' 
As these works are of the same character. we 
shall begin our review with an account of tbe Wateng,' 
which has also been written in Tengahan metre* 

0 ^ The prince of Kling, so the story relates, was Wirana* 
matami, who fell in love with Amahl-taras, the princess 
of Kediri. As she was the most accomplished beauty 
of all lands, her hand was asked In marriage by the 
king of Magadba. Perceiving that Wiranamatami lay in 
tbe way of his desires, the king of Magadha had re- 
eouise to a trick, by which he succeeded m kidnapping 
tbe sleeping prince of Kling and sending him to Magadha. 
As he was invulnerable, he was thrown into water where 
he remained for ten days without dying. The surging 

1 J.B.A .S,, ysM SfTisj, XI ir, p. 58. 

S .Injoboll, Suppl. Cat. Xftt. sn Mad. Sat., dl, 1, pp, 208 ff. 
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*wav9$ cd$t him ashoie. and be was discovered there by 
the princess of Kediri. He now stayed on to Kedtri 
under the assumed name of Hut^dA^sm Wasenfsari and 
lived '*in the vicinity of the beloved one. who was not aware 
of his being the prince of Koripan.” In song 11 is stated 
how the kings of Magadha. Putrasena and Pawon-awon, 
marched against Daha (Kediri) to take away forcibly the 
princess of Kediri. Waseng thus found an opportunity to 
show his gratitude by killing these kings, who were his 
former enemies. After this, the poet introduces us to the 
two lovers again. Waseng and Amahi-raras. who passionately 
loved each other. We read in song 111 that their marriage 
proposal could not substantiate on account of the sudden 
invasion of the king of Wlrabhumi, who fell on Daha. During 
the confusion of the war. Amahi-raras vanished. Waseng. 
who was away during the turmoils o^the war. fell into a 
swoon when he heard of the fate of his beloved. In the 
following song, however, we find Amahi'faras seeking shelter 
With a monk. In his hermitage she came across the king 
of Geglang. who gave protection to the unfortunate girl. She 
assumed the name of Amahilara to befit her present position. 
Meanwhile. Waseng had been out to discover the princess of 
Daha and overthrew kings and kingdoms in his progress 
from country to country under the pseudo-name of Panji 
Tamasah. He married the daughters of the overthrown 
kings. The hand of Amahilara was also promised to him 
by the king of Geglang as a reward for his unparalleled 
chivalry (cantos V and VI). On one occasion, whil^ 
Amahilara was singing favourite songs she used to sing in 
Daha. the notes seemed familiar to Pan)i Tamasah. who fell 
into a swoon. Panji became seriously ill and in remorse, 
Amahilara wanted to commit suicide. The tragedy was. 
however, averted by the timely arrival of the king of Daha, 
who discovered that Waseng and Panji Tamasah were one 
and the same and that Amahilara is no other thari his own 
lost daughter. The liveliness of reconciliation was further 
increased by the leakage of the information that Waseng, 
.Again, was no other than Wiranamatami. the prince of 
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Koripen (ICIing)i wbo had disappeared long ago. The 
epilogue (Song V[|) describes the marriage of the loyaJ pair 
and the birth of a son. 

The Wenghong WiJeha also belongs to the Panji'cycle 
of stories and is no lees popular than the Waseng. It 
describes' how Makaradhvaia went in search of the banished 
princess of DaKa named Warastrasari. In bis aimless travels 
throughout many lands be came across the lovely princess 
of Singhasari named Kesavatr, whom he married. But he 
never forgot for a moment the beautiful lady of Daba whom 
be wanted to discover at any cost. Meanwhile, Warastrasari 
was roving in the woods of Kembang Kuning. where she 
was found by the prince of that kingdom, named Singa* 
matra. He kindly led her lo DaKa again and married her. 
though her heart was already sealed in love for Makara* 
dhvaia ! When Makaradbvaja was informed of all these 
affairs he assumed the name of Wangbong Wideha Fanp 
Wiresvara and went to Daha. where he became a dolong* 
and showed some shadeW'plays. of which Chotot* 
kflcaifoya was one. In these plays, the princess used to 
come and she was gradually attracted by the magnificent 
bearing of the dolong and his expert handling of the shadow* 
plays. They fell in love with each other. The last two 
Songs rii and III) state how the king of Daha was hard 
pressed by the kings of Lasem and others, and how he was 
relieved by Wangbong Wideha who slew four kings of the 
invading hosts. At length he escorted Warastrasari to 
Koripan where he married her in due course. The disappo¬ 
inted prince Singamatra who loved the princess of Daha now 
married the princess of Lasem. This is the subject*matter 
of the Wangbong Wideha- The poems belonging to the 
Fanji'cycle of stories, ihougb beautiful in ibeir own way. do 
not represent an unflinching devotion of the one for the other. 

The Srnarotoedono is also of some importar.cs and it runs 
Into eighteen cantos. The beginning of the story reminds 

1 JqtdWI, 8\tpvl Cat Jar, fn Mad. Uu., dl, I, pp. S05ff. 

2 Oas who sbotrs sbsdon’.plays. 
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one oi the Bengali (olk'tales of a certain ape*prince, who 
used to cast oS hU monkey-disguise by night. The wife of 
this ape was also a princess, who, discovering it on one 
occasion, availed the very hret opportunity of destroying it 
by the Are. People were amazed to And next morning that 
the ape was the most beautiful prince on earth. This story, 
though materially differing from the remaining portion of the 
5maraii>edano. Is very much popular in Bengal.* It may be 
noted in this connexion that the kernel of this story also 
reminds one of the Sundanese Siyung Wanara, the Luiang 
Kasarang legends and the Sasak version of the Tutur 
Monjeh.‘ If it is not of Austiic origin, the story may have 
proeeeded from Bengal. 

The Javanese story of the Smoroiuedona runs as 
follows 

The Arst canto of the book informs us that a white ape' 
was born to the king of Janggala (Koripan) and he was 
ultimately banished from the country. This incident almost 
synchronized with the disappearance of Suksmasari, the 
princess of Daha. On one occasion, while she was passing 
her time in a garden, she saw a glittering object and, as she 
pursued it. it faded further and further. No one knesv 
whither she had gone. An array of knights began to search 
all possible and impossible quarters and Citradana, the 

1 Similar storic^i ore itorrsted by 0. H. Bompas in Folh'Jure of tli$ 

i&fantal i'aruQnas, IDCO. pp. 25^356^ also Jonmct anj of 

the AsMic lioeietn of Tieiffjal^ Xeier Scrtos, toI. XXI, pp. 3SJ-a.^2; 
Bouipas, op. eit., pp 327«3d2. Similarly, Banjnk Cairo put on an npe- 
costums &a0 «vas mtrodacad to the prinosa^ of Pssir Luhnr, from 
wboss baud ouly the ape would take xiieais. To her, liS discTosscl Ins 
identity. Vide, Vreode, np. eit,. p. IW. 

2 Siitln/(ien T, L. T’ff., dl, 71, p. 37Sj Ibid., 7th Sorivs V, pp. 
17 tf. 

.1 Chinese annals write, "Carious aninmU are the wlnto atag 
and tbo whits monkey.” Tide Groenroldt, F^otfs on the 
Arokipela^o and ISfilneep, p. 4P. Hsnnmltn is also de**cvibod as 
white ape In Indonesia: ef. also i9’uj>pf. CM. SvnS. Doh 

finsfik. Un., pp. 4349. 
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prince of CegUngi joined their ranka. CilradLaxma, the 
prince of J&Sfaraga, also went to find her out. At about the 
same time, Citreyuddha and Gtraveda, princes of Mamenang 
and Pawon-awon. disappeared from their countries. 

The second canto opens with the arrival of the monkey- 
prince of Janggala at the court of Pac^d^n Salas, who wanted 
*to make him his sonon-Iaw. Bereft of his ape'disguiee at 
the time of bathing, he appeared as a fuU*fledged prince and 
married both the daughters of the king. viz.. Amrtamaya and 
ICftsmaya, Songs llJ-Vill refer to the kings who were 
either killed or defeated by 'Wiratmaka. the name now 
assumed by the prince of Janggala. The daughters of these 
kings were married by him* He again assumed the name 
of Sm( 2 rou>cd( 2 na and married Mrlaningrat. the princess of 
Geglang (canto IX). Fights and marriages of other knights 
are described in Songs X^XHl. while a vivid description of 
marriage-feasts is given in cantos XIV and XV. The 
following Song PCVI) informs us that the king of Janggala 
(Koripan) sent a message to Geglang stating his intention to 
take to asceticism for getting a son. The messenger learnt 
that Wiratmaka was the prince of Janggala and there was 
no reason why the king should resort to penances. Mean¬ 
while, Wiratmaka eloped from Geglang with Antasari (Song 
XVU), whereupon the king of that dominion sent Rudeakara 
and Sudanamftu to Pranaraga with instructiona to kiU 
Wirismaka and bring back the princess. The king of 
Koripan appeared at the light moment and the melancholy 
tone of the story is relieved by the description of mairiago* 
ceremony (Song XVIII). 

The Mantri IVpdo^S Menur Wilu^ and the Misa Cagang^ 
fall under the same category. The drst work is of very 
modern date and many Balinese words have penetrated into 
it. In recent years the researches of Dr. Poerbat- 
jar^a and Dr. Rassers have brought die problems of the 


1 Jaynksl, 8uppi. Ctii. /c*. cn had. Sa., dl. I, p. 105. 

S Jbta., p. 197. 3 p i9g. 
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Panji*romances into th« forefront and som« of them we 
have sought to discuss above. The cycle is the product of 
many generations and much exotic element has been mixed 
up with it. From the various names and pseudo*names of 
die hero and the heroine, such as Rawi-aarangga. Candra> 
hiraoa, Candrasari. Nawang Wulan. one may conjecture 
that the ultimate source of the Pan}i~romancc is the Sun and 
the Moon-myth, It is possible that in its earliest form the 
legend was purely a Moon-myth which was gradually mixed 
up with an exotic Sun-myth.^ A strong sexual drift was 
.introduced into the romance by the latter. Thus Patiji. 
seeking hU beloved Candrakirapa. is just like the Sun. which, 
•according to Mythology, riding on his seven horses, 
ever pursues the vanishing Moon. One special feature is 
that both the main players of the romance were born just on 
the fourteenth, when the fulUMoon graced the nocturnal sky. 
.When Indra Kimajaya and his sister Nila Keficana. for 
example, were born, it thundered, mild wind blew, the rain* 
bow appeared in the sky. flowers scattered their cdour. the 
Moon suffered an eclipse and. in the morning, the two babies 
were born as beautiful as the Sun and the Moon.’ Such 
•descriptions recur in many places of the Panji-romances. 

If the above statements are accepted, we must admit' / 
•that the pure Indonesian form of many of these stories was 
mixed up with foreign elements in course of time. Not only 
over-sea kings. Including those of Golconda, Tanjore. Gujiat. 
Bengal, etc.,^ are referred to in many places, but vivid 
descriptions of SvayarnvaTos are given here and there. In 
.the Cekeltccinengpet: occurs the Soayarjioaras of Carrdra- 
kirana and this is conditioned by her obtairiing a gold-homed 
deer, which betrays the influence of the Ramayaria. The 
mames of ,4rsnd /ontoju and ^Celona H^tra Nonomon are 
clearly borrowed from the well-known Sanskrit names of the 
bird Jatayu and Hanuman. Sometimes we find parallels, 
.which do not revert to Sanskrit originals, but to their later 

1 cy. Rasssrs, Pa^tdjt Ss/DSa, .pp. 197 ff. 

^ Jbrd.t pp, 196>I67. 8 p. 110. 
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stiesm, whkK came from Southern India to Java uia Malay 
peninsula m e noticeably changed form.' Influences of the 
Mahabhaiafa are not less prominent. In the same work, the 
king of ICelingi who wanted to marry his son to Candra* 
kiiana. is described as a scion of the Pand^vas.' The 
names of Astina (Hastina). Paniade (Arjuna)* etc., are 
i^erred to in many romances and they are equally significant. 
Similarly, the princes and princesses of Koripan and Daha 
are described as incarnations of Arjuna and Januvati 
(jambavat??).*^ Samba (Samba) and Subadra (Subhadra). 
The names of Kama. Rati. India. N&rada and others are 
also scattered In many writings. 

(t is noteworthy that these romances are also distantly 
connected with the history of Java. A better knowledge of 
Old-Javancse Uterature and history may possibly throw 
further light on th^ significance of the Panii*romance$. The 
names of four or five kingdoms, which we come across in 
these writings, axe hopelessly confusing in different versions. 
It is amusing to record that four kingdoms, oiz.. Koripan. 
Daha. Geglang and Singbasaii are described as contempora* 
neous with Majapahit on the one hand end Medeng 
Kamulan on the other.* As Rassers observes, these names 
which are represented as separate units are known from 
history to be as good as synonymous. In a sense they ere 
indeed so> For we know from our study of Old*Javanese 
history that the supremacy of Kediri (Daha) passed on to. 
Singhasari. which in its turn made room for Majapahit. 
These kingdoms covered the Eastern regions of Java and 
sometimes erteuded beyond it. It is not impossible that the 
original Panji'myth evolved through the times of supremacy 
of these various kingdoms and these references are but 
suggestions of the long history of its evolution. In course of 


1 JiiiHfcgex T. L. VE., dl. HV, 1602. p. 546. 

S Rsssm, op. eit., p. 105. 

3 la ihs SansVrib 2/cJUt6AAfota, (Xlil, 14; shs is tli« wife of 
KrsQS sod mother of dlmba. 

A Rssisrs, op. e>t., pp. 130 ff. 
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time, when the memoriee of these kingdoms were faded 
enough I there hegan the confusion of geographical names. 

Dr. Rassers has started a novel theory that the oldest 
kernel of the Panji'Tomance goes back to the totemism 
of an exogamoua society, which “must once have existed" 
in Java. He asserts further that the Javanese stage has 
also evolved from a totemistlc rite.* And accordingly, he 
has sought to interpret the old tribal organisations of 
primitive Java with their exogamous marriage relations 
in the light of the Pafiji-romances. it is here that we 
are compelled to part company with Dr. Rassers. We 
do so with much diihdence, but we are glad to see that 
we are not alone in our objection, for a writer under the 
initials of T. J. B.^ has lately raised some objections to his 
theory and has anticipated some of our arguments. Dr. 
Rassers has seen totems and sub-totems in heti^'P^trons. 
kris~Jorm9 and in pamor-niof/ucs and has drawn an analogy 
between the Javanese Kris and the Australian Chu- 
rmgfl.’ According to Dr. J.G. Fraser. "A totem is a class 
of material objects which a savage regards with supersti¬ 
tious respect believing that there exists between him and 
every member of the class an intimate, and altogether 
special relation.*** Dr. Rassers,' on the other hand, regards 
essential fdentiij; of groups of persons with materials as a 
necessary factor in totemism. Mr. T. J. B.° pertinently 
remarks that the definition of Dr. Rassers is not supported 
by the cases of New Guinea* and other parts of Indonesia. 
As a matter of fact Dr. Rassers has not explicitly des- 

1 Rasseis, oik dt., p. 3S3. 

2 KiirycJopatdio wn OoH^lndif, 1 % 

p, S97. 

3 llssASrs. ep. ciri, pp. 34!, 334. 365, etc. 

4 folemim and Vol. I, l&lO, p. 1. 

6 Op. r»e., p. 325. 6 Op. fit., p. S&7. 

7 <'f, also Fraser, Toffwhm and Vol, II, 1013. p. 25. 

For totaraism in Kfelonssia, Samoa, SuToatro, etc.. See pp. 

96-217. 
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cribed the period when the so-called totemlstic groups* for 
which the analogy has to he procured from a fai'flung 
continent, held away over Java. TTte complicated Pafiji- 
romances upon which he has relied first come to our 
view in the best days of Indo*Javanese culture : they have 
then glided down to later period of Javanese history. 
Was not the period, in which we hnd them, one of ad' 
vanced civilisation ) And how could the totemistic manner 
of thinking of a hoary past exert such a deciding influence 
on the later literature, which thereby assumed dehnrte 
form^ Besides, what is the guarantee that every later writer 
of a new Panji-story should comprehend the so-called tote* 
mistic motive of these stories and manipulate them in 
accordance with the requirements of totemUm, which, if at 
all present, must have been forgotten or totally re*oriented 
during the long, centuries of Indian contact^ Under 
such circumstances we are inclined to believe that the 
kernel of the Pafiji'Tomances is a Nature-mytK and has 
nothing to do with totemism and exogamy. 

“A/ Panji'Stories ate known for centuries in Java, Bali, 
Sumatra, Lombok, Borneo. Celebes, Cambodia, Slam 
and some other places of the Archipelago. But the 
tme character of Panji remains as vague as ever. His 
real name (Panji being a surname) signifies a horse, 
and it is curious that be should accept a name which would 
identify him with a lower animal. Jn India, the term 
means, 'almanac'. II a conjecture can be hazarded, he 
is the Sun riding on horse, ever pursuing his beloved, the 
vanishing Moon. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE TANTKI BU3i:A>T)AKA AND OTHER BBAST-FABLES. 

( A ) The Tanifi fCStnandaho- • 

Unlike the stones dealt with in the previous chapter, 
the Taniri KSmandako has a distinct ethical background, 
which marks it out from other leger^ds and romances. 
It is closely connected with the well-known fahle*books 
of ancient India, viz,, the Pancatanlram and the HUopO’ 
deiah- According to the computation of Prof- Hertel,* 
the Pancatentram has at least two hundred different 
versions * in more than fifty languages and three-fourths 
of these languages are not Indian. Ir^eed the strongest 
obstacles, those of language, custom and religion, have 
not been able to check its triumpbal progress. The 
fable-book crossed the limits of India at least in the sixth 
century A.D., when it was translated into Pahlavi by 
the physician Burzuyeh in collaboration with the Indian 
scholar Vu 2 urjamehar during the reign of the celebrated 
Sassanide king Khusru Anusirwan (331-579 A.D. ).^ An 
Old-Syriac translation of this last work was made by BOdt 
apparently about 570 A.D. The Pahlavi version was again 
rendered into Arabic by Abdulla ibn al-Moqaffa by orders 
of the Caliph al* Mansur in the middle of the dghth century 
A.D- under the title of Kalila and Dimnch. of which a 
Malay recension exists. In the following century. Sultan 
Mahammad Ohazi commanded the preparation of a fresh 
Arabic version of the book. In the Far East too, we 
find Siamese and Laotian recensions in Cochin China, 
where Tanfrt is known as Tanirai, Toniax. Taniaiya { And 


1 Pm Paileaia^itra, pp, 4ol B. 

2 ' Briggs’ FensAtfl, Yol, I, pp. 149-1^: Hsrtsl, ep. <ii., pp- 
362 ff- 
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Kantray].' In Indoneela tKe subject'/natter of the 
Pancatantram is distributed over at least twelve different 
recensions, of which the oldest three are written in a 
sort of Old*Javanese, several in the Balinese, two in the 
New*Javanese and two others in Madurese.’ The last- 
menKoned nine versions are very young: and. for our 
purpose, it is not necessary to describe them in detail. 
Our attention will he mainly directed to the Tanlri-group, 
which is formed by the 7'entri Kamandaka. Tantri Kediri (fi) 
and the Tantn Dcmarxg {A)‘ 

In Java, the recension beginnins with the Demung:' 
metre is the rnost popular one. Cod. 4541 of this work 
has been written in Balinese character and it containa 
aome Buddhist stories also.^ It Is divided into five cantos 
containing 17 fables in 599 verses. The T«n#ri JCediri (B) 
appears to have -been derived from a different source^ 
and is not free from what we may call Balinism. This 
is less popuJar. but mo re modern than the rest> It 
contains some fables which do not come in the Dernung- 
recension. Dr, Vaa der Tuuk' doubts the genuineness 
of both these recensions. He says further. "The latter 

Taniri Kediri) .contains even Portugruese words (mtno. 

«.g„ a bind of beverage, is evidently=oirthe). This 
version has but few tales, such as that of the deer, 
the mouse, the crow and the pigeon king, in common 
with the Hitopadeiah and the Pancatantram. But the pigeon 
king is here caQed Kandaguna. the crow Hugata. the 
deer Tungapa and the mouse) Hirapylkta, the tortoise 
has no special name. The hunter is called Haitakrama." 
Regarding the two versions, the Ttmtri /CedW iB) and 
Tanffi Demung (A), he says again. "In the story of the 

1 Ed. Dr. C, Hooykoss, Tuntn Jate- 

nlfo, tto. 2, latrod,; p. 5. 

7 IM. 

8 JuTnbo]!, Suppi. Cat, Jap. cn Mad. Rss., dl. I, pp. 244 tf. 

4 Vsa d«r Tmk, Zairi-Tiaiin, Wdb., dl. Jl, p. 578, 

5 J.Ji.A.S., }f€tc 5msr, SID, p. 46. 
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grateful animals the name of the ungrateful goldsmith 
is Wenuka in (E), whereas in (Al) and the Kamandako it is 
Suvarnaftkara.**^ The Tanin Kediri (E) runs into four 
cantos with 515 verses and is therefore more voluminous 
than the Oemun^-recension. As a matter of fact the 
former contains If fahles more than the latter/ The 
third recension is in prose and is known as the Tcnifi 
Kamandal^a, Its language is older than that of the other 
two. Some of its stories end or are interspersed with 
Sanskrit verses vrbjch we find again in the Pancafoniram- 
We shall discuss this recension particularly because besides 
being the oldest and the best preserved, it contains many 
fables from the Hitopadesah and the Poncatontram and 
like them. It is written in prose. 

Dr. Hooykaas has observed already that moral 
maxima in the Tantri fCdmondo^a are not written 
in Pali. There are doubtless some Sanskrit versesi 
but generally speaking they have been more or less 
corrupted The work betrays some Tin&Ic influences and 
the references to Tanfro-ca^c, Tcntro-ikathfl and Tanfre- 
corrfa in several places are significant. The heroine of 
the story is Tantrif who was so called ''since she knew 
the Tantras.*' Dr. Hooykaas^ remarks that the Sanskrit 
formation of the name should have been Tantri;! and 
that in the present state of out knowledge there is no 
means to discover the source of this name. The name of 
Kemandaka also raises a problem. It has been well 
coniectured that this name was Introduced at a later 
period, because, the colophon of the work rune "Hi 
Cand<^pmgala samdpto, Tcniri’carita, Tantra'Oafa/a'' and 
.there is no reference to his name. fCamandaka was 
an ancient author on Sanskrit Rd^anFti and his r^ame was 
'well’known in Java as well as in India. In a Burmese 


1 7.R..4.S., .V«« Siries, XIII, p. 4o. 

2 jQjBboll, svppl. Ooi. Jut, en Mod. dl. I, p. 230 ff. 

•S Op. fit., liTtrod,, p. 7. 4 Op. dt., lotrod., p. C. 
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inscription' of 1442 A. D.< we find a list of 230 works, in 
which No. 202 is Kaman^aki and apparently it is: 
identical with the Mtisora. Dr. Bode writes. 

*'The wise fables of the Sanskrit Hitopadciah have also- 
found favour with the Buddhists" of Burma.’ Some of the 
Tonfri-recendons. however, mention one Basubhaga^ 
^ho appears as a moraliser at the end of many stories. 
A Canarese version also knows one Duigasirpha Vasubhaga. 
TTiis seems to connect the Javanese work with some 
South Indian recensions of the Pancatantram. The 
occurrence of Pali verses in the Laotian Pariccfontro 
on the other hand, suggests that the source of the Tantri 
KSmandako cannot be derived from that work of further 
India, where Pali and Buddhism were still flourishing. 
This also takes us back to S. India. But the value of this 
supposition is weakened by our not getting the work of 
Vasubhaga and as such, the whole question should be held, 
to be an open one. The introduction, however, yields 
more promising data and we can probably enunciate on 
their basis that there existed in ancient India another 
version of the Pancaiantram, which was different from. 
V^i?usarma's. As diis introduction of the Taniri mentions 

J iSamudragupta. the original of the Ton fn fComcndo^o was. 

Hin all likelihood, composed after 400 A.D. 

The opening section of the work under review 
reminds one of the Thousand end One nights- Both these 
books have not only embozed stories as their ground plan, 
but they also have in common the story of a king who 
wanted a virgin every night to satisfy his lust. Like 
Shahrazad and Dunyazid. T antrl wove story after 
story and succeeded In putting oS the fateful following 
morning by the charm of her unfinished stories. In the 


1 M E. Bode. The PsU TAiernivre of Burnutf 1908, Clap. IU». 
App. p. 1015. 

3 Ibia., p, 52. 

3 Hooyksas, «p. dt., pp, 196, 180 . 
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Tantn Kamandaka, the place of king Shahriyar kaa been 
occupied by Ail vary ap ala otherwise known ae Prabu Si 
Data PaCta, who has been described as a descendant of 
Samudragupta. The name of Al^varyapala is as symboli' 
cal of his character as that of TanCri. which may mean 
'thread of stories'. The capital of this king, as the story 
tells us, was Patalipulra-nagara, in the land Jambudvfpa, irf 
Sri Laratapda. The land lay to the south of the Himalayas 
and was pierced by the Canga and the Yamuna. In the 
middle of these two rivers flourished the kingdom of PStali- 
putra.* Now, the minister of this king. Nfti Bandhesvarya, 
had the thankless task of procuring virgins of whom Tantr:, 
his daughter, was the fortunate last victim- This section 
makes a notable departure from the parallel j^rtion of the 
Sanskrit Poflcotantram. which introduces the subject 
with Vl^i^iufarma and his dull pupils. Is it possible that the 
original recension had any such prologue, which was given 
up by Vifi^uiarma or Vasubhaga at any time after the reign 
of Samudragupta. when he felt the necessity of adapting 
the work for teaching purposes) In India there is no 
doubt the Jain Legend of Kaijayamofijan. "who retains, 
for six months the undivided love of the king by the 
device of beginning a tale each night but not finishing 
it .* but it does not appear probable that such an 
obscure legend should exert a profound influence on the 
Tantri-literatuie of Indonesia. There are again no sufficient 
data for assuming that it borrowed the prologue from 
the Thousarrd and One nights, an Arabic Collection of which 
is stated to have been known in Egypt in the thirteenth 
century A.D.*' According to Mr- Lane/ "Several nights 
were extant about 650 years ago>" It is even possible 

1 Hooyksfis, e;>- eii., p. 14. 

2 Keith, SittoiT/ of Samkrii LlUratHff, p. 361. 

S The or^d One mr;Ms, Yol. Ill, p. 6^6, tiauslsted by 

£. W. Laae (rom tbs original Arabic. 

4 ibid-, p. 633. Cf. also ld24, pp. 303 9; ibid., 1936,. 
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that the Tanlri Kamon<iQko combined Sanskrit and Arabic 
materials. o( which the former supplied the frame*work 
and the Utter the prologue. The on-rush of Islam had 
already begun in Indonesia and there is no wonder if 
the outline of this portion were suggested by the Arabic 
work. At any rate, the materials at our disposal are 
Aot sufficient for pronouncing a verdict on this point. The 
Tontri KSmandaka is divided into six sorgas and this 
one goes by the name of vhahatarga.' Then foUows 
the second sarga called Nondoi^apra^drona alter the bull 
Nandaka- The line of demarcation between the third 
and the fourth sarga Is not very clear. The latter serge 
is called Somboddhe'srfdio-sengsorga, Gojadrume'cefita, 
Aiot’ucaraTja, The fifth one goes by the name of Nan- 
dakfl-prakofarja. Samho^dha^iergalasana. The sixth or 
the last sorgo en^ls with. 7t( $omboddho-confa, Hangia- 
ilStma-iangiarga, udakarana, se«{i songsorgo.' The story 
is spun further in Cod, 4534. which ends with. 7fi 
Cai^dapirtgala samSpta, TonirhcarHo. Tanlra-vakga.' 

The first story told by Tantri was that of the bull 
Nandaka. who was so heavily laden by the Brahmana 
Dharmasvimi that he escaped to Ujjayini in the land 
of Malwa. When the story, which was told in detaih 
proceeded a bit further, the night was far advanced 
and so the story had to be left unfinished.* Early next 
morning the king informed Niti Bandhesvarya that he 
was eager to hear the full text of the Taniri-carita 
which contained 390 stones. The following night the 
story waa continued by Tantri who described the friend* 
ship of Ca^dapIAgaia and the bull Nandaka. The former 
was greatly frightened as he heard the bull roaring like 
thunder. When hiePotih, the jackal Sambaddha. related 
to him the story of jackals who rent asunder a drum 
to find where the sound came from and naturally saw 
nothing.’ the lion became less apprehensive and made 


1 Eoeykaas, op. eft., pp. 12.61. 

2 iiitf.. pp, e2-r&. 


3 Cf. Po9eatanira, 1/2. 
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friendship with the bull.' Tantrl then related how the 
jackal succeeded at last in estranging both and Kow 
they killed each other after a dreadful light. The frame¬ 
work of the Taniri /Comandcz^a, the PancciaTtiram and 
the Kaldo and Otmnoh is therefore the eame. It is notewor¬ 
thy, however, that in the Pancofantro-version of the 
story, we find SaAjivaka and Pihgalaka as the name di 
the bull and the lion respectively. Evidently the name 
of Nandaka has been derived from a different source, 
while that of the Uon is not phonetically much changed. 
The former name occurs in the Hitopad^ia^y.' It 
suggests confusion of the Pancctanira and the Hitopad^iah 
materials. The names of the two jackals, vis., iCarataka 
.and Daraanaka. have been changed into Kalilo at\d Dimnoh 
in the Malay and Arabic recensions. In the Tontrr 
fCdmondako, their place has been occi.^ied by the jackal 
Sambaddba. The frame-work of the Paficotantram (and 
hence, of some other recensions) has probably beerr 
•depicted on the reliefs at Cai>di J^gu. In the first terrace, 
according to Dr. Brandes.*' we find a Uon. opposite which 
sit two jackals. 1o the south of this scene; we see a 
fight between the lion and a bull, behind each of which 
sits a jackal* The remaining portion has been badly 
damaged, but it Suggests the feast they subsequently 
made. In the place of two jackals, the Tuntri Kamandak .0 
has only one. If the interpretatiorr of Dr. Brandea were 
to be accepted it would follow that the tradition of the 
artist was derived from a source not identical with that 
of the Tonfri fCamondolto. This wll be clear as we proceed. 

Then follows the emboxed tale of Gajadruma. king of 
Kaulambinagara and two peacocks. This was narrated by 
the jackal Sambaddha.* It describes how the king per¬ 
mitted his wife to kill four of his faithful ministers. He 
.however came across a peacock belonging to a ^ouofa oc 

L Hooykass, op. ctt., pp. 8C>^5. S O. Hitopa^cioff 2/1. 

3 T/andi V/aflo, p, 07, photo qos . 70 and 09. 

4 Uooyksas^ o;«. pp. 96*107. 
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hunter and another belonging to a hermit, whose speeches 
made a deep impression on his mind. This fable also 
oectira in the Demung-recension of the TonW. The iackat 
Sambaddha is also the narrator of the following story which 
describes the fable of a tortoise and the two swans.’ They 
lived in the lake of Kumudvatf. The name of the swan 
Was CakrSnga. while his wife was known by the name of 
Cakrafigi. The tortoise had also a name—he was called 
Durbuddhi, while his wife boro the name of Kacchapa. 

In the Hitopadaiah and the Pancatantram, the name of the 
tortoise appears as Kambugrfva. His wife's name does 
not occur in these Sanskrit works. The name of the lake, 
however, appears in the Hrfopadesah as Phullotpalo, which 
tallies with the idea lying behind the Javanese name. 
Again, the place of Cakraftga and Cakrangi of the Tontn 
Kamandek^ la occupied by Safikata and Vikala Id the above* 
mendoned Sanakrit works. Now as the dry season appeared, 
the two pairs of swans and tortoises settled to Ry off to 
MSnasara and not, as in the Sanskrit works, to some un* 
named lakes. The two tortoises contrived to cling to a stick 
held by the swans in their beaks and thus by the power 
of their wings they shot aloft. When they came above the 
held of Vilangala, they saw two jackals below, Nohan and 
Babyan by name, who belonged to two opposite sexes. 
The manner of death of the tortoises is identical in these 
lecensions. !n the Sanskrit works, however, the captors are 
diRsrent. In the Poncatontrom, they are Paurob or cicirrens., 
in the Hitopadeiah> they are herdsmen. 

This fable was very popular in Java and it has been 
represented on reliefs in different temples. At Candi Jago^ 
we find one swan carrying two tortoises. Opposite them 
are two dogs or jackals, probably jackals, who are very 

1 Hoc^ksas. op. clf., pp, 11^1)7; r/. also 4/d;. 

KafhdtaritKiJorfihf tr. Tsvnsy, Vol, II, p. 87} PrtjVrttantm, ed. 
Kislhoro, l/ia. Vids oIm Jtijdnotn T. L. VK., l9tM, 2«-2©3. <?/. 
also TWicAn/i r./.T.Xr.TS:., 1884, pp. 27 ff, 127 S, ©tc. 

t 67. Brandss. tianii 2>/S(7o, p, 70. 
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busy in killing tKe fallen tortoiaea. This outline diners 
►from the Tantri Kamandakfi version of the story in respect 
of the number of swans. It also differs from both the above- 
noted Sanskrit works regarding the representabon of the 
•captors, who are other than cibzens oi herdsmen. The 
outline of this fable has also been depicted at Panataran. 

Dr. Krom‘ writes. *’ . At Mendut, Barabudur^s 

contemporary, we find the well-known story of the tortoise 
and the geese so depicted that on the same relief we see 
the tortoise being carried through the air on a pole and just 
•below on the ground being killed by the captors." 

In the Tun (rt-group I this fable also occurs in the Demung- 
.recension. 

After the above story was finished, Sambaddha began 
the fable of turn a and the fiea.~ The name of the turn a or 
iouse was Asada who lived on the blood^of a king. In the 
Crevices of the wall, there was also a starving flea. CapdllA 
by name, in the Pancataniram, the name of the latter 
appears as Agnimukhai while the KethasaritsagurQly ceUs 
.him Xi^dbha. In course of time, the louse and the flea 
.came to know each other and the former asked his new 
.acquaintance to cautiously feed on the blood of the king. 
.But he asked him not to be foolish like the heron who 
.was killed by a crab. As the flea did not hear the advice 
of the louse and bit the king before he fell asleep, be 
j>aid the penalty with his life. This fable occurs not only 
in the Tantri Kamandako. but also in the Oemung and 
the fCedirf recensions. 

An embozed story to this began with the query of the 
flea who had asked the louse to relate the story of the 
heron and the crab.* The louse said that there >vas a lake 
called Milinh which was margmed by rows of fruitful 

1 1927, Vol. I, p. 177, 

2 C/. Eatkasaritfdf^m^, tr. Tawuey, Vol. II, p. 34; also 
A'aftcaft&fltra, ed. Ki^liom, 1/9; Hooykaas, op. cit., pp. lld*121. 

S Huoykoas, op. ctf., pp. Httopade^a^, 4/7; Poflcti- 

/antiv, sd. Kielhorn, 1/7; ef. also ilotAaMWisfiyarci, tr. Taicney, 
Vo}, IJ, p. 31. 
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tree*. In tKe HitcpedeSak, the name of the lake appear? 
as Pedmagarbha. In that Jake Jived many £sh. As m the* 
Sanakrit versions they were deluded by the sweet words 
of the heron. Pretending that he would carry them to the 
lake of Andavahana, the heron smashed them on a Hat 
stone and made a heavy feast every time. At last, a crab 
discovered the trick. He ordered the heron to take him 
back to the lake Malini' On reaching the lake, the crab bit 
the neck of the heron dll it was severed. In the 
Paficatantram and the Hitopodesah. the name of the second 
Jake does not occur. The return ioumey of the crab and 
the heron is not also told in the latter, though this occurs 
in the Pancaicntram. This fable is also related in the 
Dentung'recension.‘ In place of it. the Tanfn Kediri {£) 
has the story of water'biids and the cuckoo.‘ 

Kandaka now, enters the held as a 8tory*teller. He 
relates the story of king Sewantaia,’ who once went 
a.hundng' Being spent with thirst and hunger, he ordered 
Sewangara, whom he found near*by, to bring in water 
and fruits. The latter repaired to the sea*side and, to his. 
utter astonishments found an ape dancing in the middle of 
the sea. Frightened* he ran pelUmell to the king to report 
whatheaaw. The king came along with the servant to 
the sea'beach. He found nothing, because the ape was a 
Vidyadhaia. Then he took the servant to task and killed 
him forthwith. This fable has also been incorporated in 
the fCedirutecensioD.* 

Now follows the story of a sho'ape, Vanaii by name( I)» 
the daughter of Subuddhi. As the hunter Papaka was 
hotly chased by a Ciger, she helped him to get upon a tree 
at the right moment. The dger who remained at the foot 
of the tree suggested that Papaka might be treacherous to 
her like the unfaithful goldsmith. Thus begins a fresh 

1 Joynboll, Coi. tn Sh., dl. I, p. 245. 

2 IWa.^ p. 241. 8 Hooykaas, op. eii.. pp. 128-181. 

4 Vide alto S.E.P.R.O., i. XVII, pp. 92400; I H.Q., VII, 

pp. 616 d. 
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eTnt>oxed etory with the query of the she-ape Vatiari. In 
the fCscfm-recension' the fable described above has been 
leplaced by the story of the Hon and the camel. The tale 
of the unfaithful goldsmith* related by the tiger*’' also 
occurs in the Malay Katilc and Dimnah, It may be 

summarized as follows :— 

There was once a Brahmana of the name of Sajnadharmf 
who set out for fii^has in the dry season. Being thirsty, he 
went to a >veli. into which an ape. a tiger, a snake of 
the name of Vidyuta and a goldsmith had fallen* Hiough 
cautioned by the first three not to rescue the man. he 
dragfged up all of them from the dry well. The tiger 
showed him his gratitude by offering him jewels and other 
ornaments that he had gathered after killing a prince. 
Similarly, the ape gave him some provisions and fruits 
to eat. As the Brahmaua had no necessity for the ornaments, 
he thought of presenting them to the goldsmith* Suvarna* 
nkara by name, whom be had saved previously. So he 
repaired towards Madhura-Kling* where the goldsmith lived 
and gave him those valuable ornaments, ^^en the whole 
affair was mischievously interpreted to the king* he brought 
the Brahmaoa from the bathing-place and threw him into 
a subterranean prison. Thus an opportunity appeared for 
the snake to show his gratitude. He bit the foot of prince 
Virasena. The imprisoned 8rihmai>a came out and with 
the help of the snake cured the prince. As promised before, 
the Brahmana got half of the kingdom. The family of the 
goldsmith, on the other hand, was punished. This fable 
occurs not only in the T antri KSmandalia but also in the 
Kcdiri^ and the Demung^ recensions. Such stories of the 
ungrateful man and the grateful beast belong to the 
treasures of world'literature. 

The above fable contains an emboxed stOT>’, which, as 
a measure' of warning, was reUtedIto the goldsmith by his 

1 .fuynboll, op. cit., p- ^1. 

2 Hecj'kaa*, cp. c»f., pp. 182-145. 

8 Jiiynboll, op. cit., p. 241. 4 Ibid., p. 245- 
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wife and iKis may be deectlbe^ now. SKe related the tale 
of the ape Murdaaa^' also known by the name of Anti, 
who resorted to hard penances for being as beautiful as the 
Vidyadbari AAgaraprana ( *paJDS ^ ). A dei^ appeared 
and instructed And to take his bath seven times in a certain 
place. Wanting to surpass even UmS In beauty, he took more 
^an seven baths and relapsed into the shape of the ape 
again. Similar stories are also current in India. Thus in the 
I Sanskrit Mahdbhdrofo’ we read how the aage Cyavana, bent 
double with age. came out in dasllng beauty of youth 
after taking bath from a lake. In the DaiafnimaracoTitam 
we find that Mantragupta, getdng into the confidence of a 
foolish king, persuaded him to take bath in the sea so that 
he might acquire greater beauty. Similarly, in the popular 
Stoiy erf Suikhu and Du^hu.’ which is current in Bengal, we 
see how Dukhu became the most lovely maiden of all 
lands after taking a certain number of baths, while her 
cousin Sukhu. desirous of outrivalling Dukhu. became 
the ugliest of girls for exceeding the limit. 

Let us now revert to the original story of the she* 
ape, the hunter Papaka and the tiger. The she'Spe 
said that tigers were more thankless than others and in 
illustration thereof she narrated the story of a Brahmai^a.^ 
who. after finishing his Veda studies with Brhaspad. was 
returnirig to his own country. On the way, he came 
across a tiger who was bitten by a snake. Out of 
•compassion for the noble creature, he uttered charms 
and thus removed the effects of poison. The ungrateful 
tiger however returned the service of the Brahmana by 
killing him. She Incidentally remarked that in this respect 
«abs were better than tigers. Being asked why the 


1 BMyksaa, op. tit., pp. I36-i3&. 

8 Mah&mtaio, HI, 122-126; XH, 342; XIV, 9. This sMiy is 
raUo related ia soms Pur&pas. 

3 D. R. Mitra>UsiQrad&r, ThH-i/rm&r 

4 Hooykass, op. rf*., pp. 144-U7. 
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she*ape spun a fresh story.' She said that there was once 
a Brahmai>a of the name of Dvijeivara, who hailed 
from Patala. He saw on a certain mountain top a 
crab of the name of As^pada whom he picked up to 
release in the water. When he fell asUep a snake and 
a crow, who were fast friends, laid their heads together 
to bring about the death of the Brahmana. The crab 
acenting their motives said that he could make their 
necks longer if they came near Kim and this, the crab 
•contended, would ertable them to feed on the Brahmana. 
As they lay to his left and right side, he speedily cut olf 
their heads with his sharp bite. This fable occurs not only 
in the Taniri Kamandai^e, but also in the Osmang and the 
Kediri recer\sions. 

As a retort to the foregoing story, the tiger narrated 
the fable of apes and weaver-birdswho lived as 
neighbours. The apes remained on branches of trees, 
while the birds lived in beautiful nests. Being jeered 
at for their incapacity to build dwelling places, the apes 
destroyed all vestiges of the nests of the weaver-birds. 
This story not only occurs in the above three recensions 
of the Te»6’/-group, but also in the Hitopadesah^^. 
The tiger however did not stop here. He adduced 
further illusfrations* to prove the foolishness of apes. 
On one occasion, he said, a prince and a princess were 
loitering in a pleasure-garden which was studded with 
the most exquisite flowers. The ape Garubuh, whom 
they loved very much, had accompanied them. As the 
royal couple went to sleep, they asked the monkey to 
keep watch over them. Now it happened that two 
green files, male and female, coached themselves respec¬ 
tively on the neck of the princess and her royal 
.consort. Remembering the orders of the prince, the ape. 


1 Boeyksss, oi%. e'd,, pp. 146-149. 
8 S/2. 

4 Booykaas, op. cit>, pp, ISO-158. 
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in trying (o kill ike flies, separated the necks of the 
sleeping lovers* A Similar story has been related in 
the Pancolaniram'. It diders from the Tantn* Komandal^a 
on two important points. The scene is shifted to the 
royal palace and there is no suggestion of the sleeping 
partner. The name of the monkey again does not occur 
in the Sarxakrit work. The fable has also been incor> 
porated in the Ksdiri recension. 

Let us now revert to the original story of the she-ape. 
the hunter Papaka and the tiger,* While the last one 
was relating these fables* the hunter had re*gained 
his self'possession. He took his bow and aimed his 
last arrow on the tiger, who fled away with rapid 
strides. The hunter then said to the she'ape that he 
would not be able to go out from the *‘wood'cornplex’' 
and would deem., it a favour if his female companion 
led him out of the labyrinth. The she-ape proposed 
that they should liist go to her dwelling'place to take 
some rest. There they were vrelcomed by the children 
of the she-ape. Mardacva and Mardavl by name. As 
they were hungry* their mother went away I© procure 
some fruits. Meanwhile. Pipake. cruel by nature, hit upon 
the plan of roasting the young ones to appease hla hunger. 
To dupe the she-ape. he set fire to the dwelling place 
and its neighbourhood and quickly dressed the roasted 
young ones to make a feast over them. The she-ape 
returned only to see that everything was reduced to 
ashes. Though she understood the reason of the 
disappearance of her children* she still complied with 
the request of the hunter to lead him outside the jungles. 
At the outskirts of the forest. Papaka killed the she-ape. 
whose soul fled to the heaven of Indra. The writer 
moralises by saying that the two young ones and their 
mother went I© heaven, while Papaka, the hunter, waa 


1 Poflttiicnfra, ©4, Ejslborn, 1/29. 

9 Bosykaw, op- tit., pp. 162 - 161 ; «/. /SQ., X, p, 109. 
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thrown beneath the 8even«heli$» in Valukarijava. On 
the temple-reliefs at Candi Jago, the theme of the 
fable has been depicted. Dr. Brandee^ remarked long ago 
that the order of scenes in the temple •reliefs is different 
from that of the Tontrf. Besides, some new points are 
noticeable at Candi Jago. This fable also occurs in the 
Demung-recension. The Taniri fCedtr/ (B;. however. • 
replaces it by the story of the Lion and the Camel. 

Sambaddha thereupon related the story of a sKe*goati 
Mesa by name* who had saved her life as well as that of 
her child WiwingsaU, by blulhng a tigerIt happened that on 
one occasion, as they were grazing by the side of a mountain, 
a hungry tiger came to devour them. She scared him 
by saying that she was accustomed to eat ten tigers and he 
was but one ! The tiger fled away. On the way he met 
his friend the monkey. As the latter pressed him to return, 
the tiger consented on condition that they ^ould be bound 
together. In this way, they approached the she-goat, who 
exclaimed that the monkey had brought only one tiger and 
not morel The tiger turned back In hot haste and. as he 
did so. the skull of the ape crashed against the ground and 
ho diedl A similar story is prevalent in Tibet,*' The only 
differences are that the place of the goats has been occupied 
by two jackals and the scene has been shifted from the hill¬ 
side to the den of the tiger. The monkey and the tiger are 
common factors, so also are the tricks. There is also a 
similar Malay story, in which the place of the she-goat has 
been occupied by a very weak buffalo. As the tiger came, 
an ape. who was on the back of the buffalo, said, ‘'This 
tiger's head tastes good !" The following portion of the 
story is similar to chat recorded in the Tantri Kamandak^ 
with the difference that in place of the tiger and the ape, 
we have here the tiger and the bear. The tragedy of death 


1 'I'jawli Djuffo, pp. CS-flO, photo aos. 71, 72. 

2 Hotykaos, op. fif., pp. W2-107. 

3 O’Connor, Fofl'-tclea from Tibet, pp. 78 3. 
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was also averted in (He case of (he Ia(Cer.' The Kafjcil 
group of stories, which were widely prevalent among the 
Javanese, Malayese, Acehnese. Bataks, Filipinos, Dayaks, 
Cams, Cambodians. Sangirese, Lampongese,’etCo contain 
similar stories in which a tiger and an ape, bound together 
by their own tails, came to a We^us^ The last one admo¬ 
nished the ape for not bringing more than one tiger I As the 
tiger dashed away, the monkey was smashed to death. In a 
similar Bengali story, a lamb says 

"Sinher ve(a Bhamboledas. 

Sat eat bagh gili ek ck gras."'* 

1"[ am son of the lion, Bhamboledas by name. 1 devour 
seven tigers at a gulp,"] It is not impossible that the fable is 
based on an Austric kernel, which assumed slightly different 
forms on account of the migration of Austric groups in 
various directions^ Environment and Time*spirit also may 
have their toll, but it is clear that the ground-plot of the 
story is identical in the versions of these far-flung places. 

in the Demung and the ^cdtri recensions, this fable 
has also been preserved. The reliefs at Caodi Mendut 
and Panataran also depict the outline of this story.’ 

Sambaddha, the indefatigable story-teller, then 
related the fable of the elephant who destroyed the 
eggs of the 5tVung*bird.* The female, mortified at the 
loss of her eggs, incited her mate to wreck vengeance 
On the elephant. Among the fly, a^w, wood¬ 
pecker, frog, etc., who came to console the distressed 
pair, the crow struck a note of warning regarding the folly 

1 I, H. N. Evans, in J^olV-love «(' Cmion rn 

2i{itith A'ojfA Jhnfro the JJnluv pp. 37^274. 

2 Tiijilnifjth T. 7.. VS*., VI, TI, p. 100, 

S Vida Tijdith'ifi r. I. T. Z. VK., <». XXXVII, 1804, pp. 42 ff-, 

0.i ff. thoJbid., dl. 5LII, 1900, p. SS9. 

4 Vs do not knev if tl»s story has bean compiled and pnbhshed. 

5 Braadso, Tjendi pp- 70-71, photo Noe. 65 ud 64. 

6 Sooykaas, pp. 166^167; cf. also «d. 

Kiolhora 1/15, 
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of vengeance* In illaeCration cKereof. he related the story 
of Indra, who was passionately fond of a peacock.^ 
On one occasion Yama* the king of death, came to 
hie court and the peacock, who was frightened by his 
presence, sought shelter under the throne of Indra. The 
latter, disgusted by Kis unmannerly behaviour, cursed 
him to go to hell. After the death of the bird Indra* 
was mortified for his rashness and tried to re-animate 
him. ButYama, K&la. Citragupta. who were approached 
by the king of gods, described their inability to re-animate 
the bird. This fable is also related in the Kediri and the 
Demung recensions. Ultimately, the welbmeaning friends 
of the 5iyung'pair suggested that they should resort to tricks 
by which they would be able to overcome the elephant as 
Garuda was by the tortoises. The woodpecker, whose 
name appears as Kisthakuta in the Paired (an (ram, put a 
query which led to the narration of the following emboxed 
story. Thus, IViyung related the fable of a race between 
Garuda and the tortoises^ who were systematically destroyed 
by the former. The tortoises scattered themselves in 
different parts of the sea and when Garuda. as usual, asked 
for food, the captain of the tortoises suggested a race. The 
latter promiaed that if they were defeated in the race, their 
children, grand-children, and their progeny would be his 
prey for all times to come. Garuda agreeing, the race 
began. After reaching the other side of the sea, he saw 
that the tortoise had reached there already. This fable has 
also been related In the Demung recension. A fragmentary 
relief at Cai;idi Mendut represents a turtle with its head 
turned upwards, whence Dr. Brandes infers that It may have 
some connexion with the fable described above. This story 
is paralleled by that of the iCanctI and the iCeyong.*'' The 

I HooyksM, ftiK rif., [>p. IG6-171. 

S Ihift., PI). l7fKir8; r/. X, pp. KO ft. 

8 Tiifts^hri/t V. T. T. t. TK.. dl, XXXVIJ. 18«, pp. 8740, 188; 
ef. ake Hdti., d). XL, pp, 362 ft.; Uijilrastn T. 1 . TK., ia©4, 
pp. 718-714 etc. 
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ule of th« enaiil and the tiger,' which is a proto*type of the 
7<3n^r<*fBbk, not only occure among the Grua, a savage 
tribe to the west of the Manipur Valley in Eastern India, 
but also among the MahPolynesian people. Mr. Scheltema^ 
has noted that the story of Kanci7 and the snail has travelled 
to Europe and has been recorded by Jskkob and Wilhelm 
Grimm. We can only suspect the story to be of Austric 
origin. 

The frog then entered the held of story*tellers and related 
the fable of Sand-piper birds who lived near the ocean.’ 
The male one was called Supnapada and hU wife wad 
Priyambada. His male said. "Father of my children, what 
[ do now } Now I shall lay eggs." She laid her eggs on the 
sea-shore and they were washed away by the 5ea*god, 
Extremely sorry, they referred the matter to Garuda who 
brought it to the notice of Bhatara Viauu. Through the 
mediation of Janasya, who was specially appointed for the 
purpose hy Vif^u, egg9 of the Sand-pipet' birds were returned 
to them. This story also occurs in the HUopadciah* 
Pancaianiram'' and the KQthSsariUSgarah.'* In none of 
these works we find any reference to the third mediator, 
vit., Janasya. Besides, the names of birds given In the 
Tantri/Comcnda^o are foreign to Sanskrit works mentioned 
above. The name Jftfibho, which occurs in Indian recen¬ 
sions, has also been corrupted into T/ntT in the Javanese 
wsion. This fable has also been recorded in the Demung 
and the Kediri recensions, 

1 of Inditt, Vo), III, x^t. IIT, pp, 220, 238^j also 

ci, Sirs. Rafy^K of thf EluUU, 1020. ii\i. Sl-gi. 

2 .UoJMjma.tni 19i2. pp, 220-221; cf, nho MaxmulJer, 

Chipt fron u /.VrwuN IV, pp. 145 ff., ^jnoted by Scheltema. 

S Hooykass, op. eft., pp. 172-175. 

4 Wa7ftp«</e4a4, 2/10. 

5 I'nfirafaittft^, ed- Kielborn, 1/2. 

6 Tt, Tawaey, Vol. II, p, 86. 

7 Ib Juynlioll’s Svppl. Cot. Jae. en 2i5,, iR. n, p. 098, 
tbs name appears os tiKt. 
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The green fly took the cue ^om the frog arid began to 
narrate the story of the hunter and the Brahmai>a.’ The 
hunter once noticed that the Brahmai>a was enjoying dishes 
prepared with milk end butter and wanted to know where 
they came from. Being informed that they came from a 
•cow* he bought her and led her home. As he did not know 
the process of milching* be addressed the animal* '*Look 
here* Mrs. Cow. please give me milk and butter." Naturally, 
he obtained nothing. This story is also told in the Kediri 
recension, but not in the Demung one. 

The woodpecker then related the following story.’ He 
aaid that on one occasion the bone of a rnan stuck into the 
throat of a tiger. The Utter lay restless under the tree 
occupied by him. He brought it out on condition that the 
tiger would give him the heart of a hare. As the tiger 
refused to comply with the conditions of the bargain^ the 
woodpecker pecked out his eyes from their sockets. 

$0 the green fly. the woodpecker and the frog. respeC' 
lively known as Vi^aravs* KasthakQta and Megbanada, 
accompanied by the crow* went to the naughty elephant. 
One of them made Kim blind, the other made a wound, 
while the frog misled him by his croakings* And thus, the 
elephant was killed. 

Sambaddha then related the story of the raven, the snake 
and the fLepuh-tree.^ This fable also occurs in the Demung 
recension, but not in the Taniri fCediri (S). It opens with a 
description of the miserable ^Tepuh'tree* by name, 

which stood in splendid isolation in the middle of the land 
called 5obh6, On account of the molestation of young 
cowherds* its sprouts and branches could not shoot forth 
{heir twigs. A sympathedc pair of crows, of whom the male 
one was called Nila and the female one Kak [ —Kak(a)l. 
devised a means to scare away the cowherds. The crow 
brought in skulls* bones* etc., and hanged up a corpse in the 
branch of the tree. The cowherds who assembled there next 

1 HsoykftM, oi>, eif.. pi), 174-177 j rf. ITIQ., Vll, pp, 515 tf. 

2 Hooykos'f, ojj. rif., pp. 176-179. 
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day found ouUHat iKe place Vi'as converted into a cremation- 
ground and they avoided the place in future. In course of 
time, tkc tree grew up in rich foliage and the female crow 
with the consent of ^i^yapa laid eggs on its branches* The 
eggs were four in number, including the egg of a cucko». 
The fTepuh-tree promised to protect them and thus eggs 
hurst into tiny birds. Now it happened that a snake of 
the name of Tahsaka came there hungry and, convinciniT 
the tree of his strength and protective power, persuaded 
the Kepuh to yield him the eggs which he ate. People 
now avoided that region as men died of snake‘btte~panic 
prevailed among all peoples. Mangsaiya, the level-headed 
chief of that region, therefore conferring with a sage set 
fire to the place and it brought about tbe ruin of the snake 
and the Kepuh. 

Now follows the story of the crow Byarundi, who 
nestled on the branch of a tree with his whole family'. In 
a hole at the foot of the tree also lived a snake of the name 
of Sitara. The latter ate up the chicks of the crow and sev 
Byarundi sought means of vengeance. On one occasion, he 
found prince VfraprSpa bathing in a certain place after 
putting 00 his ornaments (''bhu^acia')< He swooped upon 
them and left them just near the hole of the snake. 
Servants of the prince coming to recover them found out 
and killed the snake. This fable has not been described 
in the Dsmung and the Kedtri recensions. It occurs 
however in the Hitopodefah' and the Petneotantram.' 

Nandaka iheo related to Sambaddha the fable of the three 
hshes/ desetibed In the Kathosartlsogarah^. Paficafantram^ 
and the Hiiopadoiaff^. In the Demung and the Kedtri 
recensions, however, this story has not been described. 
The fable says that in a certain pond lived three hshes,. 

1 Ibid., pp. 18C-189. 2 2/8. 

8 i’aflmtantro, « 1 . £islliom, 1 / 6 . 

4 Hoo;k&s», op. cit., pp. 186-121. 

6 Tr, Tsirasj, Vel. II, p. 87. 6 Oi>, cit,, 1/U. 
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qU., Anangaviduti» Pradyumnati and Yatbhavj^yati. As 
the dry-seaaon appeared. Anangavidutii proposed to set 
out for a different place and eventually he went away. As 
fishers came to overhaul fishes. Pradyumnati escaped in the 
manner described in Sanskrit works, while Yatbhavifyati was 
killed. It is noteworthy that the narnes have been but 
slightly corrupted in the Javanese version, in Sanskrit, theaet 
names have been spelt as Anagatavidbata. Pratyutpanna- 
mati and Yadbhavisya.’ 

Sambaddha then related to the lion the fable of king 
Aridharma. and the serpent* maiden, who was found 
enjoying herself with a spotted snake.’' While the king 
was out on hunting, he noticed them and. thinking their 
union lo be a disgraceful case of Vartyasahkflfo or mlxturo 
of oaroos. he killed the snake and slapped the serpent- 
maiden. Returning home, the latter invented a story to 
punish the king and this she related to her father, the 
king of dragons, who entered the royal proton In the disguise 
of a Brahma^a. Assuming his own form, the dragon-king 
hid himself under the throne of king Aridharma who was 
talking with his wife Mayivati. He gathered from the 
conversation of the royal couple that his daughter had told 
him lies and so. assuming again the disguise of a Brahrnapa. 
he expressed desire to give a boon to king Aridharma. 
The latter thus got the power of understanding the language 
of beasts with the condition that he would not communicate 
it to any one else on pain of death. On one occasion he 
laughed after hearing the words of a certain Cecelt. Being 
pressed by the queen to explain the reason, he said that 
he could not relate it till the funeral pyre was set up. 
When he was there, he heard a conversation between a 
pair of goats, male and female, who respectively bore the 
names of Bengali and Vivita. He was convinced from the 
talk of the he*goat that every desire of women should not 

1 <7. Jiijt/mnen T. L. VK., 10)4. pp. 2W*&)0; J.llAM,, Keiv 
Serici, XLlt, p. 46. 

2 Hooyhaas, op, fif., pp. 192-201; e/. lUQ., X, p. IIO. 
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be satisfied. And accordingly* he returned to the /Croton 
without committing himself to the flames*. This story is 
also related in the Kediri and the Demung recensions. 

After this* we come to the closing portion of the whole 
book which describes the fight of the bull and the Hon. 
engineered by the intrigues of the jackal. Alter their death 
'the lien went to the Visnu^heaven and the bull to the 
5iva'heavcn, After the death of the jackal, he was thrown 
into the hells of Valukarnava Tambragohmukha and 
Yamanlloka. where he must remain for years, ten times 
the number of hairs on his body. 

In the Canlri\ however, we find stories which are not 
.described in other recensions but are found elsewhere. 
Tbe beginning of this version agrees with that of other 
rantrf recensions. Then follows the story of Bayan 
Budiman which furnishes the lrame~work of the Malay 
story’book. The nrst story told by the peacock was that 
of the man who gave half of his life to his wife but was 
rewarded with ingratitude. This fable is also related in 
some fCflncif'Stories and Malay vmtings. It also describes 
the story of a king cf Palembang who dreamt of a beautiful 
princess, the adopted daughter of a white Garuda in China* 
The king serit three of his sons to find her out, but before 
they could possess the object of their mission, the illegitimate 
fourth son espoused her after killing tbe bird. 

The Balinese recension is of comparatively modern date, 
containing Malay. Portuguese and Sasak words. The 
spellings of proper names are also sometimes dlfierent from 
those of the Javanese recensions. 

^ It would appear from the above review that the Tanim 
group of stories in Indonesia is based on a folk-lore which Is 
not probably exclusively Indian. Though we cannot find out 
the exact source of many stories, indications arc available 
to show that some of them might have originated from 

1 Tliis story is also uarrstsil in the ilalay Sifcniut J^oycn 

rUt Tijihchri/t V. /. T. 1. VK., dl. XL2, pp, 400-461. 
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AusCtic (KougKt. U 1 $ aUd noteworthy (hat almost all the 
Sanskrit fables ol the Tonfri occur in the first book of the 
Poncaianfram. In the Hiiopadciah, they are scattered 
throus;h different parts. Besides, the arransrement of stories 
of avowed Indian origin in the Tantrt Komandakc la not 
similar to that of Sanskrit fable •books* It would appear 
again that so far as religion is concerned, the Tartiri 
Kamandaka is a neutral work. It preaches the e/ficacy 
of charms and Tantras on the one hand, and refers to 
divaloka and Vif^uloka on the other. In the story of Indra 
and his beloved peacock, Bha^ra appears to be the highest 
God. We cannot, however, be sure about the religious 
views of the author, as he possibly relied upon some earlier 
writer, whose view of religion might have been reflected in 
the Tentri KSmandaiza. which we place c. 1200 A.D. 

(B) Other Beast-fables- 

Allied to the Tanfri-group of legends current in lndo*Mal- 
Polynesia, there are yet some isolated folk-tales of a similar 
<haracter which we may conveniently group under this 
heading. From Tibet in the North to Bali in the South-East, 
some of these stories are widely known and they have been 
handed down from millennium to millennium through the 
agency of nursery tales. A certain story of the Hitopo’ 
defa^ which has not been described in the Tantri KamaiX' 
daka has been preserved In the fConcfi-group. In the 
Sanskrit work,' we read the story of the deer and the crow 
who lived on friendly terms in the Campakavati-forcst of 
Magadha. An unknown jackal appeared on the scene and 
Induced the deer to graze on the rich harvest of the 
neighbouring field. The owner of the field who noticed 
the molestation carefully laid a snare into which the deer 
■was caught. The crow who came afterwards advised him 
to lay motionless as a dead creature. As soon as the owner 
«f the field pushed away the stag as a carcase, he made good 
his escape. The missile Ke threw against the deer strude 


1 l;3. 
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th <2 Waiting jackal, wKo breathed his laat. In the Kaficil" 
story/ the characters of the above fable are the Kidang. 
Ce&iukan and the ape. The fCidan^. i.e.. the deer spoilt the 
field of the farmer In every possible manner till the latter 
was constrained to set a noose, by which the Kidang was 
captured. Ccplu^an. who plays here the r6le of the above- 
ipentjoned crow, advised tho deer to pretend death. When 
the farmer released the snare, the Kidang escaped In hot 
haste. The miasile hurled against the Utter caused the 
death of the mischievous ape. In another part of the legend’ 
the same incident has been repeated with the distinction 
that the part of the ape was played by fCuwul;. 

There are some other stories paralleled by those of the 
day'dreamer Alanasker in the Thousond and One Nights 
and by the Brahmaoa who broke pots and pans in the 
Httopodefdfi and the Poncotonfrom. A dealer of Ugen*' 
(a kind of iuice) got upon a tree to gather juice in hts 
bamboO'sKeath. As the pot was already full, he thought of 
selling the juice and getbng gold, with the help of which he 
would carry on business in Kens. And this, he thought,vrould 
enable him to buy a house. Gradually he felt sleepy and 
missed his hold only to be killed below. In West Java, this 
story goes by the name of Tuf^ang njadap latamanan> The 
story of the mouse and the hermit is also very popular in 
India. The Hitopadefoh'describes how the sage Gautama 
transformed a young mouse into a stout cat which was again 
turned into a dog and the dog into a tiger. As the tiger 
wanted to kill him, the sage transformed him into a dog 
again. In Java also, there is the story of the porcupine and 
the hill’. As the Utter was pierced by the porcupine, the 
hill wanted to be a porcupine and he became one. As he 
was in danger of dogs, he was turned into one of them. He 

1 nitUelrrift V. I. t. L. VK.. dl. XXXVn, 1804, pp. 4446. 

$ Ibiil., p. 49. 

3 Jfijdeootn T. //. FK,, 7tb Series VI, p. 33. 

4 B>topo«fe4a^, 4J3. 

6 Siidragen T. 1. VK., 7th Series VI, p. 88. . ^ 
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did not like to go a-huntlng with his master and 9o he was 
made a man. He was now put into the transport service by 
the Kompong-head. After that, he went through the successive 
stages of iurah. Carnal, Vadana. etc. At last, good sense 
dawned upon him and he determined to revert to his former 
position, 0 i 2 ., that of a mountain. 

Similarly, the story of Ucing young manuS* tiirran or th"e 
story of the cat and the turtle-dove' hnds a good parallel In 
that of the blind vulture, the cat and the birds, which we 
find narrated in the HitopadtSaly^ The Javanese cat is an 
esiact prototype of the Sanskrit Dirghakarna and, though the 
Javanese story'teller does not inform us if he practised the 
Candrdyuna-tttes, he at least performed tapat or austerities. 
The Javanese cat ate the dove after gaining its confidence 
in the manner of the Indian Dirghakarna. There axe some 
other stories of Indonesia which re rained us of the l^anar- 
•endrafatal^a' in the ^Ainsauaggo. the iCumbhlrojatako.' the 
etc., v^ithout their Buddhist traits, *1'he story 
of the ape and the crocodile in the Pancaiantram is also not 
difierent from them. It is not easy to say at the present 
moment if these stories were Mal-Polynesian. or. if they 
spread to the Far-East through the activities of early Indian 
oolonists, 

Of many stories current in Mai*Polynesia belonging to 
the fCaficil-group, we have an interesting story exactly 
paralleled by one extant in Bengal. The Bengali story 
describes how a jackal entered into a deadly feud with a 
orocodilc. On one eccanon, while the jackal was crossing 
a river, the crocodile, who was seeking for an opportunity to 
wreck his vengeance, caught the jackal's leg within his jaws 
and Wiis about to smash it. The jackal smartly reminded 
the crocodile that it was merely a stick and not a leg, as 
he had supposed. When the foolish crocodile loosened his 
^ip. the jackal leaped ashore. Now, sometime afterwards 


1 p. 62. 

$ No, 57. 

5 Jtifula, No, 208. 


2 1/4. 

4 /a fake. No. 224. 
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when the crocodile waa basking by (he side oFativeri the 
jackal was constrained to pass hy that way. To know if the 
crocodile was wide awake, the jackal began to speak aloud• 
*'if the crocodile he alive, he must remain motionless : if 
he is dead, as he appears to be, he must move Kis tail 
and limbs.** The crocodile preferred to show o(f himself 
a^a dead creature and began to bestir himself' The jadral 
escaped. 

In the Koncd'stories, the part of the jackal was played 
by Peucan# and fCidortg who are noticed in the same 
rd/e in different places.' The former, o/a * Peucong. after 
escaping the jaws of the crocodile in the manner of the 
jackal in the Bengali folk*tale. went to sleep in an island 
which was soon afterwards surrounded by hungry crocodiles. 
He talked with them and this brought the scattered 
crocodiles in a Sle and he escaped hy running over their 
body. fCidanf. who occupies the place of the above* 
mentioned Peucong in a different place, Queried in the 
manner of the jackal if the body he noticed was that of a 
crocodile, or. if it was merely a tree-trunk. The following 
portion is identical with the Bengali folk'tale. It is clear 
therefore that this Bengali folk-tale, heard even now 
among untutored villagers, is estactly identical with the 
second version described above both in names as well aa 
in details. Considering all the points we regard the tale 
to be a contribuKon of Bengal, hut we retain our doubts 
about its Austric origin, are also some stories in 

which Rakfasas and evil spirits play a prominent rd/e. 
The popularity of the epic literature and superstition of 
the peoples are probably responsible for cheix prominence 
in Indo-Mal-Polynesian folk-tales. The Malay people^ 
still think that when Pitalo Guru (apparently BhatiraGuru) 
banished evil spirits, for certain reasons, into a forest, 
they vowed eternal vengeance upon mankind. It is said 

1 TiidHhrifi V. /, T. 1. VK., dl. XIII, IWO, pp. 850 ff; also- 
dl. XXXVII, 1894, pp, 89, 43. 

S T, 7a T’X'., 7tli Series VI, pp. 489 ff. 
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that they number f 24,000. llietr apmU have envelope<j 
Mai*Polynesian thought. 

We thus come to the end of oui studies on the Indo- 
Mal-Polynesian folk-literature. When we analyse the class 
of beasts who appear in the role of the main characters of 
the stories, we find jackaUi apes, deer, tigers, crocodiles, 
elephants, frogs. Crows, mice, figuring prominently. The tricks * 
they employ to outwit their opponents are naive and some* 
times humorous. When a petty creature, for example, has 
to scare away a more powerful animal of superior build, he 
generally employs three kinds of cricks. By dying the mouth 
red he produces the impression that beasts of his opponent's 
species form his usual dish ; by alluring an animal into wells, 
pits or muddy ponds he escapes, and by exciting the wrath 
of the foolish beast against some imaginary foe he utilises 
the opportunity to make good his escape. ^Other tricks have 
also been employed, but they are isolated. All these tricks 
betray tbe genius of the early story* tel lets, some of whom 
might have lived millenniums ago. The stories seem to 
indicate again that they then believed everything to be 
talkative.~~trees. atones, ants, birds and all 1 They saw 
round them "brothers and sisters in fur and feather, tame 
and wild." To them, the world was not cut up irito 
artificial divisions as it has been now. The above character* 
IsticB, therefore, demonstrate the existence of a golden 
thread that binds the countries of South*East Asia in a 
common relationship. 


CHAPTER XVII 

1N*SCR1P1:H>X5 AND HISTORICAL LITKRATURE 
(A) Inscriptions 

We have said before that the early msciiptions of java 
have been written either in South Indian or in North 
Indian scripte. It is also noteworthy that In compositionj 
they sometimes beQay Indian induences. Almost all the 
inscriptions of java, like those of India and her Far-Eastern 
colonies^ open with invocation to various deities or 
with the words Or?) Scasti or Siddhorii. Then they furnish us 
with the dates of their composition* To lake some instances : 
a stone inscription of the year 775 ^aka opens with "Svastl 
iakavaisstita 775 AsSdba misa tithi dvitiya suklapakfa tu. 
pa. a. wSra~'*' etc. Similarly, an inscription of the year 694 
not only opens with the invocation. ‘'Om namaiiivaya namo 
Buddhaya/’but also furnishes details of dates. *'Svasth5 3rf 
Sanjaya varsi 694 Posya mSsa tithi tritJya ktsoapak^a...'* 
etc.’ They may be compared, for example, with the Udayagiri 
cave inscription of Candragupta I(.^ which begins with 
'*5iddhain ][ Sarpvalsare 80 2 AsSdha*miss*iukle(ai)k&da' 
sySm P The pillar inscription of Goparaja,* to take another 
instance, also opens in a similar way. In the Sena 
inscriptions of Bengal, this is generally to be met with 
towards the closing portion. The style of writing, whether 
in Sanskrit or KaiOi^ sometimes reminds one of the style of 
Indian inst^iptions. The stereotyped curse-formulas are. 
however, distinct features of early Javanese records, which 
mark them off from Indian inscriptions. 

(B) Hiaiorical LUoreturo 

There are some historical works extant in Java. It is 
diflicull to say, however, who taught the Javanese people 
4he science of writing history.—a science, in which the 

1 Ri, BrsnclM-KtoJo, O./.O., p. 7. 2 p. gg. 

3 Fleet, ('orr»us //trrriptroftum 7n<i>caruin, Vol. 3II. p. 26. 

4 p. 92. 
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Indians them$dv«s were so deBcient. ThcugK we cannot 
be certain, it is possible that the Chinese people imported 
the science from their own country. Because, during a 
millennium of Indo'javsnese contact, no histoiicsl work was 
written. It is only during the days of closer contact between 
Java and China that we hrst come across Javanese historical 
writings. It may as well be a fact that the Javanese peoples 
themselves were responsible for the development of the 
science. We propose to give here an account, necessarily 
brie/, of the more important historical writings of Java, 
though our main attention will be devoted to Indian 
influences on them. 

The Nagarafiftagama. which engages our attention first, ' 
has been described as a work of *‘unique importance.’* 

It hs4 been written in various Indian metres and is divided 
into ninety-eight cantos. The author of this work was 
Prapafica who composed it in 1365 A.l3. during the reign 
of Hayam Wuruk. a contemporary of Fcroz Tughlak 
(1351*1368 A.D.). The name of the book appears only on 
the title page ; in another part of the work it has been 
called Delauernena.' After a brief notice of ICen Angrok 
of Tumapel (1104-1147 ^aka).~ the account gradually be¬ 
comes more interesting and informative, particularly from 
the reign of some of the immediate predecessors of Hayam 
Wuruk. It was indeed the most brilliant period of Javanese 
history. The court of Hayam Wuruk was graced by many 
eminent poets. Prapanca himself says that Fai^ditas of 
other lands composed eulogistic poems on His Majesty. 
The monk Buddhaditya, for example, composed BhogavalL 
on him in many slokas- The Biahmaoa Mutali Sahfdaya also 
composed an eulogistic poem "in correct diokas." '' 
According to Dr. Kern, MuUli is a Tamil term corresponding 
to Mudeliar of our own dayi. Among other learned authors 
we And the names of Bhamana and Brahmaraja. Many 

1 Cf. T>}<ht hnil T^ /. T. 1. VK,, dJ. LVI, 1&I4, p. 194. 

2 Tlie giTss tbs dnte ns 11U4-7IGD ^aki). 

3 Kfiiiarfiktifiiiomn, Canto XCIII, Struplie X. 
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Pan^itaa are described a» having mastered diderent l^straa. 
There were others again who composed many Slokas by 
eiCling in company.' Prapanca eays that he composed some 
other books as well o».. $5ka^da. Lambang, PaTvaiagara,’ 
Bhi^maiararta and Sugalaparoa.' That his father was also 
a poet is probably 3Ug:gested by bis statement, 'The 
pleasure created in the poems by me cannot be satisfactorily 
followed by persons other than poets and sons of poets."* 
It would appear, therefore, that the reign of Hay am Wuruk 
forms an epoch rn old-J^vanese history. Some other 
important Kotoi-works were also composed during thia reign 
and we had occasion to describe them in previous chapters. 

Prapafica was. like his father, the Dharmadhyak$a of 
the country and his remarks on religion necessarily possess 
high authoritative value. The author not only refers to 
the Siva'Buddha cult, but also des^ibes King Hay am 
Wuruk as an embodiment of this uni'dual deity. He further 
says that statues of Amoghasiddhi. Aksobhya and Vairocana 
were instituted in the royal mausolea.' The King's grand* 
mother, who was like Parama Bhagavail, was zealous in 
the yoga and meditation on Buddha, which she performed 
as an old nun in the dress of the spiritual orders.^ Traces 
of Taotricism are also rampant in the work. Belief in 
magic is betrayed here and there. Ilie Mahayanlst priest 
Bharadha is not only called Yogis vara, but also master of 
the Tan trie lore. He can walk on water and soar in the 
sky.—a feat described also In the Pararaion. Like the 
Toniu Ponggelcrcn, the NagarakrfagamQ also refers to the 
magic circle or 'mandala.' The use of .words like Bairaka, 
Kabejtadharena. Bajrasana. etc., is also significant. Free 
monasteries of the regular Buddhist monks have also been 

1 /Aitl., Stropiis 3. 

2 It rsiQindstl Kern of the 

3 Canto XCIV, Strophe 8. 

4 IM., Canto XVII, Sirepbe 8. 

3 iWr/., canto XI/VTir. Strophe 8j Canto LVI, Btrophe 2, etc. 

3 ihid., Canto II, Strophe 1. 
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mentioned in canto LXXVII, We have previously referred 
to the Tantro Subhufr which was specially studied by King 
Krtanagara (1268-1292 A. D.). Dr. Bosch‘ thinks that this 
work may be identified with the VairacchediliSprajna- 
pSramita. Another important'point mentioned by Prapanca 
is the sroddho'ceremony of CayatrC Devf which was 
actually held in 1362 A. D. A vivid account of it has been " 
given in cantos LX 111-LX VI I. 

Let us now note Indian influences on the style of 
Prapanca. In giving date$» the author* like other Javanese 
writers, has favoured the use of Candrasanl^ala. The 
work* written in various Indian chandahs* has been divided 
into cantos of unequal size and some descriptions strikingly 
remind one of their parallels in Sanskrit literature. Thus, 
at the time of the birth of our poet's patron, “...the thunder 
rumbled, flashes of lightning pierced the sky. a tumultous 

uproar arose in the mountain of K&m^uda.and the 

scoundrels and villains were overpowered. It was a positive 
proof that Bhatara Cirinatha took birth in the form of the 
sovereign." ^ In Sanskrit works, such things also happen at 
the time of the birth of an important person'. Flowers 
are also rained from heaven and gods blow oonch-shella 
in applause. 

We now pass over to the Porcrotor* (Ken Angrok) or 
the Book of the Kings of Tutnapel and Majapahit. From 
the colophon of MSS. C and 6. it appears that the work 
was extant in the beginning of tbe f 6th Saka century. From 
internal evidences, it appears that the last mentioned 
facts do not go before the 13th <^aka century.* Its chronicle- 
form demonstrates the test to have been composed ofl and 
on. It is probable therefore .that the work was composed 
in the last part of the Majapahit period', c. 1278-1476 A. D. 

I Tij<l»clui/t V. /. T, r., I K.. cU. J.»Kl. pp, 8571£, 

X Cnnto I. 4. 

S Cf. Khila n«rirritii£i>, Cliep. 30. 

A The last intuitioned year in the rtmovfoji coirwponds to 
1481 A.D. 

f> KJ. Urfindea-tCmin, Inleiding, p. 6. 
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Some portions of tke book may be still younger, ft has 
been written in prose and the language may be described 
as Middle*Javanese. The whole work is divided into 
eighteen chapters. The first part opens with the welUknown 
Indian formula, “orp aoighnam astu nomas siddham.** 
This section of the work is extremely legendary arid the 
' anonymous author (or authors) has given a vivid description 
of the romantic or rather grotesque adventures of the future 
king. He was the offspring of his married mother's 
dalliance with god Brahma who met her on the held. He 
has been described as an incarnation of Vis^u. The more 
historical parts begin from where Ken An grok, after 
removing from his way Tunggul ametung. the ol^uu^u of 
Tumapel, married his widow Ken Pedes and beoame the 
chief of Tumapel. He is the hrstkingof the dynasty of 
Singhasari and b^nce. the founder of the royal house of 
Maiapahit. From this period, the work sometimes becomes 
surprisingly accurate, though episodes like those of the Kris 
invite scepticism on the part of the critical student. Dt. 
Krom' suggests therefore that the writer of the Paroraton 
relied on some chronicles on the one hand and some story* 
complex on the other. It is also noteworthy that some 
portions of this work, when controlled with the help of 
inscriptions and Chinese notices, are found to be unsatis¬ 
factory. Indeed, the legendary part of the Parorofon comes 
Into a prominent relief only when one compares it with 
the Ndgarakflogama. 

These are the two books which may. with some justice, 
^ be dubbed historical works. The Library of the University of 
Leiden possesses a large number of works which are 
partly chronicles and partly historical romances. The 
literary form in which these romances or traditions have 
been couched goes by tbe name of Kidung.—a literary 
genre that is distinct from Kakawins. Dr. Berg* thinks that 

1 iiiaefoeVccicuaarJcAe (?sscAir(2eftij, p. 2S. 

S C. 0, B«rg, miiJdtlj'Qvaaiwht hirtor'iscfii iraditU, 1927, 
pp, 8-9. 
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the writers of these historical poen^s niight have twisted 
hiatoricel themes for romantic effect. And in illustration 
thereof, he refers to the Kidang Svnda, whose lest pert 
describes how Ayam Wutuk (Hayam Wuruk) died of sorrow 
because he was responsible for the death of his beloved* the 
princess of Sunda.' Though the author probably incor¬ 
porated current traditions on the subject, stories of such 
description are really ‘'great historical nonsenses.*’ It is 
noteworthy, however, that the Mlddle-Javanese 'historical’ 
traditions yield some new data which we do not hnd in 
the above two historical works. To take some instances; 
the Uiana Jaoa (whole first part), the Pamancangah and 
recension A of the Kidung Sunda concur in describing an 
expedition of Gajah Mada to Bali, but we do not find this 
in the Pardrfllon. Similarly, the Pomaficangch gives an 
account of a royal conference called by Ayam Wutuk 
(Hayarn Wuruk) at Majapahit after the 8ealh of Gajah 
Mada. but this has not been mentioned in the Pornrcton.* 
If such notices cannot be controlled with the help of 
inscriptions and other trustworthy evidence, it is natural 
for us to be sceptical about their authenticity. 

The word Pamancan/?ah means 'Babads*. to use a 
modern Javanese translation of the term. It is no proper 
name and it signifies 'historical works in general.' 
Friederich' refers to a certain Pemendangc,'* which Berg 
thinks to be identical with Cod* 4361 of the Pomancongah. 
The former scholar described it as a sort of chroriicle of 
more recent times containing confused history of priests 
and kings, of the division of Bali amongst the original 
Pungaoas of Celgel and genealogy of of Karang- 

Asem. for example. Prof- Eerg says hov/ever that the 

1 ('/. Cfii* point *vjtU the I'onJniton, Cliap. X, p. lUT, cd, 
Brauds«<KrMn. 

2 O. C. Berg, hik eit., p. 11. 

3 VooriMpio eer«laf7 hft eUand BnM, p. 22. Vida Verhea^. 

nat. (Unoot,, dl- XSII, Ko. 6. 

4 Bead Panj«ficof»jnft. 
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description of this work by Friederich and JuynboU is either 
mfdeadins or one*sided.Mt begins with the usual formula, 
Aofghnarit aatu. The work is divided Into chapters. It 
gives an account of the establishment of a Javanese colony 
from Majapahit in Bali up to the faU of Celgel and the rise 
of Klungkung. Cod. 5056 (I) of this work speaks on the 
* genealogy of the dynasty of Pakapisan. The list of descen* 
dants of Nlrartha is described in Cod. 5245. There are other 
Pamancongohs dealing with local history. 

The title Usena Jaoa, or the ancient history of java, 
is a misnomer. This book has been described by 
Friederich* as a work relating to the conquest of Ball by the 
Javanese of Malapahit, The king of Vilvatikta. i.e.. 
Maiapahit sent his brother Arya Damar and his patih CajaK 
Made for the conquest of that island.’ The work then 
narrates the se^ng of Deva Agung in Cel gel with an 
account of the division of lands amongst the nobles of the 
court. In places, it is legendary. The Boh,^ which, 

according to a certain writer, shows partiality for the 
dynasty of Arya Damar, has been described by Friederich 
as a work exclusively intended for tile people, 
and not esteemed by the priests. The subject 

of the Middie'Javanese historical romance Rangga Lawe 
Was described by Raffles' long ago. The poem is called Pafiji 
Vijayakrama In Mss. It narrates the War between 
f Daha and Tumapel, the foundation of Majapahit by Raden 
Vljaya, the revolution of his trusted officer Rangga Lawe 
and so On. As Chinese annals give detailed accounts 

1 I Vr Bprg, »p. (it., pp, 14 H, 

•2 Op. fit., pp. Sl-22} nito T’lfAoMrf. }2al, Veitvot., dl. XXIII, 
pp. 34-3S. 

3 Juyiiboll, op. rit., pp. 3SS. 

4 Ti/dsMri/f V. jr, IX, dl. HI, pp. 2i$-27d, psrtu>iiliu^ 

ly pi>, 277.278; Juynboll, ojj. rit., pp. SS5 ff. 

5 niifory o/ Jata, Vol. II, 1830, pp- 112 tt.) also 

^rlsJeriph. op. e!i., dl. 3tXlT, p. 21; T. t. VK., 1877, p. 

145; Ibid,, 1887, p. 575; Jnynbon, op. fit., dl, I. pp. 255 fi sW*. 

fioapprt Taw, sd. O. 0, Berg, Bibllotbsca JStAq)^, 1^4. 1, * 
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gf tKia period, we have here a unique opportunity of asseaa* 
ins: the real value of thia Kiatorica] romance. This work has 
to be placed in 1455 lake, i.9.. 1543 A.D. According to 
Dr. Brandes.’ It is more important from the literary point 
of view than from the standpoint of history. Its contents 
run parallel to chapters V. VI, VM and the beginning 
of the ViHth chapter of the Paroroton. 

The Kidung Sanda~ is also a historical romance describing 
the icumey of the Sundanese royal family to Majapahit 
for performing the marriage ceremony of the Sundanese 
princess with Hayam Wuruk. the king of Malapahit, Due 
to dilferences of opinion regarding the relation of Sunda and 
Majapahit (1349*1357 A. D.) war broke out between the 
two powers and it resulted in the destruction of the Sunda* 
nese at Bubat. As regards the date of this work, we have 
no positive information. Cun*hre has no doubt been 
mentioned, but Or, Berg' thinks this tr be no proof of the 
late origin of the work. Recension B of this work appears 
to be younger than the Rangga Lawe, because in it t2/139) 
the horse of Potth Anepaken has been compared with the 
horse Anda Wesi of Rangga Lawe. As the date of the 
romance Rongga Lowe falls In 1465 ^ka, recension 8 
should be of about 1550 A. D., or a little later. It has been * 
supposed, however, that the tradition is older than 1550 A.D. 

We had occasion to state elsewhere that some Kau>i‘ 
works'* were composed not Jong after the date of the 
which falls in 1365 A. D. After this, 
darkness falls on Indo'Javanese literary history from c. 137S 
to c. 1525 A D. Owing to political turmoils in Java, Bali 
assumes predominance during this period and. along with 
this, the centre of literary activity shifts from Java to this 
island. This became the cradle of Middle*Javanese 
Literature of the Kidung^class. Though Kidung literature 

I UrtiiiJ9»*Kroiii, p, 1^7; C. Borg, oy, vif., p, 02. 

'2 JtiJibiiffCK r. L. TK., 01. 1027, pp. l-lCl j Jii.vrboll, SuiU'l. 

iJat. Juc. ini M>iJ. H»a-, <11. 1, p. 234. 

3 Jiittlrai/rH T. 7., I’X., 01 1027, p, o. 
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was not unknown in Java, it found a more Vk'elcome home in 
the island of Bali. The radiating centre was Gelgel, which 
occupied the position Maiapahit had lost. The story of the 
shifting of literary activity is probably typified in the story 
of the PamaAcongcK' regarding Nirartha who is considered 
as the forefather of the Balinese priests. He came from 
MaiapaKit to Pasuruhan utc Daha and thence to the island 
oPBali after halting at Blanghangan. Invited to Celgel by 
its king BatU'Renggong. ha settled In a cloister and began 
to compose books. Hi^ work ^arc^usuma was written as 
an answer to the poem Smararconc.* At least fourteen 
works stand against the name of Taligs, the son of Nirartha. 
His son obtained a great name as a poet, philosopher and 
judge. It has also been recorded that ha was versed in 
Tariifi-oyakorano. As Nirartha came to Bali c. 1550 A D..^ 
literary activity continued at least from this period onwards. 
Indeed, the family pf Nirattha had a great share in the 
development of Balinese literature between 1550*1600 A.D. 

The Rangga Lawe, the Kidung Sunda (B). the two prose 
Uaanas and some other works were composed in Bali and. 
as such, they had no direct connexion with the Javanese 
historical tradition, which filtered in through Javanese 
colonists of Bali irr the palmy days of Mafapahit. It is there¬ 
fore natural that the above-mentioned works, though they 
handle subiects described in the middle portions of the 
Pcrarafcn. differ on important points from the latter. It has 
been supposed that these discordances are due to poetical 
fancy. The historical or semi-historical portions of these 
romances are, therefore, the result of an effort to synthesise 
Javanese traditions of dte epoch of Hayam Wuruk, of the 
immigrants in Bali and their forefathers in Majapahit.'' 

On the New-Javanese historical works, oia., the Bahads 
and the 5<i;crahs. confusion of fact and fancy has wrought 
its worst havoc. The reconstruction of fndo-Javanese history 


1 C. I^Tg, De 2fiittlif}^ir<iiiiisehp JJiffVI ifcht truiitie. i>. 2(). 

2 uid., 28 a p. ai. 

* 21 fd., p. 37. 6 Ibid., p. 1®. 
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after the 17th century A.D. progressed in a wrong channel 
and we have frequently the very reverse of truth parading 
like genuine history* The usual .explanations of this 
phenomenon are the following J” 

(a) Political turmoil, which continued, off and on, from 
the fall of Majapahit to the second half of the 18th century 
A- D.. (b) the penetration of Islam which broke the • 
continuity of old history, (c) the confuaion in old literature 
which was little understood, {d) the influence of written and 
oral tradition on each other, (e) the iricompetence of later 
compilers and lastly, (f) the anxiety of the post-Majapahit 
kings lo be included in the lists of Solar and Lunar dynasties. 

These works which we may call ‘historical' only by 
grace may broadly be divided into two parts, the first part 
describing the traditions of older times, the second part deal¬ 
ing with the period after the introduction of Islam. In some 
works much heterogenous matter has been ^Ixed up. For 
example, the Pusfoi^a ro;a puruo. one of the works of Rangga 
Varsista. who was court*poet of Pakubuvana VII (1850* 
1658 A.D.). not only incorporates materials from the Maha- 
hhar<iiO‘RomSya!^a’purSt^a. but also from the fkdncif-group of 
stories.‘ In the Sabad Tench /au)i. again, we hnd in the 
royal list Arjuna and his forefathers who are prominent 
figures in the MahabhSrata, 3iva and Brahma also appear 
as the forefathers of the Javanese. Thus, Indian and Mai* 
Polynesian mythology, mixed up with historical traditions 
preserved in the romantic literature, fabricated and genuine 
stories, sometimes intermingled with cosmogonical fragments 
from works like the Manik Maya-^have produced this hodge¬ 
podge of a chronicle which is anything but true history. U 
must not be understood, however, that all compositions are 
couched in the above spirit. Dc. Hazeu* says that the 


1 HuMsin DjuiaUinlAgrnt, >'ti(Uehf bcsrhonicinu von fi<Kf/<xrah 
VfwUn, 1013. pp. 279, 20<i, 298, 300. 

2 G. J. Hnspii, Oml cit Xiemn utf Joraattarhe Ltttrrl'vn^O, 
1921, p. g. 
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portions which contain Java’s modern history (from c. 17th 
century onwards} may bo dubbed really historical. 

The tides of these Babods are suggestive of the period 
they describe. The Bobad BesuV» Bobod Bafxdaoasa, 
Bobod Bo/ombongon. BobodMadc/ro. Bahad Janggala. Bobod 
Moiopohit, Bahad Mafaram are Instances in point. Bahad 
' Dipanegara was composed by an exiied king and it gives a 
resume of java's older history. Bab ad Pelihan negari begins 
with the foundation of Surakerla and ends with Mangku~ 
negava's accounts (recension of Yasadipura). Similarly, 
Bobad bedoh Ngayogya offers details of the history of Yogya 
up to the storming of the Kraton by the English.' On many 
of these Bahadt, the influence of Islam, as is natural, has 
been greatly projected. In the Babod Tonoh /ou>(, for 
example, we find Adam as the forefather of the Javanese 
kings* The history of ^e Prophet and the adventures of 
some heroes are re hexes from Muslim tradition. Dr. 
^^adiningrat’ refers to the story of Jaka Bodo, where tradi¬ 
tions of Mahammad have left unmistakable traces. Though 
the Puateka raja puwa end other books of that category 
pretend to give the history of Java from year I onwards, 
(hey betray, in many cases, no rational chronological idea. 
It is not dilhcuU to prove that names of countries and persons 
have been confused and wrong dates have been given in 
many eases. 

Now, these traditions regarding Java's older history 
originated from the laboratory of Mataram, probably In the 
beginning of the 17th century A. D.^ Many stories were 
earlier canonised and they occur in a similar way in dlBerent 
Babeds, AH these works are in sharp contrast with the pre- 
Mu^un Javanese historical works which, though containing 

1 C7. Po)vmto;i, pp. 20(S^11, ed. Craadet^Kroui. Literature qq 
these s’orks is insotlciied >0 it'd., p. § 06 . 

9 OiK cl*., p, 208; cl. also Sehrieks, Hfi Boet sua Bonaijy, 1916, 
pp. 4B4S. 

t Of. Bosein Djsjsdiaingrst, op. cif., p. 808; sho, K. J. Rrom, 
Sind^a^aantcke Gitchiedmii, 1926, p, 28. 
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fftbulous anecdotes o{ the type of the legends of Ken Angrok, 
do not incoiporate heroes from the Rdotdyacia and the 
Mahab^araia in the genealogical table of the Javanese kings. 
It is curious that the Mehammadan writers, who were better 
historians than the Hindus, have equally jumbled up fact and 
fiction without any regard to the canons of historical 
•criticism. * 



CHAPTER XVIIl 


CONCLUSION 

We thus come to the end of our survey of Indo-Javanese 
literature» which almost suddenly springs into existence, 
like Minerva, armed at different points. Though Sanskrit 
synonyms vnth short explanations in Old'Javanese and other 
cognate literature appear to date from about 776 A. D.. 
literature proper does not come to our view before the end 
of the lOth century A. D. From that lime up to the 15th 
century A. D., the stream of literary enterprise runs 
vigorously. Most of the works of this period belong to tbe 
class of Epic Uterature. Though they do not contribute 
much to the quota/of world-literature, they have yet some 
value ftotn the vieW'point of India's contribution. Artificial 
in many respects, they yet throw some side-lighta on Indian 
culture aad history. While reading these /Cocoi*works, one 
seems to think that he is reading an Indian work In one of 
the great provincial languages. Sanskrit words and verses 
scattered throughout the work sustain this impression. 
The real value, then, of these works is that they afford us 
an opportunity to control the statements of some Indian 
works and enable us to follow, more or less closely, the 
process of transformation of Indian culture as it leaves 
India's shores. It must be said, however, to the credit of 
Javanese authors that though they have developed mainly 
an ard^cial transUtion-literature. they have sometimes 
handled them in a refreshingly original manner. A tinge of 
sexuality has. however, marred much of its beauty. But it is 
also sublime in its spiritual appeal, and both these traits 
were probably harmonised in the Indo«Javanese period. 

Javanese literature Has its shortcomings too. The 
drama and the lyrical poetry, to judge by the extant 
works, have not engaged the attention of the Old*Javanese 
authors. Some branches of science again were in an 
embryonic stage of development. In other forms of literary 
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composition, o.g., tenets on erotic, music, sDimals, bir<ls, 
etc., Javanese authors betrayed commendable capacity and 
varied interests in the practical problems of life. Unfor> 
tunately out knowledge of Old-Javanese language and 
literature is not sufficient and the contour is hazy in many 
respects. The extant remains are still among the grandAt 
treasures that any nation may bequeath to posterity without 
feeling any shame and diihdence. For all these we must 
hail across the ages Indian sailors and teachers who raised 
the ‘‘population to a comparatively high and permanent 
civilisation and made Java what Marco Polo found it 'une 
ysle de mout grant richesse*—a character that it still has.”* 


I TAe Aea<fcmv, Sspt. 2, 187ft, p. 2S9. 
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ADDtTIONAL NOTES 


P 4 Doubts wer« entertained' about tbe exact sigmi* 
(leaner the expressed in Samoedra- 

anangge^ng-bhoemi, h was taken to mean M4 
3aka. But Pro^ Ktom writes that the middle 
number will be 2 and not 4, as the hgure under the 
5an^o/a-year in Nag. MS* indicates. 

P. 5 As Kombeng images of Borneo do not belong to 
the school of Indo-Javaneae art, some are Inclined to 
believe that there was a direct stream of immi' 
gration from Southern India. This is not however 
admiaaible on the following grounds ; (a) dissimilar 
contemporary images have not yet been discoverd 
in Java to negative the theory of Immigration via 
Java, (h) Kombeng images may belong to Post-lndo' 
Javanese art ; this will account for their difference 
from the products of Indo-Javanese art. (c) they 
cannot be old for being found in an old cave. 

P. 6 In. I The disputed line is ^nmatltun/croltu^iodeiant' 
hiiaoarfiiadifivadhftofn, Kern^ did not properly 
consider the word it>a. i. e., 'as it were* and this 
necessarily led him to a far*fetched conclusion. 

P. 19 According to Prof. Krom Old-Javanese language 
is not a mixture of Hindu and Indonesian languages, 
but an Indonesian language borrowing Hindu terms. 

P. 2d Since this was written, we have received the 
excellent edition of the 01d*Javanese Brohmoudo* 
puraria by Dr. Gonda, published In the Bibliotheca 
Javanica Series. 

P. 91 Dr, Poerbatjaraka has also recently published an 
edition of the NUiSSttfa In the same series. 

1 }>Jaim 7, 1921, pp. 188 ff. 

2 Ksrn. Vfrtpt^iU (/enr/iri/ti’n. <11. VIl, p. \S2. 
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• P. 95 In Art. ^21 of lh« Kufaramdnava, ihe origin of 

the fCutcra'Sditra has been traced to Bhrgu and 
Parasurima.’ Prof. Majumdar aays that the Kufd- 
ramSnaoe indeed betrays the influence of Bhrgu 
and Narada. These references are Interesting 
In as much as the works of Bhrgu and Narada 
" were also knowrj in Camp a.* in the work some 
passages from the Sanskrit text have been translated 
twice. Articles 211 and 261 which respectively men¬ 
tion PoncosadharoQO and /ioadano have been 
borrowed from Sanskrit texts. Vo^capafa and Hosta* 
copofu which crop up abundantly in Old*Javanese 
insuiptions are the same as and 

Dacrdoparus^a of ancient Indian jurists. Articles 
66 and 67 describe the blood •price.” In the 
sphere of criminal law the fCuforomdnouo widely 
differs frdin Indian codes. It expressly states 
that the king is the owner of the land, end handles 
., regulations regarding slaves. 

P. 112. This Sanskrit*^au)i dictionary is also known as 
dmaromdid which forms the middle-piece of the 
MS. called Candakarana, wrongly named Candak'’ 
rcria by Juynboll, 

The major portion of the work has been written 
in a comparatively young language. It was com* 
posed under the patronage of king Jiteodra of the 
^ailendra dynasty, but he is not known from any 
other source. Prof. Krom places this work between 
C.750 and 650 A.D.* 

P. 164 f. Dates in these legends, though hopelessly confused 
in the hands of Post-Majapahit compilers, refer to 
some era current up to the Slnghasail period. As 
sorne of these dates exactly tally with those 
deduced from inscriptions, this goes a long way to 


I R. C, Msjmudsr, Book HI., p. 199. 

S (her hft Aivalme van tiiddfuJaw, 19S4, p. 5. 
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establish the existence cf an era. As Old-Javanese 
literature is mainly a religious one and as the two 
historical works, the Nagarakftogama and the 
Pararalon, deal with Java's later history, our 
authority is necessarily a late one. But our 
hypothesis receives some confirmation from 
the early /Cau>i-epigraphy of java which,'* 
according to Dr. Brandes,^ shows remarkable 
affinity with the alphabets of the Citoar inscription. 
Prof. Krom’ has recently pointed out some diffe¬ 
rences also but it has to be remembered that the 
earliest dated Kouii-record of Java is several cerituries 
later than the Ciri^&r inscription and the variations 
noted by Dr. Kiom may as well be due to diverse 
factors in the history of Indo-Javanese script-evolu* 
Kon. 

A 

P. 167, fn. 1. The year of Airlangga's birth can be 
deduced from the inscription of Surabaya, dated 

963 Saka. In Unas 6-7 we find 929, s^ang 

u^olaka in maharaja trihong prasiddha namblos 

tohun wayah nira’ which expUcitly states that in 
9Z9 ^aka he was sixteen years.old. As Brandes* 
reads the year as 939, it gave rise to a difference of 
ten years. 

P. 172 Modern scholarship is tending towards placing 
Lang-ga or Lang-ga-su iri the Isthmus of Ligor. 
though this is not yet finally settled.^ 

P. 174 Though Dr. Poerbatjaraka* has written that Yogis- 
vara knew Sanskrit and was thoroughly acquainted 

1 SNci/elopatdie van Ntdtd<mi1$ch Ooff-hidie, vol. ill, ed,. 

y. 10(1. 

g tiintinv^avauiifcke (Jetchicdenia, 10 ^, py, 13d fi. 

S Kern, Vertpreide dl. YJI. p. Id*. 

4 O.J.O., p. 1S7, inscr. no. LXfl. 

5 Cf. J.A., IZ-X. <W18), pp. 1S4 tr.; Ziijrfmcrev T,7.. VK., ll«l. 

di. Lxxvrr, i>p. ® e. 

6 r»?djcftn7l r. 1. T. £. VS., im, di, LSKII, pp. 168 ff. 
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with the work of Valmiki» thi$ is extremely doubtful. 
If the Sanakiit epic lay before Yogiivara, it was natu* 
ral that he should borrow some words, consciously or 
unconsdousiy. from cheSkt. masterpiece, After com* 
paring the Old*Javanese text' with relevant portions 
of the Skt. Aom,, we find that not a single Skt. word 
from the latter occurs in corresponding passages of 
the Old'Javanese text. It is noteworthy, however, that 
some portions of Yogisvara's work are almost an exact 
echo of the text of Valmiki. Thus str. I and str. 7 
as given by Kern may be compared with chap, 46, 
^okas 3*4, 29*32 in relevant portions of the Skt. text. 
The conclusion of Dr. Poerbatlaraka, based on 
unconvincing arguments, is not therefore acceptable. 

P. 194 Sargcs XXl'XXlU of the Old*Javanese Rdm^a.^a 

have since Jpeen published in the Bijdragen T. L. 

dl. 90, pp. 301 fl. . and dl. 92. pp. 123 ff. 

P. 234 The Old-Javanese Adiparva clearly states “. 

PangoinS in DharmmaoarriSe iegah Ananiaoi\ramo- 
ttungadeoa prahh^j pinagawayafi^n pra\fta potVQ>>>>''* 
which shows that the work was undertaken by orders 
of that king. As Prof. Kern’ identlhed this king with 
Airlangga whom we now know as the son*in~law of 
the former* the earlier opinion should be given up. 


1 I Kern, Venpreide (letrhri/ini. dl. IX. p, 254, 

2 Juynboll, Adip^neo-, 19M, pp. 1-2. 

3 VefipreidB GeKhrifftn. dJ, IX, p. 2S2. 
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Greater India Society 

AIMS AND OBJECTS 

1. To organize the stu^ of Indian culture m Greater India 

(i.e. SeHndia. India Minor, Indo'China and Insulin* 
dial, as well as in China, Korean Japan and other 
countries of Asia. 

2. To arrange for the puhllcallon of the results of researches 

Into the history of India’s spiritual and cultural relations 
with the outside world and gradually to arrange for 
the issuing of a regular organ of the Society. 

3. To create an interest in the history of Greater India 

and connected problems among the students in the 
schools, colleges and universities of India by Instituting 
systematic study of those subjects and to take proper 
steps to stimulate the same. » 

4. To popularise the knowledge of Greater India by orga* 

nising mass meetings. lantern lectures, exhibitions 
and conferences. 

CONSTITUTION 

. PUAOOKA 

Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

PATROMS 

Maharaja of Pithapurarn. Sir J- C- Bose. F.R S., Sir R, N. 
Mookerji. K.C.S.I., Raja Reshee Case Law. CJ.£., 
Sir B. L. Mitter, etc. 

Hsnasing Committss for 1934. 

President—Sir P. C. Ray, Kt. 

Hon. Sccretury—Prof. U. N. Ghoshal, Ph D. 

Hon, /oinf'Secrefarp—Or. Kalldas Nag. D. Lift- (Paris). 

Other members of fhe Commiftee—'Rai Bahadur Rama 
Prosad Chanda, F.A.S.B,, Prof, Sun Id Kumar Chatterji, 
D. Litt. (Lond). Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. 
D. Litt. (Paris). Dr. Naluiaksha Dutt. Ph-0, (^1).. 
D. Lilt- (Lond). O. C. Gangoly. Esq.. Dr. Natendra 
Nath Law, Ph.D., Nani Gopal Mazumdar. Esq.. K, N. 
Dikshit. Esq.. Jitendra Nath Banerji, Esq. 

Journal 5u&*Commr1(e« for 1934—Dr- U. N. Ghoshal. Dr. 
Kalldas Nag. Dr. Narendra Nath Law. Dr. Nalin^sha 
Dutt. 



Journal of the Greater India Society 

Tbia is thd only Joaraal ia India cone«rnoJ wiiU orlfioal 
iavoatigationa of tlio relatiooa of India with tbe oalside vorld ia 
aocioai tiiooa. Each isanc coataios articles hy some of the foremost 
speoitUsts in the field, both iailian aad European. 

Contents of Vol. I, No. i—J. Prsyltiski-^Indian influcoces on 
Westara tbou^t before and durinethe third centary A. D. ; C. 0. 
Elagdeiv—On ths use of the VjMir^ symbol in homa of the lao^ngcs 
of Ores ter India ; Vidbueeldjors Bbsctachsrys—Dcpunc:.—the 
^loBsstic Unirer^ty of Tibet ; R. 0. Mnjumdar—The SaTiendrn 
Empire ; H. b. Stukar-^An Old'Jsranese iDscripiioa from Ngabasn 
of tbe Sake year SOI ; ibid-^Tno notes on fno cultural eanteot 
betveeo Jara sod Bea^aJ ; D. P. Ghosh—B.»tly Art of drivijays. 

Contents of Vol. l. No. I.l—G. Coed^s—On the Ori^a of the 
dsilendrus of lodonesia ; E. Obormiller—EflDy&ta aad its ditferent 
iaterpreistioos ; J. Prayluski—ladiaa Coloei^atLon In Sumatra 
betere the aeTsoth cootury ; It. C. Ma^mdar—Strugde between 
the Sailesdras and the Cholas; H. B. eetkar—An Old.jQvanesc 
Coaa*reeord of the Saks yest 8SS. 

Aonusl Bubsoription—Re. 4/. only osclu sits of postage : 
PUBLICATIONS Of THE CHEATER INDIA SOCCETV 

JOST OUT 1 JUS’. ^ 

1. INDIAN INFLUENCES ON THE LITERATURE . JAVlT 
AND BALI—£; Himansu Bhoseo .Sarkar, M. A .eearoh 
Scbclar> Dacca Unirarsity. Tbiau'ork based ou an 'janstive 

study cl the 01d«Ja<ransee Literature as made available threugh 
the researches of French and Dutch eeboJars. It presents for tbe 
first times comprehensive survey of tbe ditfereotWanch* a cf Old- 
Jarauese Literatur^both sacred and profane and it throws new 
iight upon a QUID Mr of points. About 400 pp. Price Bs. 6/* 
only, postage extra. 

3. INDIAN CULTURE IN JAVA AND SUMATRA 

By Dre. B. B. Chstterji and N. P. Cbabavarti Rs. 2/* 

8. ANCIENT INDIAN CULTURE IN AFGHANISTAN 

By Br. U. N. Ghoahai Re. !/• 

4. ANOfEHT INDIAN COLONIES fN THE PAR EABT, 

Vol. 1. DHAHPA^By Dr. H. C. Msjotod&r Be. 15/* 

6. HINDU LAW AND OUBTOM^Only anthoriaed Eng. 

tr. of Dv. Jelly's i?erAt uruf Sitie By Dr. B. K. GboshlU. 10/3 
& SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Prof. H. C. Chakladar Ra. 4/* 

7. PRATIMA LAKSKANAM—By Prof. P. N. Bose K8.4/- 

g. INDIAN COLONY OF SIAM—By Prof. P-N.Bcae Ba.S/S. 
d. INDIAN LITERATURE IN CHINA AND THE FAR EAST 

By Prof. p. E. Kakberjt Rs. $/. 

NVjjjpplv fo;—The Hony. SecreUry, 

QREATER IN^IIa SOCiEXy^ Badur Bagan Row, Csloatts. 
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